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SOUVENIRS anv Speciat occasions 


pupil, ané causes them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. The fact that the Teacher’s 
\ Photograpn or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 




















Floral Souvenirs 


This series is illustrated by cut of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though plain black and white 

indicates but little of the real beauty of the Souvenir. All the flowers represented in this series 

are true to life—reproduced in their natural colors and they comprise a line much more beautiful 

than any other yet produced. In this we retain all the features (names of school teacher, 
pupils, school officers, photograph of teacher or school building when desired) which have 
made our various styles of souvenirs so popular. 


The Floral Series Comprises 
















The Rose The souvenirs in this series are uniform in all respects except 

} Oteetings and. The Violet the variety of cover desiyns incident to the different flowers il- 
i Bet hey The Lily lustrated. Each souvenir is 44x6} inches in size, is made up of 
z Sore our Teacher The Gold Rod front and back cover cards of fine white flexible Bristol board 
; e¢ olden KO and as many inner sheets of fine paper as are needed to print the 
be j The Forget-Me-Not name or number of school, school officers, teachers and pupils; 
all being tied at corner with fine silk cord. Space is provided on 





Rese Souvenir—with photograph == font cover card for photograph of teacher if desired. If not desired a suitable design is substituted in this space. 
Pp ICES: With photograph of teacher as shown in illustration,—One dozen or less $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time 6 cents each. 
e Without photograph,—One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones 5 cents each. 
Unless otherwise instructed all orders for the Floral Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each flower being supplied. 


Water=Color Souvenir 


We believe this Souvenir to be the most elaborate ever offered to schools. It is made up of 
two or*more cards according to the number of pupils’ names, each 5x84 inches in size. The cards are 
tied together with silk cord. The outside or cover card bears handsome designs, painted especially for 
us, and beautifully executed in colors by a new method by which the effect of water-color painting is 
best reproduced. This expensive and artistic process has never been presented before in this cun- 
nection. ‘The Water-Color Souvenir is made in the following styles: 


WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 1. With Pupils’ Names, Etc. 
In this, the second card contains the name and location of the school, names of. school -officers, 
teacher and all the. pupils—the features which have gerved to make all of our Souvenirs so popular. 
Price: One dozen or less, $1.15. Each additional souvenir, 5 cents. 


WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 2. Without Pupils’. Names. 
In this, the first or cover cards are the same as in No. 1. The second card, however, instead 
of any names, has some inspiring quotations printed thereon. Wo names are printed on this style. 
rice: 5 cents each. Order any number desired. A 


Pine Cone Souvenir 


This Souvenir has front and back covers of fine white flexible bristol board. Size 3x6}. The 
front card has a beautiful design, in which embossed Pine Cones are a prominent feature. It is printed 
in colors and gold and embossed. The name or number of the school, school officers and the names es 
of all the pupils and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets; tied together with silk cord. Color Souvenir. Full Si yi 
This Souvenir is furnished with the photograph of the teacher, or without as desired. bed pore coe en rath gaa 

The illustration on cover of the Pine Cone Souvenir is not only beautiful but emblematical. In chown ebove, Child, Maypele, and Landiange, 
point of detail and coloring it is excelled ‘by none, and the all beautifully reproduced from original paintings. 
school house, globe, books, etc., worked into the design Unless otherwise directed all orders are made up 
are particularly appropriate. assorted. 

With Photograph as shown in cut,—one dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, con- 
PRICES: taining same names, 6 cents. 

Without Photograph.—One dozen or less 1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents, A series of 
appropriate pictures takes the place of the photograph when it is not wanted. 


READ BEFORE ORDERING 

1. State plainly which style you want. 

2. For all styles (except the Water Color No. 2, and the White House No. 2) send, plainly written, the name 
or number of your school, date desired on souvenir, place, your own name, and the names of such of the school 
officers, if any, as you wish to appear on the souvenir and the names of the pupils. It is important that great 
care should be exercised in giving this information as the accuracy of our work depends entirely on this. 
Remember ne gomgeese | when you are making out your list of names that we are not as familiar with these 
names as you are, and that they should be very plainly written. Be sure that they are spelled just as you want 
to see them in print. We guarantee accuracy in our work, 

3. Number to Order. Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be for at least as many 
souvenirs as there ore names to be printed uponthem. No order requiring photograph or special printing 
taken for less than one dozen. 

4. Cash should accompany all orders. Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We send by mail or express prepaid. 

6. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped, and have name of sender on back. We guarantee all re- 
to of photographs to be as good as the one from which we reproduce, and return original photograph 
uninjured. 

7. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


OTHER STYLES 


We continue the Statesman-Author style, the Harvard style, the White House series and others not here listed. 
The name feature, which has contributed so largely to the poguiashy of our souvenirs is embodied in all 
cate styles; and the photosraph feature in most. Only by Examining Them can these souvenirs be appreciated. Ask 


Sine Gane Souvenir—with Photograph for FREE SAMPLES. 




















Your Photograph or that of the Schoolhouse can be reproduced from“any good photo and mounted on the front cover of 
most of our souvenirs. Thousands order this style. We guarantee the reproductions to be as good as original photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NEw YORK OFFICE, Suite 5010, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
M. S. Peet in charge. 
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Cc. B. Hull in charge. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 


RENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving NorMar 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 


SEND MONEY in ong safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
permet also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 

necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on aera 


UR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
renitity at every advertisement appearing in Normal [nstructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some adertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amo int of loss sustained. The 
Saty conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 

plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Megerine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of Mareh 8, 1879, 
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‘In Selecting Close of School Gifts 


for your pupils the chief thought should be to get something that will not only please, but which will be kept 


and prized by them. Our School Souvenirs are not only attractive and sure to please, but, containing as 
they co their own names together with those of teacher and school officials, they are sure to be kept and treas 
ured, whereas an ordinary gift card would merely appeal to passing fancy. The popularity of these Souvenirs 
increases each year. If not familiar with them send for descriptive catalogue, samples, etc. 


Institute Representatives Wanted 


We aim to have Norma Inxsrrvcror and Protary Pians, together with Every Day Plans and our list of 
books represented at all Institutes, Summer Normals and other meetings of teachers. We pay liberally for this 
Arrangements have already been made for many of the spring and summer meetings, yet there are a 
large number of places yet to be filled. We are always glad to have applications for these places and shall be 
pleased to hear from such of our readers as feel qualified for the work and are desirous of taking it up. 


Entertainment Material 


We aim to present in each number of the Insrrucror a liberal amount of entertainment material, either 
for special days or occasions, or for general use, yet many of our readers find use for additional material in this 
line and to provide for their needs we carry, in our Book Department, a great variety of choice Katertainment 
Books, ‘These are listed in our book catalogue which will be sent on request. 


Supplementary Readers 


Now that the school year is well advanced and pupils have finished their regular readers, the progressive 
teacher is naturally desirous of placing suitable supplementary reading in their hands. In this connection we 
wish to call special attention to the Normal Series of Five and Ten Cent Classics published by us and listed in 
our advertisement elsewhere in this These Classics are being used in thousands of the best schools 
with perfect satisfaction, being substituted for books of other publishers in many We like 
every reader of the Insrrucrvor to go over the entire series carefully, selecting and ordering a few titles by way 
of trial, feeling sure that doing so will result in their adoption and use. 


We Pay You For Your Work 


There is hardly a locality where several new subscriptions to Normar Ixsrrvcror and Primary Pians can 
not be obtained. No one is so well qualified to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers themselves 
and it is therefore natural that many of them should invite their friends to subscribe. Many are constantly doing 
this, We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. We want your co-operation. Write a card asking for 
terms and supplies. But little time will be required and you will find your teacher friends as anxious to subscribe 


as we are to have them. 
The Pathfinder 


Always alert to provide the best obtainable for our readers, and recognizing the superior qualities of the 
Parurinper as a Current Events journal, we have completed arrangements with its publishers whereby we are 
able to supply it singly or in combination with Normar Ixsrrucror, Primary Pans, Seeley’s Question Book and 
uvery Day Plans. Nearly every teacher feels the necessity of subscribing to and regularly reading a good Current 
Events journal. The Parurinper is almost as well known in the educational field as are Normat Ixsraucror and 
Primary Pans and really needs no introduction. It is a sixteen page weekly carefully edited to meet the 
needs of teachers and pupils. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the Educational field, 
many schools ordering a ‘‘class package’ consisting of as many copies as there are pupils in the Current Events 
class. Special club rates are made for these ‘‘class packages.’’ Ask for them. 

Perhaps the strongest thing we can say of the Parurinper is that we regard it as being the best suited to 
the needs of our subscribers, otherwise we should not offer it to you 

The price of the Parurinper is $1.00 a year of fifty-two numbers. 
tions singly or in any of the numerous combinations offered below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 


service, 


number. 


instances. would 


We are pleased to accept subscrip- 





Normal Instructor Ome yea................ccccececececcccc cecesceeeccseetcnececsescessseee pe 75 
Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers.............. » 
Normal Instructor twO year. .............ccccecceceeeecceccecceteecsecescecceeereneees 1.00 We want a good 
Primary Plans One VOCAL... ccc. cccccccccccccccccccccs REGEN CNGis wns ecsesendsecdsssutaceue 1.00 wide-awake teacher to 
Primary Plans two yeafs...............cceeeceeeee Gees sbbecssexsssaeqnuvenracavesnnees 1.60 
Pathfinder OME YEAF............ceveccccccccsssescssscoccccsssssecsccescceceees ee 1.00 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one year......... aqaeaanges we 1.40 for Normal Instructor 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years........................ 2.40 - 
Normal Instructor and rer, Both one year.............00....060. aapaae 1.40 Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, Both one year ...................csssseeceeeeeeeees 1.50 Question Book and 
All THREE One Year.....................0.0.0..... ; $1.90 | avery ay Pi 

y Plans and 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question . Book, postpaid....$1.27 . 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid... 1.52 the Pathfinder in each 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... 1.52 locality. Liberal Cash 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........ a 
Pathfinder one year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ens i beodad Commissions given, 
All THREE One Year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. $2. 42 or if preferred, a large 
Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B...$1.92 variety of choice books 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year, and Seeley’s Q.B. 1.92 7 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s QO. B.......... 2.02 Ask for terms and be 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.......... 1.90 the first to take up the 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, - postpaid....... NE Laie ont. An 
Pathfirder one year, and Every Day Plans, postpaid............... Bre dikes 2.15 work in your vicinity. 
Every Day Plans, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid............. docdencds. Ae 








(See description of Seeley’s Question Book below) 














SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


Pre 


For Personal Reviews, Class Drills, 
Examinations and Pte arom 4 Class bar Gag 
the Best, the only Up-to- 


te Question Book * obtainable. 


EVERY DAY PLANS 


for Teachers’ The set of books (4 vols.) entitled Every Day Plans comprises over six hundred large 
tis. e Newest, pages: of the most helpful matter procurable for the use of teachers i in their daily work. 
housands of sets have been sold on the ‘‘ money back if not satisfied,’’ basis and not a 





By Levi Seeley Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in Trenton, N.J., State Normal School 


It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and 
Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject 








in addition to Questions aud 
on the best method of studying and teaching that subject. 


It is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silx Cloth and contains 426 pages. 
it is a Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. 
You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book for $1.00 postpaid, or in 
combination with Norma Insrrucror ($1.27), Primary Prans ($1.52), 
FINDER ($1.52), Every Day Puans ($2.02). See schedule above. 


has been a standing offer in connection 


Your money back if not satisfactory 
with Seeley’s 


‘fon Book from the day of its publication. 
thousands who have purchased it has asked us to refund, we repeat the offer to you. 


single set has been returned. These books can be obtained as follows : 


PRICES: The Complete Set of four volumes, heavy paper cov~”'s, $1.50. 
* Complete in one cloth-bound volume, - - $2.00. 


For Combination Price with Normat. Insrrucror, Primary Pans, the 
Pararinper and Seerey’s Question Boox, see schedule above. 


4% Read full descriptive advertisement elsewhere and note particularly that if got em- 
tirely satisfactory —if not what you think it is and what you want—advise us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. We want these books to stand the test— 
YOUR TEST, and if they do not, tell us why. 


this set of Plan Books and Seeley’s Question Book, together with 
our Educational Publications, can feel sure that they have the best 


Patu- 


Teachers havin 


Although not one of the either or both o 


obtainable within this range of current helps. 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Competent teachers wanted immediately for ac ademic and grade work. Vacancies constantly occurr- 


jug, September positions also, Seud for Bulletin 17, 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. PRENCH, 
~ 9 501-503 Livingston Bldg. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, * Rochester. N.Y. 
Good teachers always in demand. 
Write us. T. 





teacher we can secure, H. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


313 Garrett Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


L. RUSSELL, Manager. 
Has been in snecessful operation for 20 years. We can secure you a lucrative position in the South or West 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsvilie,, Ky:; Pendleton, Oregon, Webster. No. Dakota. 
A Recommendation Agency of the highest clas IPERATIVE. Write any office for registration 








blank. ‘Teachers are needed for good positions in Br State. 


BREWER aeency 





THE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


FISHER ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for or placing feachers ne every part of the U.8. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY ,“oviaston: Geers. 


lass openings throughout South and Southwest. No registration fee required, Correspondence invited. 














h ’ A 70 Fifth Avenue 

e Pratt feachers Agency mm New York 
tecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teac ee ges, and schools. Receives 
it all seasons, many calis for primary aud grammar grade teachers. Vu. O;. PRATT, Mer. 








FREE REGISTRATION giistiseiviarrsan 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 
ora 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana or Alaska it will pay = to register in this Agency. 
AGENCY > 


PACIFI Eleventh year. Write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, lock, Seattle, Wash. 
Devised By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 
DRAWING CHARTS Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 


These charts are large drawings printed upon large sheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 








TEACHERS: The Agency that is on the ground and does the b in Washing- 





of the room they can be seen by every pupil in the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw with 
skill on the blackboard Subjects: 
Foreshortened leaves, in outline; lilac. Flower composition; rectangular frame ; silhouette ; oak 
spray. Flower composition; circular frame; black background ; spray with berries, Study in 
color; rose hips.  Stady of a spray of leaves, in accented outline.” Light and shade drawing of a 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. Jug and bowl studies for composition ; rectangular 


Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 


frame; flat washes of monochrome. 
Detail drawing of the feet; 


Ornament. Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray ; three tones. 
side view. 
Price per chart, 15 cents. 
Special prices made if ordered in quantity. Directions for using the Charts will be sent with each order. 
THE PALYWER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield Steet, Boston, Mass. 








HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young, 
The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet sitiilar in style to their “Pencil 
Geography.” It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as “The Little Red School House,” It contains information 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 
Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





ouvenes City. B New pennw 

















ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOUSAND. VSERS ” 


Suinds KILL SECTIONAL 


MADE IN SEVERAL OIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 
SENT ON APPROVAL $ OO PER SECTION 
FRLEIGHT PAID few AND UPWARDS 

SEND FOR. NEW CATALOG NO 24 
THE C J LVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY. 
prs of Secriowas BOomcas#s Ano fuine Capinets 











Buy Entertainments 


FROM 
THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 


Tell us your entertainment 
worries and we can help you, 

We carry a good, clean line of , 
Plays especially adapted for | 


schools; also Action Songs, 
Drills, Cantatas. etc. 
Write the Entertainment 





specialists for free catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 


TEACHERS aries. | 


| 
| 
' 
students make $200.00 monthly introducing our new | 
| 
| 
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high-grade art specialty in homes. Something un- BY MAIL 
usual; wanted by every one. You can earn enough | hr Se were rae rank ae 






ship. By my new system I can make an ex- 
pert penman of you by mail. I also teach 
Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am _ placing 


during vacation to pay expenses for a whole year. 
L.. M. NUTTER, Mgr., 464 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS .:::. 


} Good Rebuilt Typewriters $12. Up. | 

Machines look like new and are fully 
, guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth. oF gapplics 





my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges. If you wish to become a better penman, 
write me. _ I will send you FREE one of my 
Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 









287 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
free. ABSOLUTELY NEW 


AY Siw P L A 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER ONLY s53, | weeiegneamintentive 


\ py Us i ane stating what make you prefer, Ship- 4 
a al | Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 


a ua tEE Tee Pay WRITER ©0., 780 Windsor Ave,, Elmira, N.Y.) Address SAM’L FRENCH, 20 W, 22d Street, New York, 


We have no trouble in placing all the good | 


| pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
| of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 





| gaged, 


| looking down on these long lines of 





2 NORMAL a i a TOR 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpitTor’s Nore:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lyunfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 


Letter to Correspondents 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

In your letters sent recently I have 
been especially interested because so 
many of you are making vacation plans 
and wish to make profitable ones. I was | 
especially interested in one that came 
from a teacher in Illinois. I replied by 
letter as ten cents wasenclosed, but I am 
sure you will all like to hear from this 
teacher who has become interested in 
the East and will spend her vacation 
here both restfully and profitably en- 
I wonder how many of you are | 
familiar wil the literature and magazines 
of any Rest Tour Association. If you 
wish to write to one in Boston, Mass., 
11 Pinckney Street is the address. 

Those of you who can not really travel | 
can enjoy more than might be supposed 
through reading. If you have been sav- 
ing the files of the Normal Instructor, 
you will know of just the magazine arti- 
cles you will want to use,—the deligiit- 
ful, fascinatingly-written travel-talks, 
etc, 

And I am going to speak of Esperanto 
again. I know of teachers who have had 
opened to them wide fields of inspiration 
and knowledge through the auxiliary 
language. If you have become a bit 
skeptical because of some of the croak- 
ing prophecies that are, after all, only 
to be expected, read, in the March North 
American Review, the interesting and 
really wonderful story there related. 
You will find it easily,—latter pages of 
the number. 

I hope you have been able to follow 
the delighttui articles in the Chautau- 
quan which have been given under the 
general title, ‘‘ Reading Journeys in the 
Hollow-Land.’’ We need to know much 
about Holland because of the Pilgrim 
story. By the way, I find that many of 
you became interested and sent for the 
pretty book with illustrations in color 
which the Plymouth Rock Gelatine Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., supply for three 
cents,—‘‘The Story of Plymouth Rock.’’ 

The March Chantauquan gives the story 
of Tulip Bulb Culture in Holland, 
George Wharton Edwards. There are 
eighteen attractive illustrations and the | 
text is most interesting. ‘‘There is a | 
local saying that when good Dutchmen 
die they go to Scheveningen, and this is 
certainly their heaven. To stand on the 
pier on a fine day during the season, 





wicker chairs, turmed seaward, is an as- 
tonishing sight. * * * Perhaps no 
seashore in the world has been painted 
so much as Scheveningen.’’ 

We have previously noted a magazine 
article on the Hetcl-Hetchy valley, but 
in reply to another request, I want to 
speak ot the concise, usable article in 
the March Suburban Life. There are five 
beautiful pictures. The article is written 
by William F. Bade, a professor in a 
3erkeley, California, seminary; and an 
extract from a letter by John Muir giv- 
ing his opinion in the matter of the de- 
spoiling of the valley is used. Geo- 
graphically, the article is important, use- 
ful and interesting. 

In the same number use, ‘In the 
Vice-President’s Garden,’’ page 115, | 
with five pictures; the picture and text 
of the home whose interior decoration 
can not be paraileled,—‘A House Built | 
Around a Tree’’ (something of interest | 
for an Arbor Day lesson); ‘‘How We | 
Learned to Stencil,’’ with five pictures, 
and containing suggestions which teachi- 
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200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 


If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 
Teaching Pays.” It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WORKS FOR TEACHERS 


The South and West now offer bet- 
ter opportunities for capable teachers 
than any other section. THE BELL 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY covers this field 
completely aud works earnestly and 
persistently for its teachers until they 
are satisfactorily located, For full 
information and a sample copy of The 
Progressive Teacher, write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, Nashville, Tenn. 


























Memory the Basis 
of All Knowledge 








You are no greater > indioctnahy 
than your memory. Easy, increases 
—e 7 yn ee forfaces, 
names, business, studies, conversation; 
REMEMBER” develops will, public speaking, 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 





47” Our graduates are fling High Salerod 
EARN $25 TO 8100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy faseinating work, Our 
Seony of Personal Home poe by cor- 
| Tespondence, are complete, practical. Eleven y< years’ | 
| successful teaching. Expert instructors, tions 
| Treen tree workers. Write for Handsome 
| 00. ree, 


{ 
me SGallery Fino Arte, Bale Creo Mio, com 











HAND-WORK SUPPLIES 


Raflia, Reeds, Yarns. Leathers. Papers, Art 
Textiles, Materials and Tools for Metal Work 
and Crafts and Construction Work Supplies of 
every description. Completest line in the Coun- 
try. Send for lists and samples before placing 
your order, 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., 169 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, IL. 














ENTERT \INMENTS 


Of every de scription. Our list em- 
braces all that 1s NEW and NOVEL 
JUNUSUAL. Besides Stand- 
Plays, etc. 


UNIQUE a 
ard Recitations, Dialogs, 
SEND POR PRED CATALOE 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave Lebanon bi 


LEARN#: 
BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


by m mail, in a few weeks spare ryt) = ony under our 

Practical Instruction —and a Z, =, rengonate 

Kany en is yours; we are AP py to 8 stpply the demand, 

an yot graduates have worked up to salaries C4 
ar. We send complete outiit, and y 


PAY-US WO MONEY ‘cccusoypnit ain 


for special offer, stating whick you prefer to learn, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 683 lnst.Bldg, Kalamazoo, Mich 














BUSY WORK 
Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Ideal Sehoo! Pub. Co., 6646 Wentworth Ave, , Chieago, Ill, 














ers can adapt for schoolroom use; and 





the roses on page 142 (advertising sec: | 
tion) for your June drij} devices, 

And, before I close this letter, I want 
to tell you about one of the most de- 
lightful and beautifully illustrated arti- 
cles which can be used with a class that 
we have had for some time. If I tell 
you that it is written by F. Hopkinson 


STORIES TO TELL 


The best collection for primary teachers may be 
secured by sending forty cents to Little, Brown « 
Co,, 254 Washington St., Boston, for a copy of 
Laura E. Richards’ new book, : 





Smith, that will be all-sufficient as re- 





“THE PIG BROTHER’ 








gards the text ;—the title is, ‘‘ The Parthe- We Do Write to inflividual o, 





non by Way of Papendrecht.’’ And 


when you are told also that the illustra- particul ars- The Pulnam Studio, 


rder only, ( Orations, es: 
says, poems, plays, Jectures, sermons 
., On any subject for any oceasions, Send stamp ao 


Studio, (Dept. 4.) loch Bax 88, Coreana, 
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75e each, 8 for $5.50 Size including 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for catalogue of 1,000 minature illustrations, 
pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO0., 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 


Smaller Hali-Cent Size 3x3, 


For 25 or More, 
POSTPAID, Assorted as Desired 


Larger Five-Cent Size, 10x12 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, Size 7x9 


Two Cents each for 13 or More 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


BOX 13, MALDEN, 





Size 5\x8 


margin 22x28 


2 


4 
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aa Medals and Badges 


FOR 


School, College 
remy! are 


Manufactured by 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
75-77 Nassau St., N.Y. . 


A reasonable amount of 
Lettering Free. 





No. 610 
Solid Gold $1.75 





Sterl. Silver .85 Send for Catalogue. 











COLLEGE-SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-*-LODGE. 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Rea sd th this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrat 4, enam- 
cled in one or two colors, and showing any letters o1 aumerals, 





but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 


siver Plate, $3: -00 doz., sample, 10c. 
terling Silver, § 2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
oun ‘Wealso make the highest grade solid 


gold and silver 
prices. lesigns and 
showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN B BROS. CO., 138 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Pins, my oe pene ings, F 
desi; free. 


etc., at moderate 
talog '° 














‘Send for 
CatalogueK 






TY PEWRITERS waxes 


Ail the Standard Machines % to 4 
Menmtectarets, Prices 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., hieago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 








Plays, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
— Operettas, Musical Tachés, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow hy 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods. 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.68. Chicage 

















8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 





















Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 
New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
of a letter, picce of 
—_— + Mi Aony or any writ. 





seer oomassen® 

ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 

ook. Manufactured by 


The HEKTOGRAPH CO, 3252. f 
e 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Review in Elementary U. S. History and Civics. 

Classified questions. Subject fully covered. Just 

what you need for that examination. Price 25 cents. 
CLAIR B. BURNS, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


CLASS REVIEW 
MADE EASY Fenscr "Sine examinations: 


Circular free. New York Edueation Co., thany, N. Y. 


EUROPE "FAL Si TenCHERS 


ze conomy, comfort, expert Teakeseal ply Now. 
A. DAVIS, 49 Wall Street, New York ¢ City. 


EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres, 
C. J. Burton. Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


DEBATES on current questions outlined in wit 
finder. Try it 13 weeks15cts. Pathfinder, Wash. 


Personal STATIONERY 


Teachers, let your writing paper reflect your in- 
dividuality. Your name, initials, address: ele- 
santly imprinted on 50 sheets and 50 envelopes 
to match, of our Quality Correspondence Paper, 
1.00. Write for descriptive folder and Port- 
folio of samples showing styles and colors. 


HOWARD PAPER CO., Dept.C, Jersey City, N. J. 








Our Manual Contains over 
2000 questions topically ar- 
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tions are from paintings by the author 
and that four of them are beautiful full- 


page reproductions in color, you will feel | 


that you must see them. There are 
eleven illustrations. 

In the same magazine is the story of a 
‘* Fifteen Hundred Miles 
Down the Saskatchewan,’’ by Agnes C. 
Iaut,—page 459. This is very interest- 
ing as to text and illustrations,—four- 
teen in number. You have not, probably, 
an article to which you can refer which 
tells about this section of country in a 
fashion so acceptable for use with pupils. 
There is a valuable map also. 

Have you a good article on General 
Sherman to which you can refer at need. 
If not, you will surely want the one 
which begins on page 397 of the April 
Scribner’s, entitled, ‘‘General Sherman’s 
Letters Home.’’ The letters dated ‘' Camp 


POSTCARDS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


| We sell only the very best values in Postcards. We make many of them ourselves, and the 
others are selected with the greatest care from the best manufacturers in the United States and 
Germany. You save an average of a cent or more on each card by buying of us. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We send no free samples. Buy a set of each series to show as 
samples, take orders and buy in large quantities from us, taking advantage of the lowest quantity 
prices. All cards are sent postpaid at the prices quoted. 


Floral Postcards 
These are strictly high grade cards, made for us by one 
of the best lithographing houses in Germany. The color- 
ing is elegant, the curds are richly embossed and have the 
gold outlining so popular at present, They are the grade 
usually sold at 2 for 5c. By getting them in immense 
quantities and cutting out the middleman’s profit we are 
able to offer them at the remarkably low rate of 
lec each, postpaid 
100 or more 1'4c each, postpaid 
200 or more, ic each, postpaid 


There are 24 designs and they are sont assorted. Send 


. 86c.foraset. You will be delighted with them. Pupils 
often club togetney and take advantage of the quantity 
rates. Agents and dealers buy them of us in large quan- 


tities and find them great sellers. fe sell largely to 
wholesale houses, bat propose to give our customers the 
benefit of these prices. Postcards for all poee ial days at 





near Vicksburg’’ and similarly, are of 
great interest, of course. The series of | 
three papers must prove of unusual | 
interest. | 
I have just received word from a 
teacher who says slie is having regular | 
Friday afternoon ‘‘papers’’ given by her | 
pupils,—papers based entirely on sub- | 
jects chosen from the Gleanings Depart- 
ment of Normal Instructtor and prepared 
by reference to the articles noted. We 
should like to call! No wonder the class 
1s considered a ‘‘ progressive class!’’ 
Yours truly, 
Annie Stevens Perkins. 


‘‘The Most Dramatic Event in My 
Life,’’ by Commander Robert E. Peary, 
with photograph, is one of the April 
Delineator articles of value and interest. 
Page 560. ‘‘At Home With the Queen 
of Romania,’’ by Marie Van Vorst, page 
565, same magazine, is illustrated from 
aay 8 re and the text is most interest- 
ing. This is a good article to give to 
the girls to read and summarize. ‘‘Car- | 
men Sylva, ruler, poet, painter, but, 
most of all, a woman of good deeds.’’ 


‘The New Union Among the States,’' 
by W. J. McGee. Page 317, March 
Review of Reviews. The one illustra- | 
tion, page 321, is one that should find a | 
place in the school room portfolio,—-‘‘ The 
Chairman and Executive Force of the | 
National Conservation Commission.’’ 
‘‘The shameful waste of waters;’’ ‘‘The 
new declaration and proclamation of 
union are making a stronger nation on a 
broader basis.’’ 


‘‘Africa.’’ Two important articles, 
‘* Africa in Transformation,’’ by Cyrus C. 
Adams, and, ‘‘The Native Problem in 
South Africa,’? by Olive Schreiner. 
March Review of Reviews, pages 322 
and 324. 


‘* The Little Dog-Boy,’’ by Louise Fan- 
shawe Gregory, page 496, April St. Nich- 
olas. A delighful story of the boyhood 
of the great painter of animals, Sir 
Edwin Landseer. There are four beauti- 
ful pictures from paintings by Landseer. 


‘*How the Red-Cross Society Began,’’ 
by M. G. Medcalf, B. A. This is an 
important + -etch, very interestingly 
written. A good deal of history is 
interwoven. Pages 522 and 523, April 
St. Nicholas. 


‘‘The Empress Dowager of China and 
Her Court,’’ by Isaac Taylor Headland, 
Professor in the Peking University. 
Page 483, April Cosmopolitan. Eleven 
pictures. A wonderfully interesting and 
instructive story. The girls will be fas- 
cinated. Use, with this, as a companion 
article the Century paper referred to 
below, ‘‘The New Ruler of China,’’ by 
the same author. 








| from paintings representing the gems of the famous animal painter’s work, 
| ten cards. 





same prices—Memorial Day, Fourth of July, e 


CHICKENS AND FLOWERS 

Have closed out a large lot of high grade elegantly lithographed and embossed imported cards 
at half price—no more when these are gone—16 beautiful designs. Yours as long as they last at 
Ic. each, postpaid. 

PUPPIES AND KITTENS 

A set of ten of the most artistic grouping of kittens and puppies at play, reproduced in colors 
Sold only in sets of 
10c, per set, 10 or more sets 7\4c. per set, 20 or more sets 6c. per set. 


CHILDHOOD DAYS 
Ten reproductions in colors of paintings of beautiful children and ponies, dogs, gathering 
flowers, etc. The contributors to this set are some of the famous painters of theday. Very pretty 
postcards at a very low price. Sold only in sets of tencards. 10c. per set, 10 or more sets 7i<c. 
per set, 20 or more sets 6c. per set. 


TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
Fifty postcard views of wonderful places in various parts of the world, reproduced in colors 
from the best and latest photographs. Educational as well as interesting. Teachers find these 
cards very valuable in their work. Sold only in sets of fifty cards. 50c, per set, 2 sets for 75c. 
4 or more sets 30c. per set. 


Birthday Postcards.—Beautifully jeweled, each in a transparant envelope, cards that usually 
sell at 5c. each, our price 2c. each. A beautiful line without jeweling, 1c. each. 


Tinseled Postcards.—Absolutely the finest ones in the United States, beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Any three or four words you desire tinseled on them. 5c. each, 50c. for first dozen, 30c. 
per dozen afterward to induce you to act as agent, 


JOHN WILCOX, MILFORD, N. Y. 


25 Post Cards Free 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
F UNTIL JULY 1, 1909, ONLY 


The Teachers’ Gazette, a 20 page monthly, a whole year, with 25 
elegant Postcards, beautiful floral designs, lithographed in 10 colors and 
embossed, with the delicate gold outlining which is the latest fad in Postcards. 
No cheap trash, but a beautiful assortment of high grade cards, the kind 
usually sold at 2c or 3c each,sent postpaid, all for only 25c. 

send 25c Today for Magazine and Postcards. 

Phoenix, Oregon, Jan. 2, 1908, 

I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best for the prac- 

tical teacher in the schoolroom of anything I have ever 

seen. There are many others larger, with long, able 

articles on educational matters, but lacking the many 

very useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the 

schoolroom, G. W. HASELTON. 

Normal Instructor, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards for S5c. 
Primary Plans, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards for $1.10 


Address all orders to THE TEACHERS’ GAZETTE, Milford, N. Y. 
16th Summer Session, 1909 


Of Michigan “sine'2s” August 20 


Regular session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar- 

mac:, and Library Methods. Increased facilities for graduate work. Delightful location. Expenses low. 

For particulars address, EDWARD H. KRAUS, Secretary, 814 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“RANGER’’ BICYCLE 


“Ph [0 DAYS FREE TRIAL ies." 


paid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 
\\ ton Mays free telat from theday you receive it. If it does not suit youin every way and 
is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else 
= of price, a t. for aay reason whatever you do not a to keepit, ship it back 

ur expense ight and you will xot one Ce 


Low FACTORY ‘Phices We sell the highest grade bi cles direct from Sactosy 


to rider at lower prices than any ae house. 
save you $10 to emen’s profit on every hi 


e 

A. Cae e models with 

ao mya eo tires, mported a pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail 
also reliable odels at un 


theard of low prices. 
RIDER J AGENTS WANTEL 


le m 
ein ro: town and district to ride and exhibit a sam: > 
1909 Ranger ie-m furnished by us. You will 
ed at the wonderfully low prices and a the liber! positions and special offers we will 
y= first 1909 sample going to your town. Write ato once for our special offer. 
NOT BUY a Dieyele ora 2, Bele of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices ~F iberal terms. Bicye CLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles uncer 


‘our OwD name plate at double our prices. filled the yd received. 
sponse’ HAND ey er 4 a number tak: our Chicago retail stores will 


Descriptive A in ilet mat ed free. 
COASTER A BRAKES, © 


oJ IRES inate wheels, inner tubes, 
NOT WAIT oes for Seale oon cama em ull enya viking We 


everything io = — tine vv} alt the the Gon 
MEAD CYCLE “COMPANY, | Dept. A.28, ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Fighting Chance, Satan Sanderson, House of a Thousand Candles, 
Lavender and Old Lace, Emmy Lou, A Long Road, #5.270"4,.@¢ Ra"'<s 


Popular Copyright 





Fiction Sold by u 





The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well 
All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume. 
Handsome cloth binding. If | begun it 


as some standards of earlier issue, 


Our price is reduced to 45 cents per volume. Complete editions, 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. Leepese allows us to list only a | 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our 


with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices. | 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 
Adventuress, The—Coralie Stanton. 

Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S. Crowiushield, 
Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Arncliff Puzzle, The-—-Gordon Holmes. 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle. 

Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. 

Alton of Somasco— Harold Blindloss. 

Alice of 01d Vincennes—M. Thompson. 

Apache Princess, An— Capt. Charles King. 

Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 

Arthur Bonnicastle—J.G. Holland. 

Ashes of Empire— Robert W, Chambers. 

At the Mercv of Tiberius—-Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Audrey—Mary Johnston. 

Ayesha—H. Rider Haggard. 

Banker and the Bear, The—Henry M Webster. 
®arabbas— Marie Corelli. 

Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman. 

Brass Bowl, The—I,ouis Jooeph Vance. 

Battle Ground, The--Kllen Glasgow, 

Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise— Marshall Saunders. 
Belle of Bowling Green, The—Amelia Barr. 

Beverly of Graustark——G. B. McCutcheon. 

Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White. 
Blennerhassett Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. 

The—Alfred Heury Lewis. 

Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard, 

Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOntcheon. 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Californians, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Calumet “K”—Merwin-Webster. 

Call of the b hag The—Jack London. 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop~ Hamliu Garland. 
Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. Mcl. Greene. 

Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis, 

Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Cardigan—R. W. Chambers. 

Conquest of Canaan, The -B. Tarkington. 
Castaway, A— Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 
Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. 

Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 

Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen 

Christian, The Hall Caine, 

Circle, The—-Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston. 
Clansman, The -Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville—-F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Conqueror, The —Gertrude Atherton, 

Conquest of Canaan, The -B. ‘Tarkington. 

Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont 

Crisis, The— Winston Churchill. 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller. 

Dash for a Throne, AA. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A— Jack London. 

David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 

David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Day’s Work The—Rudyard Kipling. 
Deborah—James Ludlow, 

Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. 
Deliverance, The—Elien Glasgow. 

Delightful Dodd—E. Flower. 

Doctor Bryson—Frank Spearman. 

Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, 

Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston. 

Dr. Luke of the Labador—N. Duncan. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bachieller. 

Eternal City, The-—-Hall Caine. 

Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin. 

Fighting Chance, The—R, W. Chambers. 

Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene. 

For Love of yd Cyrus T, Brady. 

Fool Errant, The— Maurice Hewlett. 
Four Feathers, The—A. E. W. Mason. , 
Four Roads to Paradise— Maud W. Goodwin. 
Friend with the Countersign, A—Beuson. 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens. 
Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman. 
Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. 
Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon. 
Great Mogul, The—-Louis Tracy. 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 
Girl and the Deal, The—Karl EK. Harriman. 
Green Diamond, The—A. Morrison. 

Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath. 
Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 
Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. — 
House of a Thousand Candles, The—M. Nicholson. 
House of Mirth, The—Edith Wharton. 

In Babel—George Ade. 

In the Alamo—Opie Read. 

In the Country God Forgot—Charles. 

If! were King—Justin H. McCarthy, — 
Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. Richmond. 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—-Meredith Michelson. 

In the Palace of the King -Crawford. 7 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim—Frances 

Hodgson Burnett. 

In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 
Jessamy Bride, The—F. Frankfort Moore. 
Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 


Katrina—Roy Rolfe Gilson 
Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts 
Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 
Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 
Leopard’s S The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 
Levenworth Case, The—Auna K. Green, 
Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 
Lion and the Mouse, The—Klein and Horublower. 
Little Citizens—Myra Kelly. _ 
Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 
Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 
pe Road, The—John Oxenham. 
Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 
Love or Crown—A. W. Marchmont. 
Luck of the Roaring Camp, The--Bret Harte. 
Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 
Maid of Maiden Lane, The—Amelia Barr. 
Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chainbers. 
Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. 
Man on the Box, The.— Harold MacGrath. 
Man from Red The.—Eugene Thwing. 
Man of the Hour, —-Octave Thanet. 
Marcella,x—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Marriage of William or be Humphrey Ward. 
M. , The.—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. 
McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. 
Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes. 
Millionaire Baby, The.—Auna K. Green. 
Missourian, The. mt mb ~) EN 
—Eugene P. Lyle. 
Miss Petticoats, Dwight Tilton. 
Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Biudloss. 
Monsieur Beucaire—Booth Tarkington. 
Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster. 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and War—Dunne. 
My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. ' 
My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish. 
| My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. 
| Nancy Stair.—Elinor Macartney Laue. 
Octo The—Frank Norris. 
| Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 
Order No. 11—Caroline Abbot Stanley, 
Pam—Bettina von Hutton. 
Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss—Jack London, 
| Phroso—Anthony Hope. 
Pit, The—Frank Nurris, 
Pigs in Clover—Frank Danby. 
Port of Missing Men—Meredith Nicholson. 
Power Lot. S. P. McLean Green. 
Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 
| Princess Passes, The—C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
| Prisoner of Zenda, The—Authony Hope. 
| Prisoners of Hope Mary Johnston. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 
Queen’s Advocate, The—A. W. Marchmont. 
Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers. 
Redemption of David Corson, The—Chas. F. Goss. 
Red Saunders—David Graham ‘Phillips. 
Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. 
Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 
Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Richard Carvel— Winston Churchill, 
Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 
Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson. 
Rose o’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Rose of the World—A. and E. Castle. 
Rudder Grange — Frank Stockton. 
Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 
Santa Sanderson—Hallie Eminie Rives. 
Saracinesca—F. Marion Crawford. 
Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 
| Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 
Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor. 
Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 
Sir Nigel—A. Conan Doyle. 
Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Spoilers, The—Rex Beach. 
St, Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 
St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Storm Center, The--Chas. E. Craddock. _ 
Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdsoui. 
That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
That A. M. Barbour. 
That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B. Wright — 
Thrall of Lief the Lucky, The—Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Brady. 
Tides of Barnegat—F. Hopkinson Smith. — 
Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 
To Have and to eee ener senate ¢ 
Told by the Death’s Head—Morus Jokai. 
Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 
Up the Witch Brooh Road—Kate U. Clark. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Vergilius—Irving Bacheller. 
in 





\ 
\ ~7 wen Wister. 

Voice of t nee, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. — 
When Knigh Was in Flower—Major 
When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont. 
| When Patty Went to College—Jeau Webster. 
| When Wilderness Was King,—R. Parrish. 

| Wh Smith—Frank H. Spearman. 
Windjammers, . J. Hains. 

Wings of the ror! Louis Tracy. 
Woman of the World, A—Ella Whe eler Wilcox. 
Yoke, The—Elizabeth Miller, 








Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, a 
purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 
prices thus sécured, whether they buy one or one 
vour books from us. 


nd thus necessarily carry a large assortment and 
We re our customers the benefit of the very low 
hundred copies. You can save money by buying 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Avy one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing 


one new subscriber to either PRIMARY PLANS or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


scription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 75¢ for Nor 


Remit the full sub- 
mal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. 


You can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can your 
own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,_ - 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


**Making Rivers Work,’’ by John L. 
Mathews, page 443, April Everybody’s. 
There are ten pictures of great interest, 
showing labor-saving mechanisms used 


_—chiefy in Germany. There is material 
| for discussion and consideration. 

| ‘‘Nero,’’ by Guglielmo Ferrero. Page 
659, April McClure’s. Illustrated from 
This is an articie that 


photographs. 

everyone siiould read,—that no teacher 
will leave unfinished when once she has 
It is, in a way, remarkable. 


talogue for full list together ; Read first the postscript which explains 


the work of the author and tells how he 
came to America at the solicitation of 
| President Roosevelt. 


‘*The Trade and Trail of Tuskers,’’ by 
Mrs. Harris R. Childs, page 650, April 
McClure’s. This is interesting and use- 
| ful to the teacher of geography. The 
five pictures are especially useful for the 
Africa portfolio. Paragraph three, page 
653. is somewhat striking aud will pro- 
voke discussion, —incidentally increasing 
| knowledge. 

‘‘A Continent Despoiled,’’ by Rudolf 
Cronau, page 639, April McClure’s. One 
full-page illustration from a drawing by 
the author. This is an article whica the 
thoughtful teacher who has become in- 
terested in Conservation policies will 
surely want to know about. It is not 
| especially recommended to give to the 
class or to use with them, except inci- 
dentaily. It is ‘‘doletul’’ but most 
' worthy of perusal and thought. 


| The ‘‘Cleveland’’ series is continued 
| in the April McClure’s. Title of this 
| installment, ‘‘Cleveland’s Opinions of 
| Men.’’ The two-page section on ‘‘Cleve- 
| land as a Teacher in the Institution for 
| the Blind’’ interested me_ especially. 
| There are ten pictures. 


| ‘Grover Cleveland,’’ by Jesse Lynch 
| Williams, page 533, April American 
| Magazine. Five pictures. Stories by 
| him; stories about him. This is partic- 
| ularly good to give to the boys. It is 
| full of anecdote and pleasant suggestion. 


| 

| ‘*After the Earthquake,’’ by Robert 
| Hichens, April Century, page 928. Six 
| interesting pictures. ‘‘When the terrible 
earthquake occurred ~in Calabria and 
Sicily I was in Naples.’’ This is a most 
thrilling account. 

‘The Messina Earthquake,’’ by Frank 
| A. Perret, April Century, page 921. Four 
| pictures. ‘‘Extent ot the Disaster ;’’ 
‘*Brighter Days—Organized Work;’’ 
‘‘From a Scientific Point of View;’’ 
‘‘The Lesson of the Earthquake.’’ 
‘*Scenes in Sicily,’’ five fine pictures, 
pages 663—867, April Century ‘‘ Meissen 
and Dresden.’’ Series—‘‘Romantic Ger- 
many.’’ April Century. The boys and 
girls will probably be much interested, 
because of their knowledge of Dresden 
china in the picture in page 874, ‘‘ Dres- 
den--Porcelain Fair in the New Mar- 
| ket.’’? The interesting article is written 
| by Robert Haven Schauffler. There are 
| seven fine pictures, one full-page picture 
| each of the twu title cities. 


‘‘The New Ruler of China: Prince 
Chun, the Regent, With Glimpses of the 
Court at Peking,’’ by Isaac Taylor Head- 
land, page 805, Apri] Century. Six pic- 
tures. This article is very valuable and 
| very fascinating also. 





‘There are several useful geographical 


er's. ‘*When Our Ship Went Down,’’ by 
George Harding, page 695, April Harp- 


|er's, is an account of an adventure with 


the sealing fleet off Newfoundland. There 
are ten pictures. The boys will thank 
you for putting this in their way and 
you can ask them what they learn from 
it. ‘‘A Street in the Hague’’ and 
“Queen Sophie of The Netherlands’’ 
—these two pictures as well as others of 
the five illustrating ‘‘Diplomatic Life 
at The Hague’’ will interest the ciass. 
The article is written by Madame de 
Brunsen. Page 683. ‘‘Beyond Beersheba,’’ 
by Norman Duncan, page 782. Seven 
pictures. This is, as one would expect, 
fascinating and full of information also. 


large cities of the United States, will 
want this, especially the 





Avenue picture. 


‘‘Chicago,’’ by Charles Henry White, | 
with reproductions in tint of etchings | 
by the author (six), page 729. Teacliers | 
who ask for articles about the states and | 








| 


See companion | 
| Cosmopolitan article noted above. 


and historical articles in the April Harp- | 


| 
| 
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ANEW INDUSTRY 


Growing Trees For Market 


The U. S. Forestry service in its ‘Waning Hard- 
wood Supply” Circular estimates that we are 
using 25 billion feet of hardwood lumber a year 
and t our supply will be exhausted in 16 years. 
This estimate was made three years ago so ac- 
cording to its estimate we have only enough for 
13 years more. It was the realization of this fact 
that turned the attention of lumbermen to Eu- 
calyptus as grown in California. Eucalyptus is 
a native of Australia and was introduced into 
Califcrnia about sixty years ago and on account 
of its rapid growth became very popular as wind- 
breaks for orange and lemon groves and for fuel 
supply, but it has only been recently that it has 
been tested and used as lumber for flooring, fur- 
niture, tool handles, wagon spokes, etc. 

The following is taken from the United States 
Forest Service Circular No. 59—Blue Gum (Eu- 
calyptus Globulus) is one of the largest and most 
rapid growing trees in the world. In California, 
under favorable conditions, trees have attained 
a height of 175 feecand a diameter ofs5 feet in 
twenty-five years. Seedling stands will average 
a height of 50 feet in six years and 1oo feet in ten 
years. Under very favorable circumstances in- 
dividual trees have reached a height of 125 feet 
and a diameter of 36 inches in nine years. In 
sprout stands growth is even more rapid ; trees 
frequently reach 3 inches in diameter and 35 feet 
in height in eight months, while in three years a 
diameter of 7 inches and a height of 70 feet are 
often -attained. The wood of Blue Gum is very 
hard, strong and tough. It is less elastic than 
hickory but has been demonstrated by mechan- 
ical tests to be little inferior to the best second- 

towth hickory. Blue Gum timber is utilized 
or a great variety of purposes in California. In 
Southern California the steady demand renders 
commercial planting for fuel very profitable. 
The lumber has been extensively used for vehicle 
stock and for the wooden parts of agrilcultural 
implements, It is also made into insulator pins 
fur electric wiring and is used for furniture aud 
cabinet work, hard-wood flooring etc. Returns 
from Blue Guin plantations may be had in from 
four to six years if they are cut for fuel. Blue 
Gum pile timbers bring from $5 to $15 apiece on 
the stump. 

A tree that will grow 125 feet high and three 
feet in diameter in niue years and is the finest 
kind of lumber should be considered the eighth 
wonder of the world. It is well worth one’s 
while to send for the booklet offered free on the 
back page, which tells you more about Eucal- 
yptus than we can in a short article. 


New Style Turnouts of The Ohio 
Carriage Mfg. Co. 


The new Buggy Style Book of the Ohio Carriage 
Mfg. Co. is fresh from the hands of the printers. 

It illustrates the many new and unusually 
Stylish rigs, which President H. C. Phelps is off- 
ering this year to his “factory-to-home” petrons. 

Among the 125 styles of Split Hickory Vehicles 
there are many new and effective ideas, as well 
as the best development of standard styles in 
Top Buggies, Automobile Seat, Two-in-one Bug- 
gies, Handsome Runabouts with Fancy Seats, 
Regular Seats and Automobile Seats, Carriages, 
Surreys, Spring Wagons, and Harness, 

This year the Celebrated Sheldon Genuine 
French Point Automobile Springs are used on 
all Sheldon Vehicles which contributes greatly 
to their easy riding. 

The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Company sells direct 
to the purchaser cutting out jobber, wholesaler 





| and retail dealer. 


It makes a special and liberal offer of 30 days 
free road test with the privilege of returning 
the buggy in case of dissatisfaction on any point. 

Their Split Hickory Vehicles are guarranteed 
for two years’ time. 

Our readers who are interested in any way in 
buggies should certainly send for this handsome 
and complete new catalog. 

It surpasses anything that this live concern 
has ever issued before, and is sent free on the 
simple request. 

The Ohio Carriage Co. pay the postage. For 
this catalog address H. C, Phelps, Pres., Ohio 
Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 224 Columbus, O. 
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Lincoln’s Springfield 

There he lived and there his body lies 
entombed. Besides the interest which at- 
taches to a visit to the grave, the Illinois 
State Capital contains Lincoln’s old home 
and many other places of deep interest to 
victten. Ht your ticket reads over the 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


between Chicago and St. Louis, stop-over 
at Springfield can be without addi- 
tional charge. The time- are arranged 
so that passengers can spend a few hours 
in sight-seeing en route between Chicago, 
St. Louis nd Kansas City. Take advan- 
tage of the above suggestion offered exclu- 


sively by were Only Way” 
Sead for circular of information. 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, - | 
oO. 





General Passenger Agent, Chicag 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 17th. 


Courses for Elementary School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors and Principals. 

School of Observation with eight 
grades and an ungraded room in charge 
of experts representing a variety of 
Training Schools and City Systems. 
Seminar for the discussion of work ob- 
served. 

School Play Ground Supervision and 
School Gardening; Psychological Clinic; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physical 
and Botanical Laboratories. 

Courses in the usual subjects leading 
to the degrees of A. B., B. S., M. A. 
and Ph. D. 

For circular and information address 
A. Duncan Yocum, Director of the 
Summer School, Box 2, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 











UMMER> 
CHOOLe 


TEACHERS: Why not attend the 
N.E.A.in Denver this summer and at 
the same time take advantage of an 
up-to-date Summer Normal? Write 
for the 16th annual catalog. Address 


THE DENVER NORMAL 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
1543-45 Glenarm Street, DENVER, COLO. 














UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18th to July 31st. For High School 
Teachers, Principals, College Students, 
and those preparing for Entrance Require- 
ments. Large faculty. Credits given. 

Delightful climate in the mountains. 
Write for announcement to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL. 
E. A. Alderman, Pres., 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 














Commencement Parts 


Contains models of the salutatory, the valedictory, 
orations, class poems, class songs, class mottoes, 
Class will, ivy poem and song, Dux’s speech; essays 
and addresses for flag day, the seasons, national and 
other holidays; after-dinner and responses 
to toasts. Also modele for occasions] addresses — 
social, educational, political, re us. Also models 
gredanl 1 d ea egueation nal 4 
c le lonal confer- 

cal at moat bail » public build- 

ing, library; for holidays, festival and scores 
jal and other occasions. Also themes for es- 

and lists of subjects for orations, essays, toasts. 


20% discount to teachers 
Commencement Parts (as above described)... $1.50 
1. 





a 
Pros and Cons (complete debates) . 1.50 
Pieces That Have Taken Prize$.....,.ccccccecee 1.25 
The Best ican Orations of ‘Today ee ooo 4 
50 


e Ameri 
Character bd 
Intiantanasus Parlincennt Gil, * 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
31-33=35 W. 15th St. New York City 

















for Debates and E s. Prepared 
OUTLINES [oy nee on ‘given subjects at W 
P. S. Hallock, Box 157. Wilmington, Del. 


BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. 
BM, (Olin EM. -<< «02... 2200s renova $ 75 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 152 pp., paper......200-cereeeeeees 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
Pre. . 123 pp., paper.....csccereeeeceece 
UTLIN TORY, Prof. C. 
L. ES OF OHIO HISTO by Cc 


each, 





PR EI pe ei aa he 25 
25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 
Bi TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL..........- .25 
10 UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS _FOR 
TEACH . TI 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND ATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full cloth. ...-.-.-.+s-+++. ; 
THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 


Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 5 


Book Reviews 


‘*Modern Geometry.’’ By C. Godfrey, 
and A. W. Siddons. 162 pages, $1.25 
Net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This work covers the field required by 
the examinations in mathematics for the 
A. B. degree at Cambridge, England, and 
| it is recommended as useful for any stu- 


| dent of the higher mathematics. The au- 


thor tells us, however, ‘‘For those who 
ultimately make a special study of Ge- 
ometry, the book would serve as an in- 
troduction to more advanced treatises,’’ 
thus clearly implying, that the work is 
but preliminary to the work taken and 
| understood by instructors of mathematics 
'in the higher schools throughout the 
British realm. The authority of the au- 
thors, one head master of England's 
Royal Naval College and the other head 
master of Harrow Scliool is assurance 
that the text and arrangement is above 
criticism from any but students of the 





| highest efficiency and scholarship in the 
| line of higher mathe:natics. 


‘*Robinsono Kruso.’’ De Danielo Defo. 
143 pages. Henry Altemus Company, 


| Philadelphia. 
One need not be a profound student of | 


living or dead, or even of invented lang- 
uages, to recognize an old friend under 
so thin a disguise as ‘‘ Robinsono Kruso.”’ 
But it does,perhaps, require a little lin- 
guistic knack to identify ‘‘Vendredo”’ 
with the faithful man Friday of our 
childhood. But it is the old story in the 
new language ‘‘Esperanto.’’ In the in- 
troduction the translator has placed in 
compact form enough of the elements of 
grammar and vocabulary to enable the 
reader to follow the story with little 
difficulty. The text isa literal transla- 
tion of the Altemus Young People’s edi- 
tion, and is pleasingly illustrated. 


‘‘Montaigne and Education of the 
Judgment.’’ By Gabriel Compayre. 139 
pages, goc. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 

This is the sixth and last of the already 
well-known ‘‘Pioneers in Education’’ 
series by the same distinguished educa- 
tor. It would be difficult to find a better 
appreciation of the pioneer expounder of 
the use of education in training judg- 
ment and in gaining truth. The close of 
the ‘‘essay’’ coniains ina sentence the 
summary of the whole matter, ‘‘and it is 
no doubt because I loved truth that in 
spite of a few censors who have jeered at 
me, I have met readers who have es- 
teemed and loved me.’’ 


‘*The Pearl,’’ A Middle English 
Poem. A Modern Version in the metre 
of the original. By Sophie Jewett, 
Wellesley College. 120 pages with 
frontpiece $1.00; student’s edition 4oc. 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., N. Y. 

Among the treasures of the British Mu- 
seum is a manuscript which contains 
four anonymous poems, apparently of 


.|common authorship: ‘‘The Pearl,’ 
‘*Cleanness,’’ ‘‘Patience,’’ ‘‘Sir Ga- 
wayne and the Green Knight.’’ From 


the language of their unknown writer, 
it seems clear that he wasa native of 
some Northwest district of England, and 
that he lived in the second half of the 
Fourteenth Century, a contemporary of 
Chaucer and second only to that master 
poet in his day. He is quite unknown, 
save as his work reveals him, a man of 
aristocratic breeding, of religious and 
secular education, of a deeply emotional 
and spiritual nature, gifted with imagin- 
ation and perception of beauty. he 
poems called ‘‘Cleanness’’ 
tience,’’ retell incidents of biblical his- 
tory for a definitely didactic purpose. 
‘*The Pearl’’ is the lament, it would 
seem, of a father fora little, long-lost 
dangliter. Miss Jewett’s translation of 
this poem carries out still farther the 


and ‘‘Pa- : 





them. They are used wherever the best is demanded. Cakes, half-pans 
or tubes; uniform in color, texture and strength. 
No. 122 box, above, has one cake each: Carmine, Ultramarine, 
Perfect Yellow, Black; No. 7 Brush. In place of black you 
may have Charcoal Gray or an extra Perfect Yellow. 


T' quality of Devoe School Water Colors is the reason so many prefer 





No. 118 has 8 half-pans—Gamboge, Crimson, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray; No. 7. Brush. 


Devoe Wood Stains in powder forms. 14 colors; dissolve in water. 2 ounce 
cans. Best thing of the kind. Special terms to schools and teachers. 


Address Dept. 3. DEVOE 


‘176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 












How to PREPARE and How to PASS 


EXAMINATIONS 


THE NEW YORK STATE EXATIIIN- 


STUDY ATIONS FOR THE PAST 14 YEARS 





These examinations are used by more County 

Superintendents, School Commissioners and 

Boards of Examiners in preparing examinations 

for teachers’ certificates allover the United 

States, than any cther similar sets of examl- 

nation questions, 

‘‘History repeats itself’’—so do 
examinations. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this fact and use these 

st examinations when preparing 

or an examination in any one of 

the following subjects. Geography 
is the same the world over, so is U. 
S. History. The same may be said 
of any oneof the following subjects, 
These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under thedirect 
4 supervision of Commissioner Draper 
and the answers have been carefully 
written out by Edwin Welling Cady, 
A. M., a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Following are the subjects cov- 
ered which have been revised and 
are up-to-date, viz: 
























A, S. DRAPER, State Commissioner of Education for New York. 



















14 Vears of in Arithmetic, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Grammar, with Auswers. 
14 Years of in Geography, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Physiology, with Answers. 
4 Years of in Methods. with Answers. 
14 Years of in Civil Government,with Answers. 
4 Years of in U. S. History. with Answers, 
4 Years o in Eng. Composition,with Answers. 
4 Years of in Bookkeeping, with Answers. 
4 Years of in School Law, with Answers. 
4 Yenrs of in Algebra, with Answers. 
4 Years of in Gen. History, with Answers. 
4 Years of in Rhetoric, with Answers. 
4 Years of in Literature, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Astronomy, with Answers. 
4 Years of in Botany, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Physics, with Answers, 
4 Years of in Chemistry, with Answers, 
4 Years o in Zoology, with Answers, 
4 Years o in Geology, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Latin with Answers. 
14 Years of in School Economy, with Answers. 








Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; the 22 subjects complete 


.00, which is less than 10 cents fi h subject. 
for $2.00 BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box B, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
















air of scholarly ease, even as the orig- 
inal carries the translation toa higher 
point. We are reminded of the work of | 
the more modern Jewett by the poem | 
and its translator. On his death bed he 
wished to be raised to look from tbe 
window across the broad campus of Ox- 
ford and said to his companions, ‘‘ Make | 
the college beautiful, boys.’’ But at a 

different time he remarked toa student | 
of too scholarly instincts, ‘‘ Don’t stay | 
around the college too long.’’ The 
poem has baffled many translators, but 
competent critics praise the present ver- 
sion as at once accurate and melodious. 








(Continued on page 44) 


2 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 100 En- 


o 
Wedding graved in script lettering, including two envelopes, 


Or in Imitation Engraving for $2.50. 
Stationery engraved with your initials on 


60 sheets, fine quality, including 50 en- 
velopes, $1.35. 


Monogram 
Cards 


Workmanship unexcelled. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for samples. 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 


neatly engraved with your name, 100 for $1,15, or in im- 
itation engraving for 50 cts. 
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VALPARAISO 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


UNIVERSITY 


—~- (ACCREDITED) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 


Will open its Summer Term, May 18, 1909; Mid-Summer Fees June 15, 1909; and its Thirty-seventh | 


Year, September 21, 1 


The growth of the Lnastitation has been without a 
parallel. It was established in 1873 with 3 Depart- 
ments, 4 Instructors and the annual enrollment was 
“10 different students, Now there are 


25 Departments 176 Instructors 


and an annual enrollmént last year of 


5367 Different Students 


The reason for this growth is the fact that the In- 
stitution is constantly increasiug its facilities, strength- 
ening it courses of study and offering additional ad- 
vantages without making the expense to the student 
any greater, 

It is well-equipped with buildings, library, labora- 
tories, and apparatus for giving thorough instruction 

“in the following 


DEPARTMENTS 
Preparatory, Teachers’, Kinderg: Pedagogy, 
Manual Training, $ Scientific, onl y, logy. ivi a repeat 
Classical, Higher English, German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Elocution and Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Review. 
The aim of the Institution is to give to all, 


whether rich or poor, equal advantages for se- 


curing a thorough, practical education. 

in orderto carry out this idea the inetitu- 
tion has always provided 

The highest grade of instruction. 

it one supplied itself with the best equip- 
ment 

it nas made the expenses the lowest. 

It is thought by some that because the expenses are 
so low, the character of the instruction must be in- 
ferior, 








It is but just to say thatthe salaries of the instruc- 
tors equal those of the best state universities. In other 
words the low rates have not been made at the ex 


pense of a high grade of instruction, but have been 
made by applying business principles to 


“The Cost of Living’’ 


80 that most satisfactory accommodations for board 
and room may be had at from $1.70 to $2.25 per 
week, Tuition $15 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
If the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year 
it includes all of the departments, excepting Medical, 
Dental, and private lessons in Music. The total ex- 
pense of board, tuition, and furnished room for the 
recular school year (thirty-six weeks)need not exceed 
$102.20, or for forty-eight weeks $131.60. 





DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY 


Valparaiso University 


On account of the clinical advantages this de- 
partment is located in Chicago, just one block 
from the medical department of the school. The 
building, 80 x 120 ft., five stories high, is entirely 
occupied by the Dental School, 

The school has been established for a quarter 
of a century under the well known name of 


“Chicago College of Dental Surgery”’ 
Dr. Truman W. Brophy, M.D., D. D.S., LL. D., 
has been the Dean of the college from the begin- 
ning, and continues to act in the same capacity. 
His name is favorably known in dental circles 
in every city in the country as well as in foreign 
countries. 


Students enter the Dental Department at the 
beginning of the year only All other 
departments at any time. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
Valparaiso University 

The course of study in thisis the same as that 
of the best medical schools. Valparaiso Univer- 
sity owns its college and hospital buildings in 
both Valparaiso and Chicago. The Chicago 
buildings are just across the street from Cook 
County Hospital, in one of the 


Greatest Medical Centers in the World 
The medical department is conducted in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State and the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is conferred on all who com- 
plete the course. 

Two years of the work may be done at Valpar- 
iso, thus greatly reducing the expenses, or the 
entire four years may be done in Chicago, 


During the summer terms the regular work of the school continues the same as during any other term of the year, 








review work or a part of each without additional expense. 





Catalog Mares Free. Addres 
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ROWN, President or O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President, 


Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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GAYLORD’S VERB BLANKS 


French, 
BENEFIT THE PUPIL by placing the verb before him in clear, con- 


cise, 


German, 


easily remembered form. 


Spanish, 


Italian, Latin, 


Save half his time writing out his conjugations. 
BENEFIT THE TEACHER by making tedious explanations in the 


class room, 


unnecessary. 
Simplify looking over pupils’ papers, and make both studying and 


teaching the languages a 


sure. 


Send for FREE sample. 


GAYLORD BROS. 


230 E. Washington Street 
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HE large sale and countless com- al 
EVERY DAY PLAN Sas : 
tion Book has enjoyed during the it 
brief period since its production, ef 
SIPeeER. HUME For Teachers amply justify our conclusion that a w 
perenne 
fen son of All Grades New and Modern w 
ee ° ne 
WINTER NUNBER By NELLIE G. PETTICREW Question Book of 
AUTUMN NUMBER and dapper McCABE, of the would be welcomed by the great Ww 
PIQUA, OHIO, SCHOOLS body of progressive teachers. th 
Seeley’s estion Book ah 
The Most Attractive apregee Thoroughly 
and Useful Set of Covers the Following Topics: al 
English and Geography tk 
Books Ever Published American Literature U.S. History tt 
For Teachers | ome Civil Government ' 
Saenty st 
Volume I Autumn Plans (40c) ——_ —e of Teaching th 
Il Winter Plans (40c) Algebra on 
Volume ( Physiology & and Morals fa 
Volume III Spring Plans (40c) Suggestione for the Study of Current Events 
Volume IV General Plans (40c) These topics are treated: wi 
Set Complete—4 Volumes, $1.50 FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively Wi 
in 1 cloth vol., $2.00 treating methods of studving and teaching the vartous subjects. This m 
Complete bound vol., $2. invaluable feature is found in xo other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s 
COMBINATION PRICES as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. th 
Full Set Avery Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 yr.....$1.90 ee By questions covering every conceivable phase of each w 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yr........$2.15 omnuest, de 
‘ _— cide r A : i THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. he 
is a set of handsome plan dooks, written » y is i 
Every Day Plans and arranged dy ee for teachers, to SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 Pages, is printed on a fine 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound im silk cloth. 
furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. PRICE, $1.00. POSTPAID. fo 
These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her ORDER TO-DAY—If not perfectly satisfied, tell us and we will refund 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. your money . sé 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research " 
~ | find and = ~ the teacher is often ae to procure because of lack COMBINATION RATES z 
of necessary books Seeley’ ues Book. 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred ys Q tion ey co 
subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupiis of all ages. 1. With Normal Instructor 1 yr. $1.27 —2 yrs. $1.52; WITH BOTH ; 
‘is sey = how to do, what to do and supply the material with 2. With Primary Plans 1 year = - $1.52'1 Year, $1.92 fo 
w = to A . , at a a 4 3. With The Pathfinder 1 year $1.52. ju 
1ey contain not heory—aets ing but pract ce up-to-date materia 4. With Both Normal Instructor and Pathfinder 1 year $1.92, or e 
A v4" part of material is “ready for use” and, judging from the Both Pri Plans and Pathfinde of 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their ones, 4 rt year $2.02. ; 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 5. With All Three Journals 1 year, $2.42. 13] 
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‘Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


Stories and Story-Tellers 


N OPENING a book of Yule-tide stories 
O one day, I found this beautiful story as an 
introductory chapter: 

**Long ago there were no Popular Tales and a 
sad time it was for children, for in their para- 
dise this most beautiful butterfly was wanting. 
At that time, there were two beautiful children 
of a king who played in their father’s splendid 
garden. In this garden were gathered all the 
beautiful flowers and birds; the fountains glowed 
with the colors of gold and silver fish. But 
though the children had everything that heart 
could wish, they were not happy. They sat si- 


lent and sad and knew not what it was they . 


F 


é 


wished for. All this grieved the queen mother. 
‘Oh, that I were a child again,’ she sighed, 
‘but I have journeyed too far from the realm 
of childhood to comprehend the needs of chil- 
dren. Would that the golden Bird of Para- 
dise might come and bring that which would 
make my dear children happy: - 

The story goes on to tell that while the 
mother was speaking, a Bird of Paradise came 
and lighted on her lap, and, behold, when 
it had again taken wing, there was a marvelous 
egg from which, at the touch of the queen, a 
wonderful being sprang. Although. it had 
wings, it was not a bird, nor a butterfly, 
neither « bee, nor a dragon fly, but something 
of all these and not to be described. In a 
word, it was the winged delight of childhood, 
the wonderful bird Imagination, the Popular 
Tale. The Tale continued with the children 
and they were never weary of it as long as 
they were children. And it was only after 
they possessed the Tale that they fully under- 
stood the flowers, the trees, and the birds of 
their garden. 

**The ‘l'ale even lent them wings and they flew 
far away into the vast world, and nevertheless 
were at home again as soon as they desired. Such 
was its nature, that even those who had reached 
mature life found pleasure in it, provided only 
that in their riper years they possessed something 
which they had brought with them from the gar- 
den of childhood—-a child-like simplicity of 
heart.”’ 

We are told that man has inhabited the earth 
for 6000 years more or less, and that he has pos- 
sessed a literature for 3000 years, but as incredi- 
ble as it may seem, only in the last two centuries 
has there been any literature for children. Of 
course, from remote times, there have existed the 
folk-lore tales, but these were not distinctively 
juvenile. They were for the most part products 
of the race-mind and had their origin in symbol- 
ism. The more these tales are studied, however, 


the more we are we with their importance 
a the deep, underlying truths which they con- 
ain. 


There are several distinct types of these stories 
common to all les. First, there are the 


“Two Brother’’ stories, such as ‘*Romulus and 
Remus,”’ ‘*Castor and Pollux” and ** Hengist and 


By Harriet G. Reiter 


Horsa.’’ Research has brought to light more 
than two hundred of these legends and certain 
features are common to all. For instance, we 
find in all of them a struggle in which one brother 
is overcome and the other lives, or, as in the story 
of **Castor and Pollux,’’ they live on alternate 


days. 

We search for the meaning of these old tales 
that are common to all people of all races of all 
lands, and we find that there is a common recog- 
nition that in all planes of life there is a struggle 
between two factors, one of which prevails over 
the other. Any construction involved a corre- 
sponding destruction. The sea destroys a portion 


ov every evil 


under the sun 
here ig aremed 





Tf there be one 
try to find ul, 

Tf there be none 
never mind it. 





of land in one region to build again in another. 
The egg is destroyed that the bird may live. The 
brilliant-hued butterfly has its being at the ex- 
pense of the humble moth. 

Bring the ‘twin brother”’ stories nearer home— 
knowledge is obtained by the death and destruc- 
tion of ignorance. And does not mankind rise 
to higher moral planes and spiritual delights by 
struggling with and overcoming evil? he an- 
cient wise men and philosophers observed these 
great struggles going on inthe world round about 
them and as a result these **Twin Brother’’ stories 
were coined and have been handed down to us as 
a precious legacy. 

he most beautiful group of these old legends 
is that of the stories of the °*Captive Maidens” 
or ‘*Sleeping Beauty”’ stories. These appear in 
great variety in all countries of Europe and West- 
ern Asia. Sometimes the maiden alone sleeps 
and sometimes her entire household sleeps also. 
In the charming tale of the ** Brier Rose”’ it will 
be remenrbered that even the very flies upon the 
wall slept. In almost every case the maidens 
sleep or are held captive upon a mountain. But 
not always are the sleepers maidens. We have 
the story of Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, 
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or there ig none. 


who sits asleep in the mountains and while he 
slumbers his great red beard has grown around 
and around him and wound itself in and out 
among the rocks. ‘Two ravens fly back and forth 
to bring him news of the Fatherland. When they 
shall come telling him thet once again Germany 
is united and great he will awake and rule the 
empire. The meaning of this story is simple, as 
it evidently refers to the dormant spirit of Ger- 
many. Inthe same way we have the story of 
Charlemagne ne in the mountains of Nor- 
mandy until the shadow of the Corsican shall 
grow less. The meaning of the captive maiden 
stories is more obscure. ‘Those who have made 

a study of these stories believe they refer to 
the dormant affections of men’s souls. As 
has been said before, there is always an 
association of mountains with these tales. 
There are both high and low standards of 
life. Mankind commonly dwells in the val 
leys. The higher levels lie dormant until 
aroused by some special effort. Somewhere in 
the higher fastnesses of men’s souls lie sleep- 
ing the loftier aspirations, like captive maidens 
in the mountains, and they cannot be set free, 
until men, as Longfellow says, have toiled 
upward through the night.* 

Children’s books as such were first known 
during the reign of Queen Anne, when a 
**Playbook for Children’ was printed, in 
1703. John Newberry was the first to print 
books that were really for children, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. They were 
said to be beautifully bound in “‘flowery gilt 
binding,”’ but unfortunately none of them have 
survived the passage of time. Oliver Gold 
smith eked out his slender income by writing 
some of these books. Goody Two-Shoes and 

Giles Gingerbread are attributed to him. 

To Mr. Samuel Wood of New York belongs 
the honor of printing the first children’s books 
in America. One of his books, called ** Innocent 
Poetry,”’ contains this quaint preface: **The fol- 
lowing pages are the production of two young fe- 
males, whose duty to an aged and infirm parent 
induces them to assign the trifling profits arising 
therefrom to her assistance and precarious sup- 
yort. * * * Should the whole be found 
adapted for the instruction of youth, the author’s 
ideas will be confirmed, the aged parent assisted, 
and the end answered.”’ 

Mr. Wood is described as a_ pleasant, genial 
man, and indeed, we certainly have to believe it 
when we read his advertisement **To furnish good 
little boys and girls with pretty little books with 
neat cuts.”” His greatest delight was to meet the 
steamboats, and, with his pockets bulging out 
with his “‘pretty little books”’ to pass them out 
to children. 

If you contrast these tiny old pamphlets with 
the beautiful and elaborate books that crowd the 
shelves of the children’s libraries today, you will 
see that in no department of literature has there 


*Symbol P ychology, by Adolph Roeder, Harper & Bros. Pub. 
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been so fine and rapid a growth. Although chil- 
dren’s literature is a plant of so recent growth, it 
is hardy and npr and is being well nurtured 
and cared for, and in consequence, is developing 
rare strength and beauty. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Isaac Watts said, *‘Some of my friends im- 
ugine my time is employed in too mean a service 
a ne I write for babes.”” What a contrast when 
we now see some of our most gifted authors proud 
to write for children. 

The question arises, ‘*From whence shall we 
get the stories to use in the schoolroom?”’? And 
the answer is, **From the highways and byways 
of literature,—the fables, the fairy tales, the 
stories of gods and heroes,’’ while history must 
also yield her choicest treasures. 

All teachers, and more especially primary 
teachers, should master the art of story-telling. 
They should know how to touch the heart of a 
child. How to bring out the point of a story, 
how to dress it and place it in its finest setting. 
The teacher should allow no such barrier as a 
book or paper to come between her and the little 
ones. She must study the 
story until she gets thorough- 
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it were. Its peculiar quality—whether pathos, 
humor, or interest, must be transmitted. Each 
tale which claims a place in good fiction differs 
in some way from every other. The smile that 
follows the **Princess and the Pea’’ is different 
from the chuckle that follows the ** Uncle Remus 
Stories.”” Stories from the same author differ 
from each other. Andersen touches the sublime 
in the **Bell,’’ he is merry and free in the “Leap 
Frog,” humorous in the ‘*Shirt Collar,’’ pa- 
thetic in the ‘*Constant Tin Soldier,’’ and very 
touching and sad in the ‘*Story of a Mother.”’ 
The children’s story-teller should never forget 
his audience and their attitude toward life, which 
is very different from that of a grown-up aud- 
ience. Children have very imperfect impres- 
sions, they cannot piece out and fill in as an adult 
mind can. ‘Then again, one of the greatest mis- 
takes a story-teller makes is in not laine able to 
forget his grown-up audience. If he would suc- 
oat he must give himself up unreservedly to the 
child’s point of view and enter his world and 
moods. By doing this he will find that his task 





ly into the spirit of it. She ——— 
can only give to others what 
she herself has felt, then her 





experience will become theirs, 
her thoughts their thoughts. ~~. 
Ruskin says, **The greatest ? 





thing a human soul ever does 
in this world is to see some- 
thing and tell what it saw in 
a plain way.’’ The story- 
teller cannot expect her aud- e? 
ience to respond to the humor 
or pathos of a story unless 
she herself has felt the hu- C 
mor or pathos. She must IO 
feel the story herself if she 
expects her audience to re- wi] 
spond. ° | 6 | / 
Sara Cone Bryant tells in 


her little book how a friend C) / 
of hers used a nonsense story 4 5 o { ? P) 


that always sent the audience 
into convulsions of laughter, 
but never seemed funny to 
her. The friend, however, 
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persuaded her to use the story. 
She did so several times but 
elicted only polite smiles and 
a laugh or two. She studied 
the story with great pains, 
only to fail again, which she 
says did not surprise her for 
she was conscious in her own 
soul that it was a ,stupid 
story. Afterwards in look- 
ing over her old notes, the 
utter nonsense and fun of the 
story struck her and the next 
day she again tried it. She says, ‘‘Chuckles 
yunctuated my periods; helpless laughter ran 
like an undercurrent below my narrative; it was 
a struggle for me to keep sober myself; the non- 
sense tale had found its own atmosphere. ”” 

If the story is told for its beauty of thought 
the teller must feel that beauty in her own soul. 
She will give to the children precisely what she 
herself has gotten—no more, no less. Only pos- 
sessing herself the sparkling gem of humor, the 
glowing pearl of beauty, the bright ruby of im- 
agination, can she pass these priceless jewels on 
to her little hearers. The story-teller is the in- 
terpreter. She gives the story plus her own in- 
terpretation, but always she gives, gives, gives. 
She is a messenger whose constant care should be 
to give only the best. But again, she can only 
give what she herself possesses. Every story that 
is worth telling has a message. Listen humbly 
for that message and then, having heard it, send 
it forth to others with honest effort. 

This may sound rather strange when we think 
of such tales as **The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse,’’ or ‘The Goose and the Seven 
Goslings,’’ but it is not. ‘‘Every story has its 
view-point, its setting, its facial expression, as 
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becomes far easier of accomplishment. Think 
what the horrible result would have been had _ the 
author of Alice in Wonderland kept his eye on 
the grown-ups instead of upon the world of make- 
believe inhabited by the little ones. They see 
nothing strange in rabbits talking, turtles wee 
ing, cats disappearing leaving only the grin. It 
is an ideal audience we have and one that should 
inspire the most painstaking effort. Simplicity 
always attracts children, anything intricate or 
complex they cannot follow. Andersen under- 
st this, as did also the Brothers Grimm. They 
hold their audiences by no gaudy descriptions. 
The charm of their stories lies in their simplicity 
and action. The child feels that they are the 
real thing. They have taken the tales of the 
common folk which were handed down from a 
period before the dawn of history, and easily 
understood by man and child alike. Children 
like plenty of action in their stories. They love 
to hear of heroes fighting dragons or rescuing 
princesses. The death of a giant whose favorite 
pastime has been to make his meals off of his 
victims always has and always will be attractive 
to the mind of a child. 

Half the popularity of Robinson Crusoe is due 
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to the fact that there is always something doing. 
Had the author kept his eye on his grown-up 
audience half the book had been omitted. Why? 
Because he would have left it to the imagination 
of his readers. But fortunately he recognized 
the fact that the child’s experience is too incom- 

lete to supply the information, and that it was 

yond the scope of childhood to imagine all the 
resources open to Crusoe. 

Cultivate the art of getting in touch with the 
children. Let him he would talk to youth go 
to the old authors and try to discover the secrets 
of holding a‘child’s fancy. Andersen says he 
wrote his stories in the exact words in which he 
told them to children. His was the art that 
could enter wholly into the feelings of a child. 
To a child everything is endowed with life. In 
his imagination everything that he plays with 
lives. Andersen, with his genius, makes use of 
this. ‘The common things that enter into the 
child’s life he made to live, transforming them 
into heroes, fairies, or sprites, remodeling and 
molding them into a beautiful, pathetic, or 

humorous story. One of the 
B greatest uses of a story to 
a child is that it, enlarges 
his horizon, broadens his 
thoughts, and widens his 
views of life. The thoughts 
that he gets from the stor 
should in every case be wath 
while. He must be made 
familiar through these stories 
with beauty of thought and 
expression and be led through 
them to follow higher ideals. 

The  story-teller should 
never make the mistake .of 
pag talking down to a child. 
1 7a" The child is by nature a poet 
and has a keen appreciation 
of beauty. The expression 
he cannot understand will 
live in the precivus store- 
house of memory until a 
time of need, then it will 
come forth with new strength 
and beauty interpreted by his 
deeper a ee and wider 
\ views. Thechild is absurb- 

' ing now, later he will assim- 
ilate. He is now being made 
familiar with the good and 
later, when **with the key of 
reading in his hand he un- 
locks the storehouses of liter- 
ature may he know the gold 
from the druss, and choose 
that which is of eternal 
worth.”” 


Whittier has written in his 
beautiful preface to ‘*Child 
Life in Prose,”’ **The child 
is always something of a poet. If he can not 
analyze with Wordsworth and Tennyson the 
emotions which expand his being, within his ful- 
ness of life, blest above the birds and flowers, he 
finds with them all nature plastic to his mind and 
eye. Not irreverently has Jean Paul said, ‘I love 
God and little children; ye stand nearest to him 
ye little ones.’ I very well remember how, at 
an early age, the solemn organ roll of ‘Gray’s 
Elegy’ and the lyric sweep of Cowper’s ‘Lament 
for the Royal George’ moved and fascinated me 
with a sense of power, felt rather than under- 
stood. A spirit passed before my face, but the 
form thereof was not observed. 

**John Woodman tells us that when a small 
child he read from that sacred prose poem, the 
book of Revelations, these words: ‘He showed me 
a pure river of the water of life clear as crystal, 

roceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
mb;’ and that his mind was drawn thereby to 
seek after that wonderful purity; and the place 
where he sat and the sweetness of that child-yearn- 
ing remained still fresh in his memory in after 
life. The spirit of that mystical anthem * * * 
was felt, if not comprehended, by the simple 
heart of a child.” 
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Arithmetic: Observations and Criticisms 
WRITING NUMBERS. FUNDAMENTAL OBSERVATIONS. EARLY ANALYSES 


HIS paper with its errors, criticisms, and 
T corrections will present a rather ‘‘hit and 
miss’’ effect, but I feel that the “*hit’’ will 
redominate. From my observation I am con- 
vinced that most teachers do not enjoy the teach- 
ing of Arithmetic to the extent that they enjoy 
the teaching of other subjects. Various reasons 
have been assigned for such antipathy. What- 
ever the reason, the result is that the instruction 
is narrower and weaker than in the other subjects, 
because the preparation on the part of the in- 
structor is not so complete. 

From the earliest days in school teachers should 
demand from their pupils accuracy of statement 
which will necessitate first, accuracy of thought, 
an asset of unlimited proportions. As mathema- 
ticsare taken up in the course, accuracy of calcu- 
lation must be added to accuracy of statement but 
should not supplant it. The two must be insep- 
arably related. Volumes have been written on 
**How to secure accuracy,’’ but the digest of the 
whole is: ‘*In the teacher must lie accuracy of 
thought, word and deed; she must be definite in 
all her directions and suggestions. ”” 

Perhaps the most common error, because it 
means a fight against the public and pulpit if 
corrected, is the error in reading numbers. 378 
is not three hundred and seventy-eight but three 
hundred seventy-eight. Teachers would not allow 
pupils to read 56 fifty, and six yet such a reading 
would be as correct as the first. The use of and 
is permissible only when a fractional or decimal 

uantity is united with an integral quantity, as 
47.65 or 393. In connection with the above 
should be noted the careless enunciation of the 
word hundred. It should never be hunderd; 
neither should naught ever be ought. 

Problems correctly solved should suggest no 
questions regarding their solution or accuracy, 
and should require no verbal or written analysis 
to explain the same to an observer. Both correct 
and incorrect forms are presented in the following: 


Incorrect 5, 7, and 9 were correctly added 
2 and 1 placed in the sum. The 2 


47 was placed over the next column to 
39 be added to it and the work re- 
75 mained as shown. To the uniniti- 
ae ated the problem with its solution 
161 Ans. presents one of three inaccuracies, 
either the first was twenty and the 
Correct naught was omitted, or 2 is inac- 
47 curately placed, and in either case 
39 the sum of the addends is nut accu- 
75 rate from the work shown. 
a Though it is a little thing, the ex- 
161 Ans. ercise of the mental power required 


to carry in the fnind the figure to 
the next column will, in the early years, aid in 
developing the mental capacities of the child, if 
such action is made imperative by the teacher. 
This minor item will assist in improving the 
young memory as well as strengthening the will. 
The use of a mental prop allowed by a teacher in 
the early grades is very hard for a subsequent 
teacher to remove. 
The criticisms given above you will immedi- 
ately apply to the following. The errors are in- 
excusably apparent. 


SUBTRACTION MULTIPLICATION DIVISION 
Incorrect Incorrect Incorrect 
iés 359 
5 6\47,7,6 
379 ae ae 
89 Ans. 1436 Ans. 
Correct Correct Correct 
468 359 64776 
379 oi: 796 Ans. 
89 Ans. 1436 Ans. 


By L. V. Arnold* 


It is the universal decision of the most success- 
ful. teachers that temporary supports of various 
kinds are not conducive to permanent benefit 
though they may — y early explanations and 
seem to make the work easier. 

For the sake of brevity and to save time. signs 
are often misused when work is placed on the 


board by the instructor. Example. 
{ncorrect This is supposed to 
94 signify that 36 is to be 
36 either added to or sub- 


— +, —, or X tracted from 94 or 94 is 
to be multiplied by 36. Such use of the signs is 
not sanctioned by the best authors nor is any rule 
assignable for their use. To correct the error the 
operation to be performed should be written above 
the work. 


Incorrect This example shows the extent to 
36 which the above idea has been car- 
24— ried, no respect for the prominence 

9+ of the multiplication and division 
15x is shown. 
3+ Correct 


aie 36—244-9 (15-+3)=? 


An error seen many times in 
pupils’ work and allowed by the instructor: 








Incorrect Correct 
476=1 475 =491 
27=1t 274 = 
2—,, Ans. 2.5, Ans. 
Incorrect When 3 of a number equals 18 
3,=18 ~~ what is the number? 
4%=6 The statement is made that 3/ of 
4+=24 a number is equal to 18 and no 


other statement can hold true. Surely there is no 
permit granted to anyone to so abuse the equality 
sign that 34 equals 18. To comprehend such a 
statement requires overtime work of the imagina- 
tion. 


Correct 

34 of a number=18 

1 66 6 be —_ 6 

4 ese 8 94 which is the number re- 


quired. Ans. 

Eight pencils cost twenty-four cents, find cost 
of one. 

Incorrect y 

¥% of 24=3.-.3 cents cost of one pencil. Ans. 

In the problem given 24 is named positively as 
cents, hence, the pupil cannot make that number 
abstract at will; a fractional part of an abstract 
number cannot produce a concrete number as a 
result; the abbreviation .*. is misused, its use is 
allowed only in division. The whole trouble 
seems to have arisen from a lack of definiteness. 

Correct 

¥% of 24 cents=8 cents. Cost of one pencil. 

Many times trouble is encountered in the 
Roman system when writing with the larger 
quantities example, 9653. The annoyance will 
be anticipated if the pupils are taught to write 
the quantities as they appear in the number. 
Nine thousand, IX; six hundred, DC; fifty, L; 
three, III; hence IXDCLIII. A few well defined 
rules are given which must be followed for the 
accurate writing of quantities in the Roman 
system. 

The Roman method follows a definite system. 
It is a decimal system, but each of the decimal 
steps is divided in the middle. The characters 
are not all used in the same way. I, X, C, M 
are the real decimal or primary characters, while 
V, L, D are secondary shinieties. In this system 
only the principal characters are repented. In 
forming numbers below ten the I is repeated reg- 
ularly to form the first three numbers and de- 
ducted from the V to form the fourth in the 
series, then added to V to form six, seven and 
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The 
formation of tens follows the same system; the X 
is repeated to form 20 and 30 and deducted from 
L to form 40, added to L to form 60, 70 and 80 


eight and again deducted to form nine. 


and deducted from C to form 90. The same 
= applies to hundreds to form thousands. 
The bar is not allowable except in quantities 
greater than one thousand. 





Points of Interest to Teachers 
By Ed. F. Stadtherr 


I. Do not write to your Superintendent asking 
him to send you thirty reports, when in fact you 
mean thirty report cards, 

II. In districts where certain parents refuse to 
buy their children the necessary books or when 
they object to certain studies their children are 
taking, you may find one of these three ways very 
profitable : 

Ist. One is to let them do as they please in the 
matter, but in my opinion the poorest. 

2d. If these subjects are required by law, have 
the school board enforce it. Piven do not have 
the right in all respects to say what their children 
shall and shall not study. This is the compulsory 
way and should not be resorted to except in ex- 
treme cases. 

3d. The best way in my opinion is to teach 
the pupils the objectionable studies in a way that 
they be not know they are studying them. This 
requires an expert teacher. Grammar is often an 
objectionable study. When this is the case I 
would not anything about it, but have the 
_ write letters to some friends. 

ivery one will admit that you ought to be able 
to read and answer a letter. Consequently they 
should learn how and have practice in it. " (You 
study the Grammar, or Composition book on that 
subject, so as to know all about it yourself). ‘Tell 
the class how to do it, then let them write one. 
Very likely you will find a lot of mistakes. ‘I hese 
are corrected in class and the reasons (why) are 
given. 

I taught Grammar for a term like this and no 
one seemed to think that it was Grammar. 

4th. History can be taught orally along with 
Geography and Geography along with History. 
Of course it will not be the most satisfactory to 
the teacher, and a very rapid progress can not be 
made, but after the work is started, pupils often 
acquire a taste for the subject and all objection is 
removed. 

IiI. When in doubt as to what class a pupil is 
fit for. There are several ways of treating a 
pupil in such a position. 

Ist. If the pupil (she or he) says, **{’m fit for 
the A class in spelling’? and you don’t agree, 
have a spelling match. If in your judgment too 
many words are missed, put the pupil in a lower 
class. 

2d. Drag the pupil along as best you can. 
Some pupils are not bright and will never do 
well; we must do the best we can, let them pick 
up what they can and not keep the class back on 
their account. 

3d. The best way, in my opinion, is to have 
the pupil do double work or recite in two 
classes in the same subject. Of course this can 
only be done when the pupil does not get along 
well in one or two subjects. 

4th. If the pupil is behind all around, then 
nothing can be done except to put him where he 
can get along. 





It is the purpose of education so to exercise the 
faculties of the mind that the infinitely varied ex- 
periences of after life may be observed and rea- 
soned upon with the best effect.—Jevons. 
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[Correspondents comes answers from Miss Hagarty are re- 
quested to enclose self-addressed envelopes bearing stamps.] 


Nonsense Verse 


O YOU ever read nonsense verse to your 
D class? No, I don’t mean the **Sunday Sup- 
plement”’ kind; I mean the kind that you 
instantly think of when you hear Carolyn Wells’ 
name mentioned. Or Mr. Dooley; by all means 
let us not forget, once in a while, to read Mr. 
Dooley. One of the most delightful lectures I 
heard at Harvard closed with Mr. Dooley’s entire 
talk on Kipling. 

But to return to nonsense verse. If you are not 
already in love with Carolyn Wells’ ** Nonsense 
Anthology,”’ get it and begin today to cultivate 
an affection for that charming compilation. I 
wish I could print some of my favorites here, just 
to give you its flavor. 

Read the introduction to *‘Nonsense Anthol- 
ogy’? merely to convince yourself that you are 
doing a most dignified thing in placing before 
your pupils **A little nonsense now and then.” 
You'd tter be armed with that introduction, 
for your supervisor may need some of his notions 
trimmed; so may some others. It is always reas- 
suring to think that the thing you are advocat- 
ing originated in the stately mind of an Oxford 
don. But don’t spend all your time in thinking 
about the distinguished names attached to jingles 
and rhymes; nor yet dwell too long upon the ed- 
ucational value of fun. Give your best time to 
finding the kind of verse that your pupils will 
enjoy most, and then plunge into the work of 
presenting it to your delighted listeners. 

Here are some of the verses our children pre- 
fer. Most of all they liked **Father William ;”’ 
who that has read **Alice in Wonderland”’’ does 
not enjoy ‘Father William?’ Lewis Carroll 
can always be depended upon to entertain chil- 
dren. <A second favorite with our pupils is Ed- 
ward Lear’s **'The Owl and the Pussycat.’ **The 
Elf and the Dormouse’’ by Oliver Herford, they 
liked very much, especially the clever turn at the 
close. If you give your children a taste for this 
high-classed fun, you need not fear the ‘Sunday 
Supplement ;”’ it will be shorn of its charm. 


‘‘The Elephant’s Child.”’ Kipling 


Where the desire to read is present the power 
is sure to come,”’ said Rousseau. One way to 
create an ardent desire to read is by reading 
aloud to the children from buoks they enjoy. 

Everyday English gets its greatest impetus from 
the reading lesson; no, not the greatest, for that 
comes from the conversation of oue’s companions. 
But the strongest influence a school exerts upon 
the pupil’s habits of speech comes through the 
study of literature. o you know an author 
who lends himself more readily than Kipling to 
the services of the school in regard to oral treat- 
ment of the story? Take the **Just So Stories.”’ 
In most of these the rhetorical effects are very 
apparent. These stories may be used to improve 
the oral expression of a class that reads aloud in 
a flat, colorless manner. In such a case, the 
teacher reads the story aloud as dramatically as 
she can; then the pupils retell the narrative, 
unit by unit, making.a conscious effort to be 
vivid and lively. ‘I'ry this plan with **The Ele- 


phant’s Child,”’ and notice how much your class 
improves in oral expression in a few days. 
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It is best to read the story aloud, not forgetting 
to do so with your eye on the pupils. The telling 
of the story, rather than reading it, sses 
several disadvantages; it is unwise to risk omit- 
ting any of the witching oratorical effects so 
prominent in the lively narrative. : 

When the story has been presented, select the 
units into which it so plainly divides itself, and 
let several children retell euch of these units. If 

ou have read with animation and delight, you 
will find that the children will be very free in 
allowing their voices to express the various emo- 
tions found in the narrative. 

Excellent practice in paragraphing, both oral 
and written, can be given. The units in Kip- 
ling’s stories are so clearly defined, and the move- 
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ment so vigorous and rapid, that children take 
hold of the reproduction with remarkable success. 

At the risk of repeating, I wish to emphasize 
the thought of lively vocal work with the repro- 
duction. Encourage the children to talk pomp- 
ously for the ** Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake ;”” 
very politely and humbly for the **Elephant’s 
Child”’ until he becomes master of the situation 
and spanks ‘‘all his dear families;’’ very coax- 
ingly and pretentiously for the crocodile. Let 
these vocalizations be greatly exaggerated, and 
you will find that the story gains attractiveness. 

Oral reading often deadens our pupils’ tone, 


TENNYSON 





inflection, and cadence. A story like “The 
Elephant’s Child’? does much toward restoring 
naturalness in oral expression. 


“Rikki-tikki-tavi.”” Kipling 
From “The Jungle Book.’ 


Lively movement forward; well-defined units; 
strong rhetorical effects—these are some of the 
features that commend **Rikki-tikki-tavi’’ ‘or 
use in intermediate grades. 

But be sure to divest the story of its excessive 
snakiness before you give it to your pupils, or 
you will foster fear. Omit the verandah scene 
because it is too tense for schoolroom use. Note 
Kipling’s skill in relieving the tension by intro- 
ducing the light buoyant character of Darzee. 
Of course, you will not comment upon this to 
your pupils, but it is not amiss for you to under- 
stand something of the author’s technique. 

After you have read*‘Rikki-tikki-tavi’’ to your 
class, give them **Darzee’s Song’’ found at the 
close of the narrative. Notice whether your pupils 
grasp the underlying thought of the story; see ‘if 
they discover that Rikki-tikki-tavi’s struggle with 
Nag and Nagina is symbolic of man’s struggle 
with evil. 

Divide the narrative into the sections so clearly 
defined. Place the topic of each section on the 
blackboard. Let several pupils retell each topic. 
Divide the class into sections corresponding to 
the topics, assign a topic to each group of pupils, 
and let the written work begin. As the writing 

rogresses, pass quietly among the pupils giving 
individual help. Have the most interesting com- 
positions read aloud, after pupils have exchanged 
papers and corrected all the mistakes they are 
capable of detecting. 
or practice in determining the sequence of 
topics, and for drill in paragraphing, exercises of 
this nature are serviceable. Pet the pupils ob- 
serve how Kipling organized his material, how 
one event follows another, and how vigorously 
the narrative proceeds. After the model. has 
been intelligently studied and reproduced, let 
pupils select a kindred subject and invent a stir- 
ring narrative. The original story may treat of 
occurrences within their own experiences, or it 
may be based upon circumstances wholly im- 
aginary. 

Read, imitate, invent. Those are the watch- 
words in composition work. Use the best models 
daily; don’t be afraid to let children imitate. 
You will be pardoned if your pupils’ style is ever 
mistaken for Kipling’s. Remember that Kipling 
won the Nobel prize a year or so.ago,.so feed 
your composition class upon his stories. 

From all this work should come a delightful 
ease in imme and an ability to use the muther- 
tongue with skill. It is daily practice that tells. 
George Macdonald said, ** Ease is the beautiful 
result of forgotten toil.” 


Regular and Irregular Verbs __ 
OUTLINE PREPARED BY ISABELLE F. CULLEN 

Arm:—To review (a) the principal parts of 
verbs: (b) regular and irregular verbs. 

Drill:—The following questions were written 
on the blackboard; pupils answered aloud. 

1. Define:—regular verb, irregular verb, pres- 
ent participle, past participle. “" nah a Fi 
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[These Outlines are taken from the Geography Course 
in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and Training 
School; and. show the work in the School of Practice. 
The Course began with the fourth year above the 
Kindergarten. ] 


F ifth Grade.— Continued 


Eurasia 


(North America, as part of the Fifth Grade work, 
was given last month.) 
HE reasons for studying Eurasia next after 
T North America are obvious, People from 
Eurasia discovered, explored, and settled 
North America. Our commercial interests are 
largely with Eurasian nations. The thousands of 
emigrants coming annually to our shores are 


almost wholly from Eurasia. The adults fill our 
factories and mines, and their children crowd our 
schools, 


Eurasia is first located on a large globe, then 
on map of the world (Mercator’s projection), 
afterward a map of Eurasia, in relief, is placed 
before the class. 

The Eurasian countries studied in the fourth 
grade (Lessons on the World as a Whole) are re- 
viewed as to location, climate, and climatic effects 
on life. Children recall what useful articles we 
get from each of these countries. 

The first treatment of Eurasia is similar to that 
of North America. 

A., Agriculture. 

I. Wheat culture. 

1. Location of wheat regions. 
Note.—Review conditions found favor- 
able for wheat culture in our own con- 
tinent. From relief maps select regions 
adapted for wheat culture in regard to 
slope, soil, temperature, and rainfall. 

a. Southern Russia and Southern Siberia. 
b. France. 
India. 
. Austria-Hungary. 
Germany. 
Italy (Po Valley). 
Compare these regions with regard to 
size, temperature, rainfall. See tem- 
rature and rainfall maps of the world 
in Longmans’ New School Atlas, late 
edition. 
Compare the wheat regions of Eurasia 
with the wheat regions of North Amer- 
_ica as to latitude. Note variations in 
climate and topography, and _ their 
effects upon wheat growing. 
Compare density of population of 
Russia with that of western Eurupe. 
As a result of comparison show that 
western Europe must buy wheat. Buys 
of Russia and the United States. 
Germany consumes her entire wheat 
crop in about six months; Great Bri- 
tain, in about three*months. 
2. Great wheat centers. Reasons for these 
centers, also for being where they are. 
Odessa, Bombay, Budapest, Dantzic, St. 
Petersburg. 
Locate these cities on maps in geographies. 
Transportation routes from wheat regions 
to wheat centers. Note in order the lines 
of railroads, the canals, and navigable 
rivers. 
Children trace routes with care. 
Foreign ports to which Russia, India, 
and Austria-Hungary send their surplus 
wheat in bulk or ground into flour. 
France sells a part of her wheat crop to 
Great Britain, and then buys of Russia to 
fill the deficiency. Russia sells nearly all 
of her wheat crop to the countries of 
western Europe. 
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Trace the routes from wheat centers to 
foreign ports. Name in order all waters 
crossed, 
Flax culture. 
Russia, Belgium, Ireland, Germany. 
Mulberry -(morus alba) culture (the silk- 
worm). 
China, Japan, Italy, Turkey, France, Spain. 
Grape culture (raisins, wine). 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey-in- 
Europe. 
Grazing. 
Lumbering. 
Mining. 
Fishing. 
Manufacturing and commercial centers. 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham. 
Sheffield. Beifast, Paris, Ghent, Geneva, 
Ziirich, Lyons, ‘Tokio, London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Hamburg, Christiania, Copen- 
hagen, Genoa, Budapest, Cologne, Havre, 
St. Petersburg, Heubay, Calcutta, Canton, 
Hong Kong, Yokohama. 
In what country and on what water is each of 
these cities? For what manufacture is each 
noted? What are the leading imports and 
exports of each? Pupils answer these ques- 
tions from their geographies. 
Scenic centers. 


. The Alps. 


Note.—Forty million dollars annually spent 
by tourists in Switzerland. 

The Rhine. 

The Lake regions of the British Isles. 

Note for what each scenic center is remark- 
able, and what the attractionis are for tourists. 


Sixth Grade 


Arrica, AustraLia, Sourh AMERICA AND SECOND 


A. 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 
IV. 





TREATMENT oF NortuH AMERICA 


Africa. 
Location. Locate Africa on the globe. 
A small globe on the desk of each pupil. 
Note: That the equator passes through Cen- 
tral Africa and the Amazon Valley; that the 
parallel that passes through South Africa 
passes through La Plata Valley; and that 
the parallel that passes through North Africa 
passes through Virginia, Kansas, and Cal- 
ifornia. 
Note.—That the Atlantic Ocean is between 
Africa and the Americas. 
In what heat belts (zones) that encircle the 
earth is Africa? Study latitudinal climate 
with reference to temperature. 
Locate Africa on Mercator’s map of the 
world. What bodies of water almost sur- 
round it? (In bounding begin at the North 
and proceed clockwise. ) 
Form. What great land masses (continents) 
is Africa nearest like in form? What geo- 
metric form does Africa approach? In what 
heat belt is its broadest part? Its narrowest 
part? 
Size. What continents are larger than 
Africa? What ones are smaller? 
Relief. (The elevations and surface undula- 
tions of a country.—Guyot. ) 
~~ relief map of Africa. 
1. Highlands. 
a. Plateaus. The great bulk of the con- 
tinent is made up of plateau lands. 
(1) Abyssinian plateau. The most 
important highland of all Africa. 

(a) Location. 

(b) Height. Nearly 8,000 feet 
above sea level. Some old 
volcanic cones attain a height 
of 16,000 feet. 

(c) Area. 

b. Mountains.. A marked absence of 
mountain ranges. 






IV 


(1) Atlas mountains. The one impor- 
tant mountain range. 

(a) Location. 

(b) Trend. 

(c) Height. In western half the 
greatest height exceeds 14,000 
feet. 

(d) Slopes. Southern slopes very 
abrupt; northern slopes some- 
what gentle. 

(2) Drakensberg Range. 
peak 11,000 feet. 

(a) Location. 

(b) Trend. 

c. Mountain peaks. Old volcanic cones, 
Kilimanjaro, highest peak, 19,200 
feet; Kenia, 18,000 feet; Ruwenzori, 
16,000 feet. Location of each. 

2, Lowlands, Only a narrow fringe of low 
land which generally borders the plateau 
escarpments, although in places the high- 
lands rise almost abruptly from the sea. 
**Drawing a curve from the coast of the 
Red Sea in the east to the head of the 
Gulf of Guinea in the west, we may say 
that whereas land over 2,000 feet above 
the sea is the exception in the north, to 
the south it is the exception to find land 
below that elevation except close to the 
coasts.’’—The International Geography, 
p. 890. 

N. B.—Note relation of altitude to tem- 
perature and rainfall. 

The Great Rift Valley. 

Location, origin, description. 

Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyassa lie in 
a portion of this valley. 

V. Drainage—dependent on relief. 

1. Mediterranean drainage. 

a. The Nile River. Rises three degrees 
south of the equator, flows through 

Lake Victoria, receives the drainage of 

Lake Albert, is joined at Khartum by 

its most important tributary, the Blue 

Nile, and still further north, 180 

miles, by its last tributary, the At- 

bara. From this point to the sea, 

1,800 miles, it flows on without re- 

ceiving a single tributary. 

(1) Location. The Nile River care- 
fully traced from source to mouth. 

(2) Length, 4,000 miles. 

(3) Breadth. Normal maximum 
breadth below Khartum does not 
exceed 3,300 feet; at flood time 
maximum breadth does not exceed 
nine miles at any point. 

(4) Navigability. Cataracts located. 

(5) The Nile floods. 

Time of occurrence, causes, effects. 
**Egpyt the gift of the Nile.”’ 
Distributaries. 
The Rosetta and Damietta 
branches, 
The Nile delta. 
Form, area, origin, habitability. 
The alluvium of the Nile Valley 
is a contribution from the Abys- 
sinian plateau. 
The Nite Valley. 
From the point of confluence of 
the Atbara with the Nile onward 
to the apex of the delta, the Nile 
Valley reaches its maximum 
breadth in Egypt proper, in 
laces being over thirty miles in 
readth. This part of the **Val- 
ley is simply a cleft (rift) in the 
desert plateau, the cliffs on both 
sides of its ulluvial plain rising 
in many cases to a height of over 
a thousand feet.”’ 
(Continued on page 25) 
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ALPH WALDO EMERSON wasa philoso- 
pher, an essayist, and a poet all three so 
eminently that scarcely two of his friends 

would agree as to which class he belonged. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes inquires :— 





‘Where in the realm of thought whose air is song 
Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong? 

He seems a winged Franklin, sweetly wise, 

Born to unlock the secret of the skies.’’ 


Emerson, himself, answers the query in the 
following words: *‘I am born a poet,—of a low 
class without doubt, yet a poet. That is my 
nature and vocation. My singing, to be sure, is 
very husky, and for the most part, in prose. 
Still I am a poet in the sense of a perceiver and 
dear lover of the harmonies that are in the soul 
and in matter. A sunset, a snowstorm, a forest, 
a certain river-view, are more to me than many 
friends.”’ 

Most of the critics, however, do not entertain 
the same humble opinion of Emerson’s work that 
he sets forth. Lowell tells us: ‘His eye for a 
fine, telling phrase that will carry true, is like 
that of a backwoodsman for a rifle; and he will 
dredge you up a choice word from the mud of 
Cotton Mather himself. A diction at once so 
rich and so homely as his, I know not where to 
match in these days of writing by the page; it is 
like homespun cloth-of-gold.”’ While Holmes 
remarks humorously: **He throws his royal robe 
over a milking stool and it becomes a throne.” 
And Burroughs says: ‘‘He would fain cut the 
world up into stars to shine in the intellectual 
firmament * * He stands among other poets 
like a pine tree amid a forest of oak and maple.”’ 

Emerson dwelt always in a “‘mountain atmos- 
here of lofty thought.”’ He was a living em- 
odiinshest of his advice to man; ‘‘Live as on a 
Let men see, let them know a real 
man, who lives as he was meant to live.’’? Low- 
ell, in a letter to a friend, said of him, ‘He 
is as sweet and wholesome as an Indian-summer 
afternoon.’’ While Stedman writes: *‘He has 
taught his countrymen the worth of virtue, wis- 
dom, courage,—above all, to fashion their lives 
upon a self-reliant pattern, obeying the dictates 
of their own souls.’ 

Much of his valued teachings lay in his essays. 
Among the best of these are Compensation, Self- 
Reliance, Domestic Life, Friendship, Heroism, 
Art, Character, Education, Uses of Great Men, 
Immortality, and Representative Men. His pages 
were thickly strewn with short, pithy sentences 
like the following :— 

**Every man’s task is his 
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or merchandise, and that sunsets, rainbows, 
patches of blue sky, the beauty of the flowers, the 
grandeur of the mountains, the vastness of the 
ocean, and the sublime music of the storm might 
be had by the poorest comer. In his poem ho- 
dora he says:— 





‘*Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.’’ 


In the following lines he tells us how Nature 
always had power to soothe and comfort him :— 


‘©All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild-rose, rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.”’ 


And again he says:— 


‘‘If I could put my woods in song 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 

All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void.’’ 

May was Emerson’s favorite month, perhaps 
because it was his birth month. He has written 
a beautiful poem entitled May-Day which is full 
of the melody and fragrance of the sweet spring- 
time. Listen to the lines:— 





life-preserver.”’ 

‘Hitch your 
star.”’ 

‘The tape-worm of travel 
is born in every American.” 

**Prudence is the science of 
appearances. 

‘Life is our dictionary.” 

‘*America is another word 
for Opportunity.” 

“Though we travel the 
world over to find the beauti- 
ful, we must carry it with us 
or we find it not.”’ 

We might well spend some 
time upon Emerson’s Essays, 
but, as Mr. Kipling says, 
‘**That’s another story,’’ and 
doesn’t belong to our text. 

Nature ever had charms for 
Emerson, and he loved to un- 
veil her mysteries. Always he 
rejoiced with an exceeding 
great joy that there was in this 
world of ours some things that 
refused to be weighed or meas- 
ured or changed into money 


wagon to a 
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Emerson and Nature 


Wreaths for the May! for happy Spring 
Today shall all her dowry bring, 

The love of kind, the joy, thé grace, 
Aymen of element and race, 

Knowing well to celebrate 
With song and hue and star and state, 
With tender light and youthful cheer, 
The spousals of the new-born year. 


Spring is strong and virtuous, ' 

Broad-sowing, cheerful, plenteous, F 
Quickening underneath the mould 
Grains beyond the price of gold. 

So deep and large her bounties are, 
That one broad, long midsummer day 
Shall to the planet overpay 

The ravage of a year of war.’’ 


In the same poem he alsu gives us a sage bit of 
advice which we may sig read now with care, 
and lay away for future reference next March 
when we are feeling so weary of winter: 


‘‘Why chidest thou the tardy Spring? 

The hardy bunting does not chide; 

The blackbirds make the maples ring re 
With social cheer and jubilee ; 

The redwing flutes his o-ka-lee, < 
The robins know the melting snow; 
The sparrow meek, prophetic-eyed, A 
Her nest beside the snow-drift weaves, 

Secure the osier yet will hide ‘ 
Her callow brood in mantling leaves,— 

And thou, by science all undone, 1 
Why only must thy reason fail 

To see the southing of the sun?’ - E 


In his poem The Adriondacks he gives usa de- 
lightful picture of some weeks spent in camp , 
with a party of ten college ehums:— 


A 
‘‘Ask you how went the hours? 
All day we swept the lake, searched every cove, ‘ 
North from Camp Maple, south to Osprey Bay, 
Watching when the loud dogs should drive in deer, A 
Or whipping its rough surface for a trout; . 
Or, bathers, diving from the rock at noon ; T 
Challenging echo by our guns and cries; 
Or listening to the laughter of the loon; F 
Or, in the evening twilight’s latest red, 
Beholding the procession of the pines; C 
Or, later yet, beneath a lighted jack, 
In the boat’s bows, a silent night-hunter T 
Stealing with paddle to the feeding-grounds 
Of the red deer, to aim at a square mist.’’ — A 
In his poem The Titmouse he shows us how -he 
learned from even the tiniest feathered folk. . 
You see the poet found himself wading in a A 
*‘snow-choked wood”’ and inclined to-blame him- 
self for venturing out three miles from home on T 
such a cold, disagreeable day :— 
‘‘When piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chic-a-dee-dee! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, I 
As if itsaid, ‘“‘Good day, good sir! 5 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! y 
Happy to meet you in these piaces, J 
Where January brings few faces.’’ | 
* * * * ( 
Here was thisatom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at -vast death ; 
This scrap of valor just for play 
Fronts the north-wind - in~ waist- 2 
coat gray, : 
As if to shame my weak behavior ; ‘ 
I greeted loud my little savior, 
‘You pet! what dost here? and ¥ 
what for? - 
In these woods, thy small Labra- ' 
. dor, 
At this pinch, wee San Salvador! 
What fire burns in that little chest 
So frojic, stout and self-possest? € 
Henceforth I wear no stripe but 
thine; 
Ashesand jet all hues outshine,’ ”’ ' 
And then the poet reasons ] 
that some men are cowards be- f 
cause they are overgrown, and 
that to be really valiant one , 
must come down to ‘*titmouse : 
‘dimensions.’’ He also hears ‘ 


the little bird give a good 
monologue on the value of out- 
door living, and finall trudges ‘ 
homeward determi that, -— 
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‘‘When here again thy pilgrim comes, 
He shall bring store of seeds and crumbs. 
Donbt not, so long as earth has bread, 
Thou first and foremost shalt be fed.’’ 


Emerson never tired of wandering over fields 


and woods. He says:— 


‘I do not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea; 
The forest is my loyal friend, 
Like God it useth me. 
Down in yon watery nook, 
Where bearded mists divide, 
The gray old gods whom Chaos knew, 
The sires of nature hide.’’ 


Let us, like Emerson, ‘*fetch our eyes to stone 
and field and hrook.”’ For all Nature’s secrets 
are for those who seek, and remember, — 

‘‘There was never mystery 


But ’tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 


But birds tell it in the bowers.’’ i 


Poem for Study 


At least one representative poem should be 
studied at length. We suggest the following 
from Emerson’s Evolution of Expression. 


A LAUGHING CHORUS 


Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, ‘‘Ho, there! ho!’’ 
Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro; 
And ‘‘Are you ready?’’ the Snowdrop asked, 
‘Tis time to start, you know.’’ 
‘‘Almost, my dear,’’ the Scilla replied ; 
‘*1’11 follow as soon as you go.”’ 
Then ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low 
From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
‘Yes—millions—beginning to grow. 
‘1711 promise my blossoms,’’ the Crocus said, 
‘‘When I hear the bluebirds sing.’’ 
And straight thereafter, Narcissus cried, 
‘‘My silver and gold I’1l bring.’’ 
‘‘And ere ‘they are dulled,’’ another spoke, 
“‘The Hyacinth bells shall ring,’’ 
And the Violet only murmured, ‘‘I’m here,’’ 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 
From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
Yes—millions—beginning to grow. 
Oh, the pretty, brave things! through the cokdest days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never Jost heart though the blast shrieked loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down, 
And patiently each wrought her beautiful dress, 
Or tashioned her beautiful crown, 
And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by Winter’s frown ; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, ‘‘Ha! ha!’’ 
In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground,— 
Yes—millions—beginning to grow 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Describe the flowers mentioned in the poem. 
Explain:—Jmprisoned in walls of brown, blast 
shrieked loud, shadowed by Winter’s frown, And 
patiently each wrought her beautiful dress, Or 
Jashioned her beautiful crown. 

2. What epoch in plant life does the Laughing 
Chorus introduce. 


Poems for Further Reading 


**The Snow Storm,”’ ‘*Woodnotes””, **Walden’’, 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel,”’ ‘*Music,”’ 
‘*Goodbye.”” 


NotE—The poems mentioned above, as well as those from 
which extracts are taken in the foregoing, may be fonnd in 
Emerson’s Complete Poems, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. (Sold by 
F. A, Owen Pub. Co., Book Department,) 


Search Questions 


1. What can you find out about Emerson’s 
early life? 

2. From what school did he graduate? Who 
were some of his classmates? 

3. What do you know about Emerson’s ** Brook 
Farm Experiment”? Who were some of his 
friends there ? 

4. Mention some titles that were given to 
Emerson? Ans. **The Sage of Concord,’’ **The 
Yankee Plato,’ ‘‘The Intellectual Emancipator 
of America.”” 

5. Tell something of Emerson’s home life. 

6. Where is Emerson buried? Note:—It was 
at Longfellow’s funeral that he contracted the 
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cold which later developed into pneumonia and 
_ caused his death. 

7. Compare Emerson’s work with that of 
Longfellow and Whittier. Why is he not so 
widely read as these poets? 

Note :—Answers to the above may be found in 
the author’s “‘Studies in American and British 
Literature,’ A. Flanagan Co. See also Garnett’s 
**Ralph Waldo Emerson,’’ and the poems ‘'R. 
W. E.”’ by Lucy Larcom, and **To Emerson on 
His Seventieth Birthday,’’? Hayne. 


Selections from Emerson 
WOOD NOTES 


In unploughed Maine, he sought the lumberer’s gang, 

Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang ; 

He trod the unplanted forest-floor, whereon 

The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone, 

Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear, 

And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 

He saw, beneath dim aisles, in ordorous beds, 

The slight Linnaea hang its twin-born heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of flowers 

Which breathes his sweet fame through the Northern 
bowers. 

He heard when in the grove, at intervals, 

With sudden roar the aged pine tree falls,— 

One crash the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 

Declares the close of its green century. 

Low lies the plant to whose creation went 

Sweet influence from every element; 

Whose living towers the years conspired to build, 

Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild. 

Through these green tents, by eldest nature drest, 

He roamed, content alike with man and beast. 

Where darkness found him, he lay glad at night; 

There the red morning touched him with its light. 

Three moons his great heart him a hermit made, 

So long he roved at will the boundless shade. 

The timid it concerns to ask their way, 

And fear what foe in caves and swamps can stray, 

To make no step until the event is known, 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan: 

Not so the wise; no coward watch he keeps 

To spy what danger on his pathway creeps; 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth; his hall the azure dome; 

Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road, 

By God’s own light illumined and toreshowed. 


T’ was one of the charmed days 

When the genius of God doth flow, 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow: 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 

Or south, it still is clear; 

Or east, it smells like a clover farm ; 
Or west, no thunder fear. 

The musing peasant, lowly great, 
Beside the forest water sate: 

The rope-like pine-roots crosswise grown 
Composed the network of his throne; 
The wide lake edged with sand and grass 
Was burnished to a floor of glass, 
Painted with shadows green and proud 
Of the tree and of the cloud. 

He was the heart of all the scene, 

On him the sun looked more serene; 
To hill and cloud his face was known, 
It seemed the likeness of their own. 
They knew by secret sympathy 

The public child of earth and sky. 

You ask, he said, what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led, 
Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide? 
I found the waters’ bed: 

I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel dry ; 

They led me throngh.the thicket damp, 
Through brake and fern, the beavers’ camp, 
Through beds of granite cut my road, 
And their resistless friendship showed. 
The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 

And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pole-star when the night was dark ; 
The purple berries in the wood ; 
Supplied me necessary food. 

For nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 

When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and moruing lie, 

When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
*Twill be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover. 


THE SNOW-STORM 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
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The steed and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come, see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs, and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 


MAY DAY 


Where shall we keep the holiday, 
And duly greet the entering May? 
Too strait and low our cottage doors, 
And all unmeet our carpet floors, 

Nor spacious court, nor monarcli’s hall, 
Suffice to hold the festival. 

Up and away! where haughty woods 
Front the liberated floods: 

We will climb the broad-backed hills, 
Hear the uproar of their joy ; 

We will mark the leaps and gleams 
Of the new-delivered streams, 

And the murmuring rivers of sap 
Mount in the pipes of the trees, 
Giddy with day, to the topmost spire, 
Which for a spike of tender green 
Bartered its powdery cap; 

And the colors of joy in the bird, 
And the love in its carol heard, 

Frog and lizard in holiday coats, 

And turtle brave in his golden spots; 
While cheerful cries of crag and plain 
Reply to the thunder of river and main. 


NATURE 


It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, in 
which we have given heed to some natural object. The 
fall of snowflakes in a still air, preserving to each 
crystal its perfect form; the blowing of sleet over a 
wide sheet of water, and over plains, the waving rye- 
field, the mimic waving of acres of houstonia, whose 
innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye; 
the reflections of trees and flowers in glassy lakes; the 
musical steaming odorous south wind, which converts 
all trees to wind-harps; the crackling and spurting of 
hemlock in the flames; or of pine-logs, which yield 
giory to the walls and faces in the sitting-room—these 
are the music and pictures of the most ancient religion. 
My house stands in low land, with limited outlook, 
and on the skirt of the village. But I go with my 
friend to the shore of our little river, and with one 
stroke of the paddle I leave the village politics and per- 
sonalities, yes, and the world of villages and person- 
alities behind, and pass into a delicate realm of sunset 
and moonlight, too bright almost for spotted man to 
enter without novitiate and probation. We penetrate 
bodily this incredible beauty; we dip our hands in 
this painted element; our eyes are bathed in these 
lights and forms, 


THE RHODORA 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals fallen in the pool 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that, if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being ; 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask ; I never knew; 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self-same power that brought me there, brought 
you. 


GOOD-BY 


Good-by proud world, i’m going home, 
Thou’rt not my friend, and I'm not thine: 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 

A river-ark on the ocean’s brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam, 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 


I’m going to my own hearth-stone 
Bosomed in yon green hills, alone ; 

A secret nook in a pleasant land. 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green the livelong day 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod— 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 
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EL EERE 
THE SWING. 
Words by R. L. STEVENSON, Music by H. SHIPLEY FRY. 


In swingiwg tempo, with joyful expression. 
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How do you like to go up in a swing, Up in the air so _— blue? 


wun. xX 





Ev - er a_ child can 











and _ - ver the wall, Till I can see 0 
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Riv - ers and trees....and cat- tle and - ver the coun- try - side. 
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Till -¢ I look down on the gar - den green, Down on the roof 0 
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Mil a tempo. 
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fly - ing a-gain, Up iin the air and down! 
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An Exercise With Construction Paper 






















that it is good teaching to change the course fre- 
quently, as it may be better to interest them by the 
attractiveness of the work than it is to drive them 








ANUAL training nowadays in most school 
M systems starts with the first grade and is 
continued through all the rest of the classes. 
There are therefore many hundreds of problems 
taught of varying degrees of difficulty, of which 
the two herewith presented might be a part. I 
am inclined to think that up to the fifth or sixth 
grades these manual training exercises are intended to develop the motor 
faculties only. It does not seem reasonable to suppose that at this tender 
age we can begin to teach anything in the way of a trade and that the best 
that we can do is to cultivate a fondness for work and to stimulate the desire 
to create, and to direct the self-activity of the pupil into a reasonable chan- 
nel. All manual training, of course, from its very nature, is a development 
of the hand and mind. 

We are not going to expect, ° 
therefore, that the articles 
made by these small children 
are to be of any real value. 

The use of the exercise is to be 
merely of a general character. 
‘Therefore it seems to me that 

no one set of models, or no one 
kind of material, is going to 

be of great superiority toevery : 
other kind. There is going to 

be good in all of them and the 
thing to do is to’ get the best: 
of each offering. And'soin |. 
the two which I am presenting 
today, they may not have any 
great feature to them but they 
may be a little different from 
the ones you have been using 
and so may have a little value 
for that reason. 

I have found in working 
with children that when they 
have done a thing once or twice 
they lose interest in making it 
again, and so I don’t know but 


“Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, 
Mass. 
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Elementary Manual Training 
By Hermann W. Williams* 








CUT ON THE HEAVY BLACK LINES AND FOLD ON THE DOT AND DASH LINES = 


along. i 
The first model is a candy box. If there is any 


uncertainty with regard to how this model is made 
a good way to come to an understanding of the 
box would be to cut out the printed drawing on 
the lower part of this page. eas 

The dot and dash lines are the folding edges—the heavy black line is the 
edge to cut on, and the light lines are the construction lines. The bottom 
of the box is an equilateral triangle. It is made of oak tag. The decora- 
tions on the sides are made of colored paper and carefully pasted on. These 
paper cuttings should be stuck on the box while the box is still flat. 

: We take a piece of tag the 
shape of snsdealt of one of the 
sides and draw a margin inside 
of it, as indicated at A, then 
we cut the tag on this margin 
‘line. This gives the pattern, 

which is drawn around on the 
-three pieces of folded colored 
‘paper as shown in the diagram. 

he designs are then drawn on 
the outside pieces of colored 
paper and then all three are 
cut at once. 


An Exercise in Paper 
Cutting 


It is not always an easy 
matter to present necessary in- 
formation to a class of small 
people in an attractive and in- 
teresting manner, and espe- 
cially when a subject has to be 
reviewed from year to year, us 
is the case with type solids. It 
is difficult to keep the cylinder, 
the cube, the hemisphere, etc., 
from being anything more 
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CANDY BOXES 
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TURKEY—SKY LIGHT YELLOW, NEAR BUILDINGS DARK VIOLET, DISTANT BUILDINGS 
LIGHTER VIOLET 








than the most uninteresting pieces of wood. Probably children in the fourth 
grade recognize immediately, by sight and touch, all the principal solids 
and are familiar with their names. It is not unlikely that they have tired 
of the usual lessons and look with only slight tolerance and even indiffer- 
ence on the array of wooden forms. Can not a new enthusiasm of genuine 
interest be aroused, correlating our review of solids with Manual Training 
exercises, by starting on a little journey through different countries—our 
eyes ready to see in the homes and public buildings the underlying forms 
of the best known type solids? Certain solids are really typical of the 
architecture of nations. We find that the hemisphere is what the Esquimaux 
use for their homes, that the pyramid immediately suggests Egypt, where we 
find it used in those remarkable tombs of the kings. 

To g° on this journey we will need certain supplies, scissors, machine 
colored paper, paste, pasteboard tablet the size our completed picture is to 
be, brown manila or gray paper as a mount, and a generous supply of the 
solids to use as models. ie 

Thus equipped we will start out, go- 
ing far into the north to find out what 
we can about the Esquimaux. The 
children and teachers will be able to 
furnish innumerable bits of informa- 
tion and make the lessons of further 
value. ; 

The next. step, after the interest of 
the class has been gained by a little 
chat about the life, homes and habits 
of the people, will be, as in the case of 
all these fittle exercises, a review of 
the surfaces and appearance of the 
models. 

Now let us begin on the exercise it- 
self. First, we will place our paste- 
board tablet, which is the size that our ; 

icture is to be, in a pleasing position on the mount and draw a line around 
it. Having chosen paper of the proper color for the sky we will place the 
tablet on that and draw around. Gut out the oblong thus obtained and lay 
aside. Then choose paper of suitable color for the snow-covered ground. 
Place the tablet on that and draw around the two sides and bottom of it. 
Cut on these three lines and then make a freehand cutting from side to side 
to obtain a pleasing proportion of sky and ground. Put this with the sky 

aper. Of course the cutting of the houses will require some little practice 
and it will be well to cut a number of varying sizes. When satisfactory 
results are secured we will try placing them on the mount, endeavoring to 
obtain an appearance of distance by placing the larger houses lower in the 
oblong than the smaller ones. : 

We now have our material prepared and our little landscape arrangement 
lanned. Our next -and last step will be one requiring care and neatness. 
ach child has of course been provided with paste. Let us carefully apply 

the paste to the back of our sky paper and then press it into place on our 
oblong drawn on the mount paper. Now paste the back uf the ground 


paper and press it into piace over the lower part of the oblong. Then paste 
and press the houses in plare in the arrangement we have previously planned. 

This, I think, covers al] the steps taken and the exercise may be easily 
divided into a number of lessons. 






































TREES DARK ORANGE, GROUND LIGHT GRAY, MILL 


AMERICA~SKY PALE ORANGE, 
: DARK GRAY 
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EGYPT—SKY PALE YELLOW, SAND DULL YELLOW, PYRAMIDS GRAY 
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HOLLAND—SKY LIGHT BLUE, CANAL LIGHT BLUE, GROUND MEDIUM BLUE, MILL 
DARK BLUE 











English 


(Continued from page 10) 


2. Give the principal parts of the following verbs :—see, spring, receive, 
weep, dream, report, took, smile, ride, drove. 

5. Tell whether the above verbs are regular or irregular. 

4. Write the synopsis of the verb drive in the third person singular. 

5. Write the past participle of the following verbs :—give, sang, teach, 
pray, learn, move, ride, threw, wore, drowning. 

A pplication:—Read the following sentences, select the verbs, tell whether 
they are regular or irregular, and give the principal parts. 

1, Through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand. 

2. Marquette and LaSalle explored the Mississippi River. 

3. The barren, frozen plains of Northern Russia are called tundras. 

4, Odessa exports more wheat than any other city in Europe. 

5. The cinnamon tree, the bark of which furnishes the spice of that 

name, grows wild in the forests of 

tains r Ceylon. 
Yest:—Pupils write the principal 
aba of the following verbs on the 











poard, 
went ause throw 
draw fF ve kill 
iy write export shoot 
build gave sent 


(a) Give the principal parts of verbs 
in the following sentences; 
(b) Change the verbs to past tense. 











—— 





1. The Lady Arbella /ooking very pale is 
sitting in her chair and ‘thinking mourn- 
fully of far off England. She s/ses and 
goes tothe window. There amid patches 
of garden ground and cornfield she sees the 
few wretched hovels of the settlers, 

2. She sees the still ruder wigwams and 
cloth tents of the settlers who are working in the field. Far and near stretches the 
dismal forest of pine trees, which ¢4+ow their black shadows over the whole land, 
and likewise over the heart of this poor lady.—Haw/horne. 











An Inventory 


Have you tried any of my suggestions with your classes during the past 
few months? If so, did you meet with success? I should like so very much 
to hear from you regarding the serviceableness of this page. Did you 
egy send your pupils to the blackboard for their written work ? 

ow did they progress? Did you daily and systematically add to their 
vocabulary a set number of words? Did you devote five minutes a day to 
vocal drills, in order that the articulation should become more beautiful ? 
What was the result ? 

Far more important than any of those considerations is this; Did you 
present any exquisite bits of literature, as literature, and not as word 
study? In your study of the masterpieces, have you led your children to 
**think the fine of thought established by the author?’ If so, your teach 
ing has been a success, for you have reached your pupils and awakened in 
them something akin to the author’s attitude toward his subject. 

My aim is to be of service to you. What have we accomplished this 
year? 
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VICEROY CATERPILLAR EATING A PART OF HIS HOUSE LEAF 





” VICEROY'’S WINTER HOUSE TO 
THE RIGHT 








T IS from the butterfly’s and moth’s eggs that 
| all the caterpillars are hatched that we see in 
the summer time, and there are as many va- 
rieties as there are layers of the eggs, each kind 
taking the name of its butterfly parent. 

If only the caterpillar did not make you shiver 
and shrink from it, how nice it would be. This 
insect has that creepy, wiggly motion because its 
body is made up of thirteen rings which contract 
and expand as he walks, and when one crawls 
over your neck or hand you do not like it and are 
very apt to scream with fright. There is no 
cause for alarm, however, for the little claw feet 
near the caterpillar’s head can not scratch you 
nor can the fleshy legs in the middle and at the 
end of the body harm you. Usually there are 
five pairs of these soft cushiony feet and they go 
pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat. They are intended as a 
guide and support for the long worm-like body 
of the insect. 

Possibly you are afraid of caterpillars because 
you think ‘they will bite. Well, that is a mis- 
take. Look at the head of the first one you come 
across this summer and see how small the mouth 
arts are. If caterpillar resents interference with 
fis liberty he is apt to snap at you, that is all the 
harm it does, as it is only a “bluff”? and no 
matter how many humps and bumps these crawl- 
ers have, they are all harmless devices to protect 
them from their enemies. But when you find a 
caterpillar with stiff bristles or branching spines, 
then you may feel a little shy about making a 
close acquaintance, for it may be one of the very 
few whose hairs sting and cause an unpleasant 


itching. This never lasts long, as we know who 
have experienced the sensation. é 

When you examine the head of a caterpillar 
notice if it has a wee little tube on its lower lip. 
If so it is a silk spinner and out from the tube or 
spinneret comes the fine silk with which the little 
crawler builds, spins, and does various things. 
Nearly all the silk in the -world comes 
from one family of caterpillars. What should 
we do if our little silk spinners should take a 
notion to go on a strike. Where would our neck- 
ties, hair ribbons, and sv on come from? 

The eyes of the caterpillar are arranged on 
the sides of its head near the jaws. They are 
small raised spots that require a magnifying 
glass in order to see them, but you can always 
find the breathing holes of the insect if you take 
pains to look for them. They are little oval 
sputs on each side and sometimes they are beauti- 
tully colored and outlined. Some caterpillars 
are so much like the color of the leaf they rest on 
—the particular kind they require for food—that 
it is scarcely possible to notice them. 

When the butterfly is ready to lay her eggs she 
goes in search of a particular kind of plant that 
she knows will be good baby food when the wee 
caterpillars hatch from the eggs. The color of 
the - caterpillar will always be that of the leaf on 
which it is hatched. which is tu be its food. The 
“Tiger Swallowtail’? butterfly selects the tulip 
tree or ash leaf on which to lay her eggs. One 
kind of caterpillar—children of the Viceroy but- 
terfly—makes a warm little home on the willow 
tree or the poplar, by eating away. the leaves 


until only a 
rest of the 
— The silk lining is woven about the stem 
of the twig in the neatest of bands, thus securing 
the winter snuggery in place. After the Viceroy 
has finished its work, it backs out and continues 
to feed while the leaves are on the tree, but if the 
weather gets cold before winter sets in it will 
sleep in its house all night. The Cynthia Prom- 
ethea and Green Cloud all swing their cradle 
cocoons from the tree twigs with yards of silk 
ribbons, so securely that the fiercest winter gales 
will not have the power to loosen them. 

We had a visit from Madame Green Cloud one 
day. She was attracted by the sassafras tree she 
spied in the garden. This was her favorite foli- 
age on which to lay her eggs. She remained on 
a leaf for several minutes, then she stretched her 
wings and flew away. The leaf was located at 
once on which this handsome butterfly had 
rested, and on the underside of the leaf were found 
a cluster of tiny pale-green eggs. This was on 
June the twentieth. We kept watch every day 
thereafter and on the twenty-sixth of: June there 
weré no egg but close investigation 


ier is left, then it rolls up the 
eaf' into a tube that must just fit its 


s to be seen, 
disdlosed the fact that they had hatched and the 
leaf they were attached to had a cut on one side 
and the cut portion was turned so that it formed 
a flap. On looking under it I saw the merest 
speck of a rough spiny caterpillar. It did not 
wamt the spiders to discover it for they like to 
make a meal off of juicy, tender caterpillars. 
There wasn’t the least vestige of eggshell around, 


(Continucd on page 31) 
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Problems of the Playground 


M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin 


Recently a prominent principal of a high-class gram- 
mar school asked the writer’s advice regarding the 
‘method of treating a situation which is typical of a sort 
of thing teachers must deal with very frequently. The 
‘boys in this particular school, in imitation of more 
mature students, had taken to ‘‘hazing’’ oue another 
for recreation and amusement. Unhappily the older 
and stronger ones were inclined to select as their victims 
those younger and weaker than themselves, Naturally 
complaints came to the teachers from angry parents and 
abused pupils. 

The principal had strictly forbidden all pastimes of 
this kind, but the trouble did not cease, for it was 
practically impossible to tell im special cases just what 
was intended for ‘‘hazing’’ ag contrasted with good- 
humored play. When boys would be charged with un- 
due roughness they woulc declare themselves innocent 
of any bad motives, and nothing could really be proved 
against them. On a playground where boys choose 
their own diversions wholly, the line between good- 
natured play and deliberate harsliness is often very in- 
definite and difficult to determine, as one who must 
adjust the difficulties between boys well knows. 

Now go with me to make a little study of this hazing 
problem. The school building is situated directly on 
the street—a very busy and a very noisy one. The 
space for play is entirely inadequate ; the pupils must 
use the street mainly. But the street, being utilized 
so largely by pedestrians and vehicles, imposes great 
obstacles to play. The children are kept hnddled 
together, and personal encounters are practically un- 
avoidable. Then, there are in the school many boys 
who live on the street, when they are at home, and their 
principal occupation consists in hectoring some one. 
The street develops a disposition in boys to bully and 
tease ; observe a busy street where boys congregate in 
any city in the world, and you will see the truth of 
this. Boys left to themselves, to find amusement as 
best they can under the restrictions and irritations of 
urban life, will be certain to hector each other, and 
quarrel and fight a good deal; what is primitive in 
them flourishes under such conditions. 

So the boys in this school, having no opportunity 
for organized plays and games during their intermis- 
sions, will surely give vent to their bullying and com- 
bative tendencies in one form or another. And it is 
boy nature to annoy any peculiar fellow-pupil, peculiar 
in respect to clothes or manners or anything else. If 
oue boy looks more ‘‘stuck-up’’ than the majority of 
the group, or even lives in a different part of the town, 
which may give a presumption of aristocratic feeling, 
it is sufficient excuse to ‘‘pick on him,’’ and to inti- 
midate him in divers ways. Boys cannot tolerate traits 
or conditions different from those of the gang, and 
they are absolutely indifferent as to whether these 
traits are good or bad, as adults think of them. Now, 
it accomplishes littie of permanent value to ‘‘lecture’’ 
boys about their rude conduct, or to threaten them, un- 
less one can suggest a praciicable way in which their 
energies may be legitimately expended. It is certain 
they will be active in some direction anyway, and mere 
prohibition will restrain only temporarily, at best. 
Often this method simply aggravates the disease which 
it is designed to cure. It keeps the forbidden thing 
before the mind of the offender; and, of course, the 
more he thinks of it the firmer hold it gets on his im- 
pulses, and the less likely he is to resist it. 

A teacher can hardly expect to solve problems of 
playground misconduct unless she can organize her 
pupils and give them some definite thing to do. Ar- 
nold, of Rugby, transformed the great English schools 
for boys by developing an organized system of self- 
government, in which fagging is an element, in place 
of the lawless hazing and bullying which were so prom- 
inent in these schools before his day. 

Everything of this sort is now under rules and regu- 
lations administered by the boys themselves, and the 
hazing disease has been cured. Study the activities 
on any playground where there is a director who always 
has games for the boys to play when they cannot readily 
develop them for themselves, and you will never find 

‘any mean and lawless bullying. -The watch-words of 
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the teacher must be at all times, organization and 
substitution. Bad conduct can be effectually cured 
only by using the individual’s energies in wholesome 
ways. 

Where there, is no opportunity for organized play, on 
account of lack of space, it would be best when pupils 
are rough and vulgar, to shorten the school day by cur- 
tailing the intermissions. ‘Two five-minute recesses 
are better than a single twenty-minute one, anyway. 
Speaking generally, most children will be better off at 
home than on the school playground where there is no 
chance for anything but harshness and vulgarity. Fif- 
teen minutes of this sort of thing will make it im- 
possible fora boy to get his attention on the work of 
the schoolroom again for an hour. Many teachers have 
no idea what their pupils talk about and do when they 
are tumbled together on the playground, with nothing 
vitally interesting to occupy them. However, in five 
minutes the evil tendencies do not have time to get 
under way strongly ; and this period meets the need of 
relaxation fairly well, if it is repeated at frequent 
intervals. 

Speaking of curtailing the school day brings to mind 
one of the most serious problems in teaching. A great 
many earnest students of school work are feeling that 
pupils’spend too much time in schooi seats; and this 
feeling is spreading over the entire civilized world. 
Physicians, almost to a man, so faras their views have 
been expressed in print, believe growing children 
should not be kept in the sitting posture but for brief 
periods, and not many hours all told in one day. 

How much time pupils waste in mere inattention! 
Watch them shifting about aimlessly and restlessly in 
their seats, unable to concentrate their minds on their 
tasks, and the longer they sit the more ‘‘nervous,’’ 
absent-minded, and unobservant they become, of course. 
In one school the writer knows, where long hours are 
kept, the teachers spend a good part of their time and 
energy disciplining listless and fidgety pupils. Natur- 
ally they show a good deal of ill-temper, and the whole 
situation is deplorable. 

The one essential in teaching is to get active atten- 
tion. Better ten minutes of concentration than a week 
of mind-wandering. For several years the. writer has 
been trying some methods on a group of children, In 
one case he carried a child through the first five grades 
by forty minutes of teaching a day, This teaching was 
done under conditions which made it possible to get 
complete attention from the child; and this was per- 
haps about as heavy demands as should have been made 
upon her. Of course, it is altogether different in the 
schoolroom, where fifty children are being taught to- 
gether; but even so, if our teachers would teach more 
vigorously and vitally while they are at it they could 
do in two hours and a half of actual instruction what 
takes them now ordinarily four and a half hours to 
accomplish, and with better results in respect to the 
health and habits of pupils.—Popuiar Educator. 


Arithmetic in Rural Schools 


One of the difficulties in teaching arithmetic in the 
country school is the lack of adequate time for class 
work and direction. The usual period of ten or fifteen 
minutes is too short for the teaching of new matter and 
the drill necessary to fix it in the mind. Most of the 
student’s growth in arithmetic is the result of thought 
and practice in applying principles, In this work the 
teacher’s watchful care and-direction are necessary if 
the best results are to be obtained. ' For this more time 
is needed, The time must be gotten without infring- 
ing upon the rights of other subjects. Arithmetic is 
valuable, but not more so than several other subjects 
of the common school curriculum. 

A rural teacher in the west central part of the state 
has solved the problem as follows: The hour and a 
quarter from recess to noon is devoted to arithmetic. 
Instead of having four or five class recitations all the 
pupils studying arithmetic are kept busy for the whole 
time. A series of rapid assignments will start all to 
work. A few minutes are then used in teaching new 
matter to the eighth grade and questioning them upon 
principles and developments. They are then put to 
work applying the principles to the solution of prob- 
lems. A similar plan is pursued with each of the other 
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grades. Soon all are busy. The teacher passes among 
them making a criticism here, offering a suggestion 
there, stopping long enough with another to give direct 
instruction and keeping all working at white heat. 
One or two classes work at the blackboard, the others 
at their seats. The bright pupil is frequently asked to 
help his dull brother. The whole school is turned into 
a busy workshop. It is noisy, of course, but it is the 
noise of industry. This plan retains the class organi- 
zation and class assignments, but has also all the virture 
of individual teaching. It gets everybody to work and 
makes the arithmetic hour yield its trne value, The 
plan is worthy of wide adoption.—/ducator Journal. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Superintendent Cooley of the Chicago public schools 
agrees with President Eliot as to the need of higher 
salaries for school teachers. ‘‘The dearth of men 
teachers,’’ he says, ‘‘is one of the most alarming con- 
sequences of our present-insufficient salary schedules.’’ 
Chicago pays blacksmiths and foundrymen $1400, but 
can offer only $1200 to teachers in academic subjects. 
The prevailing rate of teachers’ salaries is a barrier to 
the adoption of teaching as a life profession. The 
weakness of the teaching force in the public school 
system and the consequent disappointment in results 
of educational effort are not due alone to the presence 
of a majority of women teachers. Lack of power and 
failure is traceable to the fact that teaching is too 
often but a makeshift, resorted to for assistance in pre- 
paration for other professions, or to bridge the gap 
between the period of study and-that of permanent 
life work. The profession of teaching ‘attracts com- 
paratively few. The many regard it is an occupation, 
The profession cannot and should not compete for the 
services of the sordid money-getter, but it must pro- 
vide a fair recompense for the men and women it 
would attract. Recognition by the public of the fact 
that teachers are at present underpaid is responsible for 
the increasing support of the plan for teachers’ old 
age pensions. But while that system relieves some of 
the perplexities of the existing situation, it is an 
evasion of the just demands which the educational 
system and the profession of teachers make for just 
and adequate recompense. The surest preventive of 
the problem of old-age pensions for any class is to 
provide a living and a saving wage for the earner. 
This is his just due. The salary problem in the public 
schools should receive more attention, The pension 
problem would then be less pressing.—Boston Herald, 


Who is to Blame ? 


If 45 out of 48 pupils are neither absent nor tardy, 
the teacher is to blame. She has made school work 
too interesting to be lightly missed, 

If the pupils of a given school or room are unusually 
orderly in passing from the room or building and 
unusually courteous in their bearing, the teacher is 
to blame. Should she be less earnest and less _per- 
sistent, this condition would soon disappear. 

If there is real joy in the work of the school, or an 
earnestness not measured. by percentages, and a health- 
ful love of study, the teacher is to blame, 

If, during recitation, pupils maintain good posture, 
and recite with animation and good language, the 
teacher is to blame. 

If the pupils of a particular room or school have the 
reputation of being the best body of pupils in the 
community, the teacher is to blame, 

If the pupils manifest a love for good books and 
are interested in the best stories, the teacher is to 
blame. 

If the supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
meet with a Courteous and cordial reception when 
they visit a certain room, the teacher of that room is 
largely to blame. 

If the board of directors are wide awake and respon- 
sive to the requests of the teacher for things necessary 
for the school, the teacher is to blame. 

If a board of education is conspicuous for its prac- 
tical and progressive administration of the schools, the 
superintendent of that school is in a large degree to 
blame. —Gilbert P. Randle, in School News. 
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THE OLD CEDAR TREE 


I 

T STOOD by the pump at the foot of a bluff 
| on the top of which the little cabin had been 

built. Every grown-up that went to the well 
stood by this tree, hemabed it, saw it, but no one 
noticed how wonderful it was. 

In the first place, it was old, old, old. How 
did we know? We didn’t know until an old 
fisherman, spreading his nets on the beach one 
day, told us we might know from its size that it 
was old. ‘‘Aye,’’ he said, ‘it would take nigh 
on to a hundred years for a cedar bush to grow 
to that size. Its white trunk can be seen 
out on the water, and many a night my father 
und I have sailed by it. Sail a day along the 
heach and you will not find another cedar like 
i. 

When little Phoebe came to the cabin to spend 
the summer, the first time she tripped down the 
rustic stairs to the pump she went straight to the 
tree and tried to put her arms around it. Then, 
right on a level with her sharp eyes, she spied a 
hole in the trunk. his was the beginning of 
‘seeing things’? in the ‘‘old cedar tree.”’ 


THF. HOME IN THE TREF 
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‘*A little house!’’ she called out, as she peeped 
into the hole, and a little house it proved to be. 
Then she set to work to find out who was the 
owner of it. She didn’t have long to watch from 
the top of the steps, before a long, yellow bill 
and two bright eyes were poked out at the door, 

‘‘Oh, see the red on its head!’’ were Phoebe’s 
first words. Then there was a flash of brown 
and white and gold, a whiz through the air, a 
screech in the distance, and our nearest neighbor 
had been introduced to us, 

‘**It sounds as if the tree were talking,’’ said 
Phoebe, after listening near it. The little family 
in the heart of the tree chattered and crooned in 
a most sociable manner, until some one touched 
the tree, and then there was perfect silence. The 
father and mother birds worked steadily, bring- 
ing ants and worms, principally ants, to feed the 
young ones. With all their coming and going, 
it was hard to see them. They always left the 
nest in a swift, wild manner, and as straight and 
as swiftly as an arrow returned to the hole in the 
tree. It was a long time before bands and 
streaks and spots of black could be seen on these 
very stylish-looking birds. Cheerful they all 
were, from the ‘babies up, but very, very shy. 
Early one morning, Phoebe was called very 

uietly to come and watch the bird as it went 
from ant-hill to ant-hill, getting its breakfast. 
It thrust its bill a little way into each ant-hole 
and then with one lick of its long tongue, all 
the little ants within reach were swallowed. Can 
you find out how the mother bird fed the little 
birds? ‘ 

‘*] don’t see how they breathe,’’ said Phoebe 
one day, after the work of feeding had gone on 


9 


for about two weeks, ‘They will just have to- 


come out of that hole or die.’’ The old birds 
must have felt the same thing, for now began the 
hardest time in all the lives of parents and chil- 


-dren—the time for the young ones to leave the 


nest. Callas loudly as these big, fat babies 
might, no food came to them, but there was ever 
an answering call from a bush or tree not far 
away. Phoebe felt sorry for them all, but she 
could do nothing to help them, except keep out 
of sight and hearing. ‘The old birds coaxed and 
coaxed and the young ones cried and cried until 
they could stand it no longer, and one, two, 
three plump little birds flew very decently to the 
ground. It seemed as though the last one would 
never leave the nest. Finally out he tumbled, 
and, half flying, half running or hopping, went 
skimming up the bank and was lost among the trees 

‘Don’t you mind,’” said Phoebe, trying -to 
follow the nestling, ‘The great big woods is 
nicer than that hole in the tree. Good-by, good- 
by, little !? she sang, waving her arms like 
wings and flying back to the cabin. 

What did Phoebe call the bird as she said 
**Good-by ?*’ The bird has many names—dozens 
of them. Can you find out some of them? 


II 


Phoebe was puzzled a bit. 

“The birds are back!’’ she announced one 
morning, as a bird was seen swiftly leaving the 
hole in the tree. We took it for granted that 
the old red-capped, or red-caped, owners of the 
nest were ‘tat home’? again. But days passed 
and Phoebe failed to really see or hear her old 
friends, 

‘They are surely there,’’ she declared, *‘even 
if 1 havent seen them plainly.”’ 

The hinds that she had seen,\and we had all 
seen often about the tree, without hardly notic- 
ing them, Were two little grayish brown birds. 
‘They had a nest somewhere near, doubtless, but 
we gave no thought to them, and that .was just 
what they wanted us todo. Then one day came 
a discovery. 


“It’s the gray bird, the gray bird!” was 
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THE CABIN STEPS 


whispered shriek from the sprawling branches of 
the ‘*climb-tree,’? where Phoebe was perched. __ 
Sure enough, it was as plain as day after this 
discovery.—the two neat little gray birds had 
played unseen a neat little game right before our 
eyes. They, the “‘little graytops,’? as Phoebe 
chose to call them, had waited for the ‘‘redcaps”’ 
to move out of this very desirable house, and 
then had quickly and quietly moved in. Once 
more we began to take notice of our neighbors. 
The birds were not so plain as we thought they 
were, They had jaunty little crests, and when 
they flew over our heads we saw that their gray 
res Cred shaded intu a light yellow witha 
dash of brown under their tails. They gave a 
hoarse cry sometimes that was so loud and noisy 
we could hardly believe it came from such mod- 
est-looking little creatures. With much care and 
work a second family was raised in the tree, and 


Phoebe once mure said, ‘‘Good-by, good-by!”’ 
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REMAINS OF A FISH HAWK NEST 


Weeks passed, and as Phoebe stood one day by 


the old cedar tree she wondered how deep ‘the 
dark hole was and what kind of a nest was in it. 
She bravely put her hand into it and found that 
it wasn’t deep at all—not over six inches below 
the opening in the trunk. Then with a sharp 
stick she dug into the nest, loosened a handful of 
the *‘stuff,’’ and lifted:it out. 
**Horse-hair, pine-needles, old leaves, feathers, 
and pieces of shiny paper’? were what Phoebe 
named as she poked the stuff over, which looked 
as if it had all come from close to the ground. 
Then some one else came and looked. What 
were those bits of *‘shiny paper’’ that were mixed 
all through the material from the nest? Here 
was a piece an inch square. It was not paper, 
but something finer, thinner, smoother than paper 
and so clear that one could see through it. It 
fell apart in little strips as if there were joints in 
it. Suddenly something made us drop ‘it, then, 
as if ashamed, we picked up more pieces. We 
knew now that the bits of ‘‘shiny paper’? were 


nothing more nor less than pieces of cast-off 
We had read that they were used 


snake-skins. 





/ was discovered. 
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book’s nest. 

‘‘Where did the birds find the skin?’ ‘‘In the 
dead leaves?’ ‘*Did they find it by chance?’’ 
**Do they always find it?’ ‘*Why do they use 
it?” were some of the questions that Phoebe asked 
and that haven’t been answered yet. 

Of course you have a bird-book and can find 
out the name of these little gray, crested birds, 
with hoarse voices, that build their nests in a 
hole in a tree and use for one of their building 
materials cast-off snake-skins. 


Ill 


There were two more things in the cedar tree, 
“the big and ‘the little’? as Phoebe called them, 
that she liked to point out~to*her friends. - She 
didn’t know what they were at first; any more 
than you do now, but by watching them and 


talking about them, she found out all that I am’, 


telling you. 
We had all been at the cabin some time, before 
the largest. and’ most curious thing<in the tree 


mense, scraggy nest.that rested on a.great buneh 
of scraggy branches. Reaching out toward the 
water and.sunshine, ‘the twigs and foliage on the 


. branches had:grown until the sticks -of the nest 


looked like a part of the tree. 

Now the question before the cabin was, **What 
kind of a bird built the big nest??? Then the 
fisherman came to gather up his nets and he was 
more interesting than a bird-book. 

**Yes, yes,’? he said in answer to Phoebe’s 
questions, **I -know all about it,’’ and he looked 
up as if he’knew right where to see the nest. 
**It’s ’most gone,’’ he said, stepping backward 
toward the water, ‘“‘not much left of it now. It 
was there twenty years ago. I could see it from 
across the bay and _ used to take range from it. 
‘Time was when there were plenty of such nests 
along the shore. Why, every farmer had one on 
his farm and he never thought of disturbing it.”’ 

**A quawk’s nest, Captain?’ some one asked 
cautiously. 

**No, no, a quawk’s nest isn’t any bigger than 
a hen’s nest, but this—why, this kind of a nest 
is the biggest thing I know anything about 
that’s built by a bird.”’ 

**How big?’’ was the eager question, as the 
Captain tried to reach around something very 
big, “tas big as a bushel basket ?”’ 

**As big as four bushel baskets! ‘There are 
lots of these nests on Plum and Gardiner’s 
Islands. Some are built right on the sand. . One 
of them must have been eight feet high—”’ 

*‘Not taller than you are!’’ we said looking at 
the six foot Captain. 

**Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘I couldn’t see into it. 
The trouble is, if you climb a tree to look into a 
nest, you can’t see anything, it is so big. This 
one up here isn’t anything now.’’ He turned 
to his work. 

Phoebe was full of wonder and so we all were. 
The Captain might work if he liked, but talk he 
must. _ Here was a chance that mustn’t be lost. 
He took a seine needle from his pocket and as he 
mended his net, a wide-awake little group sat on 
the sand and plied him with questions and learned 
from him more than man or books had ever told 
them before. Quietly and kindly he rambled 
on, telling how the big nests were built of dead 
branches—some of them as large as a man’s wrist 
—how they were broken from trees, not gathered 
from the ground—how they were laid together 
like crib-work, and the nest lined with something 
soft like dry sea-weed. It was the building on 
to these nests year after year. that made them so 
big. Year after year, the old ones, or possibly 
some of the young ones, come back to the same 
nest, but mind. you, all the repairing, enlarging, 
and putting of the nest in order are done before 
the birds leave in the fall. Then he told a curi- 
ous fact—how in among the sticks of these big 
nests little birds build their nests. Doves and 
cuckoos had built about one nest that had been 
made on the sand. 


e 


by a certain bird in building its nest, and, thanks 
to Phoebe’s busy hands, we had found with joy 
that our bird’s nest was the same as the bird- 


This was the remain of an im- - 
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““Why? Why? Why?’ came from all sides. 

**I don’t know,”’ said the Captain, ‘‘unless it 
is because they feel safe in sucha place. The 
big. birds are fighters if their nests are attacked 
by wild animals. They build their nests in ex- 
posed places and eat their food sitting on a dead 
imb, where.they can.see all around them. They 
live entirely on. fish, so the little birds have 
nothing to fear from the big birds and their nests 
are as safe from/enemies as the big nests. 

**How. can a bird catch fish ?’’ was the childish 
question. 

Childish it may have been, but the Captain 
said, **I don’t know; I wish I did. ‘This bird is 
a far better fisherman than I am. Many and 
many a\time it has shown me where to find a 
school of fish. .It circles around in the air until 
it sees a fish, then dives straight down into the 
water, strikes the fish with its strong talons, lifts 
it from the water, and flies away with it, head 
first—there’s a ‘Why? for you, little girl-— 
answer it— why head first? How can this bird 
see a fish? How can it strike it with its feet? 
How can any bird do anything that it does do? 
How can it find hair for its nest? How can it 
hear the worm move through the soil? Look at 
its bright eyes and watch ‘its quick movements. 
Its wonderful what a bird can do—that’s all.”’ 

**And the eggs—are they big, too?”’ 

**Larger than hens’ eggs and only three or 
four in a nest, but they are as good as hens’ eggs 
to eat. You must remember the bird is not such 
a very big bird, only when its wings are spread. 
It has large wings and can sail about over the 
water a long time.” 

What a lot the Captain had told us and all as 
he had seen it. ‘There was just one thing more— 
**The bird—would it be possible for us to see 
one ?”’ 

Then the Captain spoke a little sharply, **See 
one? Why not? See one any time, almost. 
One flies over your heads every day. It makes a 
noise like a lost chicken. It peeps and peeps 
until you think almost it is a big, scared chicken. 
It is a brownish looking bird with a good deal of 
white on it and speckled all around. You have 
only to listen and look and you'll see one today.” 

**Oh, if one only lived here now!”’ said Phoebe, 
as she looked at the cedar tree, and we all thought 
what an honor we had just missed. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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A Few Blind Offers 


The books we offer you in the fullowing lots 
are mostly second-hand steck. A few, however, 
are only shelf-worn. They are some that we have 
in such small quantities that we are not war- 
ranted in listing them by title, because they would 
soon be sold and too many customers would be 
disappointed. 

At these extraordinary prices we cannot. of 
course, send books by certain specified authors. 
However, we guarantee that each lot will be per- 
fectly satisfactory, and big value; and that in all 
cases you cannot duplicate them for several times 
the price we ask. If not satisfactory, we will re- 
fund your money promptly, 


We ship all these Blind Offers by express, not prepaid, 
Offer No, 1 


20 Books, consisting of First, Second, Third 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers, Assorted. 
All suitable for supplementary reading. 
NO CWO BLIKE ......cccccicoccccccovessdooccss soccseseecse eoseee 


Offer No; 2 


20 Books, consisting of Readers for First 
and Second Grades. Assorted, All suit- 


$2.15 
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edition. Contains 
31,465 defined words, 1,200 il- 


28pp. Neatly 
and durahiy bowed in cloth. 
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GREAT. SCHOOL BO§ 


We are going to move within a very short time to our new qnarters—311-313 ah 
Avenue, Chicago ; hence, wish to dispose H a 


of as much of our present stock as possible. To 


this, we have planned for the readers of the Normal Instructor a great cut price sale, 


you are familiar with text books and their prices, 
gains offered ; if not, refer to our catalog No. 30, 
compare these prices that we now quote with the regular prices in the catalog, 


be convinced that this is an opportunity to save money. 


All books marked ‘‘new” are absolutely new, 
books, most of them are second-hand, though some are 


only shelf-worn. 


viceable condition, substantially bound, and in every way suitable for school use or librs 


purposes. 
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a copy of which you no doubt have, and 
and you will 
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LEARANCE SALE 


SCHOOL BOOK BUYERS 


Se Our Guarantee, We guarantee that you will be perfectly satisfied ; if not, that your 
snéey will be refunded promptly. So that you may have no hesitancy in sending in your 
jer, you may word it as follows : 
*Inclosed you will find money order for $...... for which please send me the following— 
In giving as oh it is distinctly understood that if the books are not found satisfactory 
will be refunded.’ 
immediate action on your part necessary. Our stock of these books is large but 
a host of school book buyers will take advantage of this offer as soori as they see it, we 





jvise you to send in your order at once if you wish to get the books you want. 


We pay transportation charges on all goods except where extra cost for transport- 


ation is indicated. 
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Metcalf & Bright's Language Lessons— Book 1. 
Language Lessons— Book 
Language Exercises.. 
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GREEK 


Collar & Daniell’s Greek Composition 
Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Book 

Kelsey’ s Xenophon’s Anabasis...................... 
Frost’s Greek ; 
Harper & Burgess’ Inductive Greek Method 
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Outlines in Geography 


(Continued from page 11) 


What isotherms for January cross 
the Nile Valley?. What ones for 
July? See Longmans’ New School 
Atlas. : 

(9) Locate Rosetta, Damietta, Alex- 
andria, Port Said, Cairo, Assuan 
(Old Syene), Khartum, and give 
reasons for location of each. 
What are the great industries of 
the Nile Valley? What are the 
principal products? Children use 
the maps, pictures, and text of 
their geographies that relate to 
the Nile Valley. 

Read gazetter and encyclopedia 
articles regarding each. 

Review of the Nile Valley in the 
lecture room with stereopticon 
slides. 

2, Indian Ocean drainage. 

a. Zambesi River. Location, length, 

Victoria Falls, navigability, delta, 
and valley treated similar to Nile 
features, 
Locate Quilimane. Between what 
isotherms for January is the Zambesi 
Valley? Between what for July? 
What products of export come from 
the Zambesi Valley ? 

b. Limpopo River. 

(1) Location. 

(2) Length, 900 miles, 

3. Atlantic Ocean drainage. 

a. Orange River. Chief river of South- 

ern Africa. Length, 1,200 miles. 
The Vaal is chief tributary. The 
Orange River is “‘not much _ better 
than a huge torrent.”’ 
What isotherm crosses the Orange 
River Valley in January? Between 
what isotherms in July? 

What are the great industries of South 

Africa? What are the important 

roducts ? 

b. Congo River. Location, length (3,000 
miles). Navigability (Stanley Falls 
and Stanley Pool). The Congo is 
only second to the Amazon in volume, 
and among African rivers next to the 
Nile in length. 

Note the industries and products of the 

Congo Valley. Read Livingstone’s, 

Cameron’s, and Stanley’s explorations 

of the Congo. 

c. Niger River. Location, length (2,600 
miles), delta. Locate Bonny (Idzo). 
Between what isotherms for January is 
all of the Congo Valley and the most 
of the Niger Valley? What isotherm 

___ erosses each in July ? 

VI. Arid regions. 

1. The Sahara. 
world. . 
a. Boundary: Extends from the Atlantic 

Ocean to the Nile Valley; and from 
the Atlas mountains and their eastern 
continuations to varying, hence vague, 
southern limits. The Sahara includes 
the Libyan desert. 

b. Surface: Plateaus, mountain ranges, 
dunes, ‘oases. ~ 
Study the oases of Fezzan and Air. 
What is the chief product of the oases ? 
Note that the Tropic of Cancer divides 
the Sahara into two nearly equal parts. 

2. The Kalahari. Location. Note that the 
Tropic of Capricorn divides the Kalahari 
into two nearly equal parts. 

N. B: Half ony Seokienen these two great 

arid ‘regions is the equatorial rain belt 

which includes the greater portion of the 

Congo basin and the northern coast of the 

Gulf of Guinea where are found the great 

forests of Africa. . 

For the month of January what-isotherms 


The largest desert in the 
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cross the Sahara? What ones cross the 
Kalahari? Between what two is the 
equatorial rain belt? What isotherms for 
July cross these regions ? 

VII. Coast-line. 

1. Conspicuous for absence of dee inden- 
tations (gulfs and bays), and_ therefore 
for marked land projections (peninsulas). 
The greatest projection on the Mediter- 
ranean coast is caused by the eastern ex- 
tension of the Atlas mountains into the 
sea. The greatest indentations are the 
gulfs of Cabes and Sidra. 

On the Indian coast locate the projection 
that terminates in Cape Guardaf oi, and 
Delagoa Bay. 

On the Atlantic coast locate Cape of 
Good Hope, Bight of Biafra, Cape Verde, 
South Cape Blanco and Cape Blanco. 
Compare the coast-line of Africa with 
that of Eurasia; with that of North 
America. 

Note that the sea projecting its arms into 
a great land mass brings a much greater 
area of that land muss under the influence 
of oceanic climate; thus reducing the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter. Note 
that the heads of bays and gulfs usually 
furnish excellent harbors and hence favor 
commerce. 

Long narrow bays reduce distances to the 
sea, and in many cases do away with any 
considerable land transportation. Com- 
merce is a great civilizing agency. With 
the exchange of commodities takes place 
an exchange of ideas. 

Locate Suez, Gulf of Suez and the Suez 
Canal; Zanzibar Island and Zanzibar; 
Mozambique, Madagascar Island and 
Mozambique Channel; Delagoa Bay and 
Lorenzo Maries (the terminus of a rail- 
way connecting the Transvaal with the 
seaboard); Port Elizabeth and Algoa 
Bay; Cape Town and Table Bay; Mon- 
rovia, Freetown and Sierra Leone River, 
Morocco, Tangier, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tiipoli. In South Africa locate Johan- 
nesburg (gold fields), Kimberley (con- 
nected by railway with Cape Town), and 
Pretoria. 

Cairo is the largest of African cities, be- 
ing as large as Saden: Alexandria next 
in size is about as large as Pittsburg; 
Tunis is somewhat larger than Denver; 
Johannesburg exceeds Omaha; Algiers 
exceeds Nashville; Cape Town equals 
Wilkesbarre; Morocco the same num- 
ber of inhabitants as Portland, Me. The 
other cities each have less than 50,000 
inhabitants. The oldest and largest 
cities are on the Mediterranean coast and 
in the Nile Valley. Why? 

For what commodity of commerce is each 
city noted ? 

VIII. Means of communication. 

1. Submarine cable loops that surround the 
continent. 

2. Cape-Cario telegraph line, and many 
other shorter lines. 

3. Cape-Cairo railroad (not completed). 
Many short lines in both North and South 
Africa. 

. Suez Canal. 

. Coast steamers. 

. River steamers. 

. Caravans whose routes connect coast cities 
with the interior, especially with the 
oases. 

Political divisions of Africa. 

‘spheres of influence.” 

N. B—Outline maps of Africa ‘‘edited”’ by 


pupils. 
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European 


(To be Continued) 





He who would eat the kernel must crack the 
shell. —Plautus. 


Industry 


Hard workers are usually honest. 
lifts them above temptation, —Bovee. 
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The Old Cedar Tree 


(Continued from page 21) 


**If the birds were still living in it, your tree 
might not be alive,’’ said the Captain, beginning 
to pile his nets on the wagon. ‘“‘If they stay 
long enough,. the oil that gets on the tree from 
the fish that the birds eat, kills the tree.”’ 

We had reason, then, to be thankful after all. 

The Captain told us the name of the bird, be- 
cause, of course, we asked him to do so. -No one 
has asked us to name it. So we leave to you the 
naming of the bird that once upon a time built a 
big, big nest in the old, old tree. 


IV 


**The big and the little’’—now for the “‘little.”’ 

Right over Phvuebe’s head, as she stood by the 
pump, in a low branch of the old cedar tree, was 
a little nest, round and deep as a cup, and as 
neat as the big nest was rough. It was almost 
hidden from sight in the thick cluster of foliage, 
and quite safe from harm, out at the end of the 
long branch. It took a little patience to find out 
its owner, but Phoebe was learning to have that. 
as she watched her little friends in the woods. 
No bird will leave its nest for very long, so all 
Phoebe had to do was to perch in her ‘‘climb- 
tree’’ and watch and wait. 

Soon a whisper was heard. ‘This time it was, 
**It’s little chicken!’’—Phoebe had read ** Freck- 
les.”’ 

** Little chicken’? was the friendly little bird 
that hopped in front of the doors of the cabin, 
and Phoebe fed it as she would a chicken. | It 
looked to us like dozens of other little gray birds 
and we were sure, at first, that we never could 
tell it from others of the same family. Its chest- 
nut-colored cap caught Phoebe’s eye first. Next 
she could tell that its back was streaked and _ its 
breast gray. 

**Not enough,”’ said the Bird-Woman, who 
was coaxing Phoebe to describe the bird, **I can’t 
name it from that description.”” Then she asked 
for Phoebe’s little blank bird-book, and wrote 
plainly in a column on one of the pages: 

1ii— 

feet— 

forehead-— 

crown— 

eye marks— 

back— 

under parts— 

cross-bars on wings— 

**Now, Bright Eyes, fill that out and I’1l name 
Little Chicken.”’ 

Before the day'was over, with ‘a little help, 
Phoebe had written; 

bill—black 

feet—light 

forehead—black 

crown—reddish brown or chestnut 

eye marks—black line through the eye; white 
line over the eye 

back—streaked with black 

under parts—throat and breast gray, no streaks 

cross-bars on wings—two, whitish 

**I know now what it is’!’ said the merry voice 
of the Bird-Woman, *‘the most friendly, sociable 
little bird there is, he wakes up in the night even 
to tell us he is near. You and I will know him 
after this, even in a crowd; and if we cannot see 
him, he will tell us his name, until our ears ring 
with the sound of it—Chip, chip, chip’!”’ she 
sung. 

The old cedar tree had wonders in it, did it 
not? There are beautiful, interesting things 
right at our door, if we only have eyes to see 
them. 





*“The investigating, progressive thought thas no 
fellowship with prejudice.”’ 


‘It is the man who determines the dignity of 


the occupation, not the oceupation which measures 
the dignity of the man.”’ 


Our 


great business undoubtedly is, not to see 


.what lies dimly in the distance, but to do what 


lies clearly at hand,—Thomas Carlyle. 
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The Fairies’ Revelry 
Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS AND CostTuMES:—Three small boys 
dressed in yellow hunting suits and caps and top 
boots. Three small girls dressed in thin white dresses 
and with sunbonnets or large-brimmed straw hats. 
Three Elves in short green jackets and peaked red caps 
with a feather fastened at the side of each. Three 
Brownies stuffed and dressed according to the pictures 
of Brownies. Three Fays, wearing white dresses with 
full skirts and the whole covered with gauze, also 
yvauze wings fastened at the shoulders and the hair 
hanging loose and wavy. Two Harpers dressed similar 
to the Fays; and a Fairy Queen wearing a long white 
dress covered with gauze or veiling, and crowned with 
flowers. Other characters, as Goblins, ete., may be 
added to suit the occasion, the size of stage and num- 
ber of characters available. 

SCENE I ; 

[One or two small trees set in blocks at the rear 
corners may give appearance of an outdoor scene. 

Enter hunter boys at tlie right, carrying small imita- 
tion guns over the shoulders, Girls enter at left, carry- 
ing fancy baskets. Both advance and courtesy to each 
other. A short preliminary march may be executed 
if desired, after which both advance nearly to the 
front of the stage and courtesy to the audience. } 

Boys recite— 

‘*Up the airy mountain, 
Down, the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather.’’ 
Girls recite— 
In the shady woodlands, 
And the leafy deli, 
We daren’t gather wild flowers 
For there the fairies dwell; 
‘*Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ;"’ 
Dressed all in gauzy white 
In the summer weather. 
All recite (very earnestly )— 
‘By the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn trees 
For pleasure here and there, 
Is any man so daring 
To dig one up in spite? 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night.’’ 


(A horn is blown very softly at the side of the stage. 
Boys and girls appear to be very muc. frightened and 
retreat to the rear. A fairy fay enters on tiptoe, at 
lett, and advances to a position where she can address 
both boys and girls. ) 

Fairy Fay— 

Why should you be afraid of me, 
My lads and lasses gay? 

I would not harm you for the world, 
Iam a Fairy Fay, 

I come here as a messenger 
From our good Fairy Queen, 

To bid you to our woodland home 
Beyond the meadows green, 


Oh, you shall hear sweet music there, 
And songs of many birds, 

And the beauties of that charmed spot 
Can not be told in words. 

Will you, behold the fairies’ home? 
Then turn and follow ime, 

And I will show you dainty sights 
That mortals seldom see. 

(She holds out both .arms invitingly. Boys and 
girls look at each other for a moment as if deciding 
whether to go or not, finally advance to front.) 

Boys and Girls— 

Oh, yes, we will go with you today ° 
Your beautiful home to see, 





Over the mountainside and mead, 
And over the grassy lea; 

Far and away to the fairies’ home,— 
Yes, far and away we’ll go; 

No longer we fear the fairy folk, 
For they’ll do us no harin, we know. 


(The Fay blows her horn softly, a lively march is 
played on the piano and all circle about the stage and 
pass off at the left.) 

Curtain. 


SCENE II 

{If this selection is to be presented as a fine dress 
piece at an evening entertainment, where there isa 
large stage with more than one drop curtain, a wood- 
land scene may be arranged at the rear by the addition 
of more trees set in blocks, and by festoons of leaves, 
flowers and evergreens suspended from the top and 
sides of stage. A block covered with a gray cloth 
may represent a boulder. Song birds in cages may be 
hung from the ceiling and paper butterflies may be 
suspended by dark threads from the ceiling. The 
stage may be lighted at first with a ruddy glow made 
by using red globes, or globes covered with red tissue 
paper. Bird warbies may be used to imitate the songs 
of birds. 

At first all except the Harpers are arranged in form 
of a circle with hands clasped, and trip lightly about 
the stage. The position of the Harpers may be seen 
by the diagram. They have harps or other stringed 
instruments and play (or pretend to play) upon them 
to accompany the piano. } B 

All sing, softly, to the tune of ‘‘Boys Wanted’’ 
(found in ‘‘Song Wavelet’’) or other familiar tune in 
same meter. — 


**Ouphe and Goblin! Imp and Sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry Fay! 

Ye that love the moon's soft light, 
Hither, hither wend your way ; 

Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 

Hand to hand and wing to wing, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree.’’ 


(A horn is blown at the left. The music ceases for 
a moment. AJl stop and gaze toward right.) 


All recite— 


Look ye at the mortals coming,— 
Little lads and lasses gay; 

Tune the harps to merry measures; 
Greet them with a roundelay. 


(Enter Fay followed by girls and boys.) 
Fairies sing— 
Welcome children! welcome here! 
Welcome to our snug retreat! 


Come and join our merry ring ; 
Trip it lightly with the feet. 


(All join in circle and clasp hands. The music 


resumes and all trip lightly.) 


‘*Leaf-harps sound our roundelay, 
Owlet’s eyes our lanterns be; 

Thus we sing, and dance and play, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree.’’ 


(The music ceases and all arrange themselves as 


seen by the following diagram.) 


Rear 
4. 4 
R 2 3 L 
S oat t ™~ 6 
' —_* °° . O Pie a ~N 
ao a a 
4 ea a ?. ~ 
4 e ¥ ° @ \ 
2 & 
Front 
1, Fairy Queen 5. Brownies 
2. Fays 6. Sprits and Elves 
3. Butterfly Fairies 7. Boys 
4. Harpers 8. Girls 


(The light may be changed gradually from red to 
white, turning down the one while the other is being 


turned up. The Fairy Queen advances and addresses 
the children as foliows: )— 


Not often this secluded spot 
Do mortals e’er behold, 
Though oft ’tis sought by boys ard girls 
And hunters brave and bold. 
It is a favor granted thee, 
To visit Fairyland, 
To join our merry woodland dance 
And clasp us by the hand. 


Boys and Girls— 
In the shady woodlands 
And the leafy dell, 
We wish that we might always 
With the fairies dwell, 
And all day long do nothing 
But dance and sing and play ,— 
Oh! wouldn’t that be jolly! 
Oh! wouldn’t that be gay! 


Fairy Queen— 
You must not think, my dearies, \ 
That we do naught but play, 
For there are many duties 
Await us every day. 
(Turns to fairies. ) 
Come forth, my wiiling fairies, 
Ye brownies, sprites and elves, 
And tell them to the children,— 
Come speak up for yourselves, 


(Fairy Queen retreats as Fays advance. They cair- 
tesy to children and recite the following, or sing to 
tune of ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket.’’)— 

Fays— 

My dear little children, while you’re at home sletp- 
ing, 

A great many tasks have we fairies to do: 

We paint all the green on the meadows and wood!ands, 

And give to each flower a delicate hue; 

We sprinkle the dew on the grasses and clover,— 
The dewdrops that gleam in the bright morning 
sun ; 
Then back to our beautiful home in the wildwood, 
’Tis hither we hie when our work is all done. 


(Sing ‘Tra, la, la, etc.’’ to the tune of the chorus). 


Brownies— 


And stiil there are many tasks left for the Brownies; 
We gather the raindrops that fall on the hills, 

And make the good miller men busy and happy 
By filling their streamlets and turning their mills; 

We blow on our horns and the winds start to blowing, 
To freshen the air and to ripen the grain; 

And when some kind deed has been done for the 


needy 
They say that the Brownies are working again, 
(Blow horns to the tune of chorus). 


Sprites and Elves— 


We're the Sprites and the Elves and we love the dear | 
wildwood, 

The birds and squirrels that frisk all the day. 

Some folks call us naughty, but don’t you believe it; 
We don’t care a straw what the mortal folks say. 

We are sometimes mischievous—we do not deny it, 
Because we are brimful of laughter and fun; 

They say we cut capers, and blame us for doing 
A great many things that we never have done. 


(Recite the last two lines very emphatically. Whis- 


tle the chorus.) 


Butterfly Fairies— 


Of all the gay fairy-folk, we are the gayest, 
The sweet little Butterfly Fairies are we; 
And all the day long we are ever so busy, 
And always as happy as happy can be. 
We give to the world all its sunshine and pleasure, 
And scattter about us good tidings and cheer, 
Oh, were there no Elfins or Brownies or Fairies, 
This earth would indeed be a dreary old sphere. 


(Grasp sides of skirts with tips of fingers and extend 
them. Retreat on tiptoe and advance again while 
singing ‘‘Tra, la, la, etc.’’ Courtesy to children and 
to audience and retreat to position.) 
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(The red lights may be turned on again, and all 
join in singing: 

‘*Ouphe and Goblin! Imp and sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry Fay !’’ etc. 
. Curtain. 

The quotations in this selection are from Allingham’s 
“‘The- Fairies’ and from Drake's ‘The Culprit Fay.” 
Reference has-also been made to Mary  Howitt’s 
“Fairies of the Caldon Low, ’’and other familiar pocms 
and fairy tales. 


Peace Day Exercise 
Jane A. Stewart 
(For May 18) 


[The platform should be decorated with flags and in 


the center a large flag bordered with white, the emblem 
of Peace. On the blackboard should be written the 
following: 
‘* Nation with nation, land with land, 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free.’’| 


OPENING SONG 


‘*Come, Kingdom of our God, 
Sweet reign of light and love ! 
Shed peace and hope and joy abroad, 
And wisdom from above. 


Over our spirits first 
Extend Thy healing reign ; 
There‘raise and quench the sacred thirst 
That never pains again. 


Come, Kingdom of our God, 
Aud make the broad earth Thine ; 
Stretch o’er her lands and isles the rod 
That flowers with grace divine. 


Soon may all tribes be blest 
With fruit from life’s glad tree, 
And in its shade like brothers rest, 
Sons of one family.’’ 


Teacher— 


Today we celebrate Peace Day—the day devoted to 
the cause of universal peace. The first schools to ob- 
serve this special day were the schools of Massachusetts. 
The secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. George Martin, was first to recommend 
Peace Day tor the schools. Ohio was next to take it 
up. And the school superintendents from all over the 
United States, when they met in 1907, decided that it 
would be a good plan for the schools everywhiere to 
Observe Peace Day. Now we will first hear why May 
18 was chosen as Peace Day. 


Essay by a Boy. ‘‘The Hague Conference’’— 


May 18 was chosen for the date of Peace Day be- 
cause this was the day on which the first Hague Con- 
ference met. And in order that you may understand 
why this date was named, I must explain to you what 
an important thing the Hague Conference is. 

It was the Czar of Russia who called the Hague Con- 
ference. He became very mucli interested in the plan 
of the peace people that the nations should begin all 
together to decrease the big burdens they were carrying 
in order to keep up their big standing armies. This 
costs an awful lot; and it takes the money of the peo- 
ple away from other things, such as good schools and 
good roads, which are needed to make a country great 
and prosperous. Thinking about this, the Czar con- 
ceived the idea of getting leaders from all countries to 
come togetiier and at least talk the matter over. So 
on May 18, 1899, one hundred delegates of the twenty- 
six nations that had representatives at St. Petersburg 
met in a palace at the Hague in Holland. They stayed 
there for three months. This was the greatest meeting 
of nations ever lield. And because of what it did to 
help forward the peace of the world, we now celebrate 
the date of its opening as Peace Day. 


a 


Recitation by a Girl— 
‘*These things shall be.—A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


_**They shail be gentle, brave and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 

All that may plant man's lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


**Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.’’ 


Essay by a Girl, ‘‘ The Hague Court’’— 

It is fitting that I should tell you about the Hague 
Court, because it is the most important thing that the 
Hague Conference did and the best thing for Peace 
ever done in the history of the world. The Hague 
Court was opened in April, Ig01. It is composed ot a 
board of judges from all the different lands. The 
judges stay at home, Whenever a caus for disagree- 
ment arises between two nations, each is at liberty to 
choose from the judges two members of the court; the 
four thus selected choose a fifth, the five thus chosen 
go to the Hague and form a cor~: for that special case. 


-: Essay by a Girl, ‘‘ The Temple of Peace’’— 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given the ‘movey for a 
beautiful building known as the Temple of P ace where 


ee: 
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the Hague Court now has its headquarters. The build- 
ing cost one and a half miilion dollars. It is located 
in. a park at the Hague, which is called ‘‘the Benoor- 
denhoutsche Pelder.'’ This beautiful Peace Palace 
was dedicated in August, 1907, during the second 
Hague Conference, which met at the call of President 
Roosevelt. 


Singing, ‘‘Angel of Peace.’’ By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


By a Boy, ‘‘The Christ of the Andes’’— 


There is a beautiful monument high up in the peaks 
of the Andes, known as the ‘‘Christ of the Andes.’’ 
it was put there as a memorial of Peace; and it 
stands as an example to all the world of the right way 
in which to settle disputes. This statue commemo- 
rates the restoration of peace between Chile and Argen- 
tina through the mediation of Queen Victoria in 1898. 
It stands at Puente del Inea, a station on the Trans- 
audean railway, 14,000 feet above the sea. It cost 
$100,000 and was cast in the arsenal at Buenos Ayres 
from bronze cannon taken at the time Argentina was 
fighting for her independence against Spain. A great 
assembly gathered on March 13, 1904, when this gift of 
the churchmen, diplomats and women of Argentina was 
dedicated to the cause of Peace. 


By a Boy, ‘‘How Peace was Won for America,’’ 


It was during President Monroe's administration that 
the arrangement made was for disarming along our 
Canadian boundary which has kept peace in North Amer- 
ica between Great Britian and the United States—be- 
tween two great countries side by side—for nearly a 
whole century. 

Instead of having a long line of forts along the 
great lakes and the St. Lawrence river, with costly 
warships plying up and down watching for a chance to 
charge on each other, there are only three or four 
little ships, policemen they migiit be called, patrol- 
ling the boundary. This is because two wise states- 
men, lovers ot peace, got their heads together in 1817 
and wrote out a simple little agreement. One of these 
men was then U. S. Secretary of State, Richard Rush 
of Philadelphia, and Charles Bagot, the Britisit min- 
ister, was the other. Their little agreement was ratified 
by both countries and today the U. S. and Canada set a 
fine exauiple of peace to the world. 

Recitation for Three Pupiis— 

First— 

‘Oh, Beautiful, my country!’ 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair; 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor; 
Be then to the oppressed 
Fair freedom’s open door! 
Second— 
‘For thee our fathers suffered ; 
For thee they toiled and prayed ; 
Upon thy holy altar 
Their willing lives they laid. 
Thou hast no common birthright; 
Grand memories on thee shine ; 
The bleod of pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine. 

Third— 

‘*Oh, Beautiful, our country ! 
’Round thee in love we draw; 

Thine is the grace of freedom, 
The majesty of law. 

Be righteousness thy scepter, 
Justice thy diadem ; 

And in thy shining forehead 
Be peace the crowning ge.’’ 


The School in Concert— 
PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
‘IT pledge allegiance to my flag and to tle Republic 
for which it stands. One nation, indivisible, with 
Liberty and Justice to all.’’ 


CLOSING SONG 
Tune: ‘‘America’’ 


‘God bless our native land! 

Firm may she ever siand 
Through storm and night! 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might! 


‘*For her our prayers shall be, 
Our Father’s God to Thee, 

On Thee to wait! 
Be her walls Holiness 
Her rulers Righteousness ; 
Her officers be Peace ; 

God save the State.’’ 


Memorial Exercises 
E, E. Robbins 


My school is a country one with haif a dozen boys 
of the age when most Memorial selections are either 
too old, or too dry, or too short, or too long, and I was 
nearly in despair of finding anything which would suit 
their individual needs. One day while we were dis- 
cussing the matter of selection, Willie said, 
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‘‘Why does not some one write something jolly for 
Memorial ?’’ 

‘Jolly, Willie! Do you not think something ‘jolly’ 
would be out of place upon the occasion wlien we are 
honoring the patriot dead?’’ 

‘*Weill, I didn’t mean exactly ‘jolly,’ but something 
lively like the tunes the band plays when they are 
marching back. We boys like to keep step with that 
and if I had a recitation which had a sort of swing to 
it, like march music, I could léarn it in no time and 
could say it all right, too.’’ 

‘*Why not write it yourself, Willie?’’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t’’ with a long drawn breath of wist- 
fulness, ‘‘but if I could I would write a quickstep 
about the man whose arms were shot away. That Mass- 
achusetts soldier you were telling us about a while ago. 
Won’t you write me some verses about him, piease? 
Make them swing and carry me right along over the 
rough places like the music used to make the boys for- 
get in war times.’’ 

‘*Very well, Willie, I wili try,’ 
chorus from the other boys, 

‘*Write one for me too, Mrs. R— 

‘And for me?’”’ 

‘*T’ll recite anything you will write and promise not 
to find a word of fault with it.’’ 

‘Ali six of us! Will you write one for each of us 
six? Oh goody, goody!’ and thus was I elected poet 
iaureat and first I will give you the one Willie desired. 


WILLIAM PLUNKETT 


Would you like to hear the story of a Massachusetts man 

Who was made Standard Bearer when first the war began? 

His name was William Plunkett:—his hands and armis 
were strong 

So he bore his banner proudly as the brave floys march- 


and then came a 


>»? 


ed along. 

He loved the flag, and often said he would never let it 
fall, — 

Although he wasn’t thinking then about that cannon 
ball, 

And when they rushed to battle he was foremost in the 
fight 


For he knew the Boys would rally where they saw their 
banner bright. 


’Twas a wicked, cruel battle! A thrice fought-over field 

Where hard set legions surged and swayed, yet neither 
side would yield, 

Where groans of dving horse and man were drowned by 
shriek of shell, 

Where hates of War throbbed quick the heart and man 
made war a hell. 


The cannons roared,—the balls flew thick,—brave men 

* went down like rain, 

Yet ’round the banner Plunkett held brave men rushed 
in again.— 

Both of his hands grasped tight the staff as he dawntless 
led them on, 

Till s-s-swh cut the cruel cannon ball—and both of his 
hands were gone. 


The banner dropped—but before its folds had touched 
the blood-stained ground 

He threw out his bleeding, handless arms and clasped 
the flagstaff round. 

Close to his breast he held 
heart’s blood :— 

**T will not let it fall,’’ he thouglit, ‘‘for I said I never 
would.’’ 


it wet with his warm 


Quickly a comrade grasped it—and, in tatters from shot 
and shell, 

It waved that night o’er a hard-won field—but Plunkett 
lay stark where he fell. 

Stark—with his sightless and motionless eyes staring 
up at the pitiless sky, 

His boyisk lips curved in victorious smile—to him it 
was hector to die. 


He had given his heart, lis hands, his life, forthe Un- 
ion of South and North, 

And, like him, each, brave soldier was willing to die 
when he to the battle went forth, 

For love of their country Brave Boys in Blue fought 
and bled in the long ago,— 

And that is the reason we pause today to honor their 
memory so. 


WHAT I LIKE BEST 
If I were asked what I like best, I think I’d have to say 
That I like to goa fishing upon a Saturday ; 
But, come to think it over, I like many other thing.,— 
I like to climb trees after nuts where the wild grape- 
vine swings ; 


I like, with little sister, to go roaming after flowers, 

And to watch the fireflies dancing through the fieid at 
twilight hours,— 

I like to go in swimming, I like a game of ball,— 

And coasting down along steep hill] like the best of all. 


I like to read about the war, and liow Brave Boys in 
Blue : 
Went marching, marching, marching, to the tune of 

‘*Vankee Doo.’ 
I think the folks who fought them found out that 
‘*Vankees’’ do, 
— they found no shirking among the Boys in 
ne, 


And when I see those Boys in Blue, whose heads are 
all turned gry, 


« 
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Go marching, marching, marching, on each Memorial 


Day, 

I think I like that best of all—‘'To see those Boys in 
Blue 

Go marching, marching, marching, to the tune of ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doo.’’ 


OLD GLORY 


There’s a banner called ‘‘Old Glory’’ and, though I’m 
not one to brag, 

Yet I’m sure none will dispute me when I say that 
that same flag, 

Is the very best cld banner there is in this wide world, 

And that all men respect her wherever slie’s unfurled. 


Brave men have fought to save her, and thousands have 
been slain, 

And brave men stand al ways ready to fight for her again. 

From seventeen hundred eighty-two up to nineteen 
hundred nine 

She has been the pride and glory of all loyal States in 
line. 


Then fling on high Old Glory that men see her waving 
bars, 

Her blue, like the skies above us, where we've set her 
sister stars! 

Lift off your hats as you pass her! Honor each ripple 
and fold! 

Old Glory, torever and ever the same as Old Glory of 
old. 


Red, White, and Blue,—brave, pure, and true— 
Each color tells its story: 

In all the world—where’er unfurled, 
No flag can beat ‘'Old Glory.’’ 


I KNOW 


I know why the flag is Red, White and Blue, 

Just listen and I'll tell the reason to you! 

The White shows our Country is honest and pure; 
The Blue shows we’re true and our word it is sure, 
And the Red—well I’m certain thev put in the Red 
So folks would remember the blood that’s been shed. 


I’ve read how our soldiers went into the fight 

And would never turn back while their flag was in 
sight ; 

They followed it north and they followed it south, 

They followed it close to the cannon’s black mouth, 

They followed it east and they followed it west 

Because of all banners they loved it the best. 


The bars make me think how, all bars put away, 
The North and the South are like brothers today, 
And the stars, closely set, are emblems of honor, 
Each sister state proud of the badge pinned upon her; 
And, so long as we live we will honor it too, 
And follow forever the Red, White and Blue. 
. SAVE THE UNION 
‘*Save the Union!’’ was the war-cry 
Back in eighteen sixty-one, 
‘*Save the Union!’’ sang the soldiers 
Marching on to Washington. 


‘*Save the Union!’’ rang the bugles 
Through the year of sixty-two; 

**We will save her, Father Abra’m!’’ 
Answered back the Boys in Blue. 


**Save the Union !’’ Men went bravely 
To their death in sixty-three, 

Marched and sang and fought and suftered 
For the cause of Liberty. 


‘*Save the Union!’’ Blood stained banners 
Told their tales of sixty-four: 

Homes and crops and orchards burned up 
By the flames and hates of War. 


‘*Save the Union! We have saved her!’’ 
Was the shout of Boys in Blue 

As in sixty-five returning 
From the cruel war now through. 


Over them their torn flags floated, 
Fife and drum cheered bravely on, 

But the ranks were thinned and broken,— 
Loyal boys by scores were gone. 


‘*Save the Union!'’ Ah, old Soldiers, 
In your suits of army blue, 

Well we know ‘twas you who saved her 
Fighting grandly, brave and true. 


So we here delight to render 
Worthy homage unto you— 

You who saved our flag and nation— 
Earnest, faithful Boys in Blue. 


My boys accepted these selections, each satisfied that 
his was just what he had hoped for, and I am glad to 
say they ‘‘did themselves proud’’ in the earnest and 
happy manner of recitation. I think children always 
‘‘speak pieces'’ with more ardor if they feel and know 
that their matter has not already been recited in half 
the schoolrooms of the world. The recitations for the 
closing day of this term of school were nearly all orig- 
inal, and each child outdid himself in trying to-‘‘ give 
it lots of ezpression’’ as one little tot informed me she 
wished todo. School, unless the teacher be upon her 
guard, is likely to grow monotonous, and _- Friday 
afternoon recitations are bugaboos to more than half 
the children. Very few of us find as versatile and 
willing a pupil as Miss North has found in ‘‘ Ezekiel’’ 
the littte colored boy. 


feeds dare 
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Lilacs 


$ Lettie Sterling 

{This .may be used fur Memorial Day. It may be 
adapted in many ways. It may be given as a single 
recitation by one carrying a large bunch of lilacs; or 
it may be given as a concert exercise; or three single 
voices may take the first three stanzas, all reciting the 
last in concert. 

If it is not desired for Memorial Day, omit the last 
stanza. | 


After orchard biossoms leave 
In the month of May, 

Just before the tides of June 
Bring the roses gay, 

Then it is the lilac hedge 
Bids its branches glow 

With that wealth of showy bloom 
Which deiights us so. 


Lilacs, they are royal flowers, 
To the purple born, 

Proudly do they lift their heads, 
Lowly things they scorn ; 

Out of reach of common hands, 
On the limbs so high, 

There they plead for higher aims 
While the May days fly. 


From the mystic Persian soil 
Traveling so far, 

Still they tell us how their land 
Worshiped sun and star. 

From them fire-worship hints 
Fancy tries to gleam, 

What are they but torches bright 
*Gainst a mass of green? 


Now the patriotic fire 
Let the lilacs spread ! 

To the hero’s resting-place 
Come with loving tread, 

Bearing many fragrant boughs 
Which the lilac gave; 

For ’tis royal flowers we need 
For the soldier's grave. 


In One Grave 
Clara E, Cooper 
‘‘And there ts no respect of persons.”’ 


On the opposite banks of the river, camped 
Two armies at close of day, 

And waited the coming of morning’s light 
Ere they should begin the fray ; 

And down by the camp-fire’s flickering light, 

Two soldiers sat thinking of home, 

Of the mother, and sister, and sweetheart dear, 
Who were waiting for them to come: 

And tears filled the eyes of both the men, 
Tho’ each was a soldier true, 

And one of them wore a coat of gray, 
And the other a coat of blue. 


At the dawn of the morning the fight began, 
And lasted till fall of night, 

Then again on the opposite river banks 
Shone the camp-fire’s flickering light, 

But out on the field where the conflict raged, 
On the rise of a little hill, 

Lay the two who had sat there and thought of home, 
Each brave heart forever still; 

Side by side they were lying there, 
*Neath the softly falling dew, 

And one of them wore a coat of gray 
And the other a coat of blue. 


Their comrades lifted each silent form, 
And crossed the hands on the breast, 

Then side by side in the self-same grave, 
They were laid to their last long rest. 

And tho’ mother or sweetheart may never find 
The spot where each body lies, 

God knoweth each unknown soldier’s grave, 
That is under the Southern skies; 

And over each humble mound alike 
His beautiful wild flowers grew, 

Never heeding that one wore a coat of gray, 
And the other a coat of blue. 

— Selected. 


Decoration Day 
Gelia ‘Thaxter 


Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent! 
Scarlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


Hushed is the sound of the fife 
And the bugle piping clear; 
The vivid and delicate life 
In the soul of the youthful year. 


We bring to the quiet dead 
A gentle and tempered grief, 
O’er the mounds so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossom and leaf. 


Rich fires-of the gardens and meads, 
We kindle these hearts above! >> ~ 
What splendor shall match their deeds? 
What sweetness can match our love? 
—Selected 
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Scatter Flowers 


John Vance Cheney 


Ves, scatter flowers above the graves 
Where the nation’s dead are sleeping, 

To tell that the comrades left behind 
Their memories green are keeping. 

‘Tis many a year since they marched forth, 
All the battle’s perils braving, 

And many a year above their graves 
Has the long green grass been waving. 


Yes, scatter the flowers—’tis a kindly thought— 
Pale lilies and fair red roses, 

With lavish hands o’er the graves where each 
Brave soldier in peace reposes. - 

Long years have passed since they sank to rest, 
’Mid a nation’s bitter mourning, 

But their faithful comrades, year by year, 
Bring flowers for their graves’ adorning. 


But far away upon hill and plain, 
Nameless, forgotten are lying 

The bones of many who bravely fought, 
In their country’s service dying. 

But though their graves are unknown, unsoughit, 
Our dear Lord covers them over 

With the sweetest flowers and greenest grass, 
And blossoms of scented clover, 


And instead of the muffled beat of drums, 
Its saddening memories bringing, 
The only sound that the silence breaks, 
Is the note of some wild bird singing, 
Or a rush of timid, rapid feet 
As the wild gray rabbit passes, 
Or the drowsy hum of the honeybee 
As it flits among the grasses, 


But peacefully still at rest they lic, 
And little it matters whether 

Alone they sleep in their nameless graves 
Or in churchyards close together; 

For a grateful country in its heart 
Is fresh their memories keeping; 

So scatter flowers with a generous band 
Where the nation’s dead are sleeping. 


— Selected. 
The Soldier Boy 
S. E. Kiser 


The man who wears the shoulder-straps 
And has his sword in hand, 

Who proudly strides along in front, 
Looks good, and brave, and grand; 

But back there in the ranks somewhere, — 
Just which I can not see,— 

With his gun upon his shoulder, is 
The soldier boy for me! 


The man who wears the shoulder-straps 
Is handsome, brave, and true; 
But there are other handsome boys, 
And other brave ones, too! 
When there are heights that must be won, 
While bullets fill the air, 
’Tis not the officer alone 
Who braves the dangers there. 


The man who wears the shoulder-straps 
Is cheered along the way, 

And public honor dulls his dread 
Of falling in the fray; 

But there behind him in the ranks, 
And moving like a part 

Of some machine, is many a.man 
With just as brave a heart? 


The man who wears the shoulder-straps 
Deserves the people's praise ; 
I honor and applaud him for 
The noble part he plays; 
But, back there in the ranks somewhere, 
Stout-hearted, is he— 
Prepared to do, and nerved to dare— 
The soldier boy for me! 
— Selected. 


Decoration Day 
_ Benj. F. Leggett 
(A recitation for Memorial Day program. ) 
While through the ioyal land today, 
Whose peace no passion mars, 
The mellow bugles ring and play, 
The old flag lifts its stars. 


Above the green and grassy mounds, 
Where hands are crossed in rest, 

The sweetest Mayflowers’ woven crowns 
Are laid on valor’s breast. 


And those who sleep where none may know, 
Unmarked: by stone or name, 

Who heéé not how the seasons go— 
The voice of praisé or blame, 


Kind nature keeps, with tender care, 
The stars watch from above, 
And Maytime sets her glad smile there, 
With all its wealth of love. 
. =+Selected. 
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To the Rainbow 


Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky 
When the storms prepare_to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem, as to my childhood sight, 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that Optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


And yet, fair bow, no babbling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er tiie green undeiuged earth 
Heaven’s covenant didst shine, 

How came the world’s gray fathers forth | 
To watch thy sacred sign. 


And when its yellow lustre smiled | 
O’er mountain yet untrod, | 

Each mother held aloft her child, 
To bless the bow of God. 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
Tie snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down! 


As fresh as yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lest the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 





— Thomas Campbell, 
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As your decay 
Made room for May 
So I must part with all that’s mine, 
My balmy breeze, 
My blooming trees, 
| So torrid suns their sweets resign. 


For April dead 
My shade I spread, 
To. her I owe my dress so gay ; 
Of daughters three 
It falls on me 
| To close our triumphs on one day. 


Thus to repose 
All nature goes ; 
| Month after month must find its doom, 
Time on the wing, 

May ends the spring, 

| And summer frolics o’er her tomb. 


A May Song 


A merry little maiden 
In the merry month of May, 
Came tripping o’er the meadow 
As she sang this merry lay: 


May to April 
Without your showers, 
I breed no flowers, 
Each field a barren waste appears ; 
If you don’t weep, 
My blossonis sleep, 
They take such pleasure in your tears. 


‘*l’m a merry little maiden, 
My heart is light and gay ; 
And i love the sunny weather, 

In the merry month of May. 


‘*T love the little birdies 
That sport along my way, 

And sing their sweet aud merry songs 
In the merry month of May. 


**T love my little sisters 
And iny brothers every day ; 
But I seem to love them better 
In the merry month of May.’’ 









Waiting For the May ¢ 


From out his hive there came a bee; 
‘‘Has spring-time come or not?’’ said he. 
Alone within a garden bed 

A small, pale snowdrop raised its head. 


‘Tis March, this tells me,’’ said the | 
bee; 

‘*The hive is still the place for me; 

The day is chill, although ’tis sunny, j 

And icy cold this snowdrop’s honey.’’ 


Again caine humming forth the bee, 





‘* What month is with us now?’’ said he, 
Gay crocus-blossoms, blue and white | 
And yellow, opened to the light. 

‘*It must be April,’’ said the bee, | 
‘And April’s scarce the month for me. 
I'll taste these flowers (the day is sunny), 
And wait before I gather honey.’’ 


Once more came out the waiting bee. 

‘°Tis come; I smell the spring!’’ said 
he. 

The violets were all in bloom; 

The lilac tossed a purple plume. 


The daffodil wore a yellow crown: 
The cherry tree a snow-white gown ; 
And. by the brookside, wet with dew; 
The early wild wake-robins grew. 


‘*Tt is the May-time,’’ said the bee; 
‘*The queen of all the months for me; { 
The flowers are iiere, the sky is sunny, 
*Tis now the time ic gather honey. 





Robin’s Secret 


Robin toid me all about it, | 
Whispered it to me, 

Sitting in his snug apartment 
In our cherry tree. 


How he made a pretty cradle 
Out of moss and hay, 

Lined it soft with shreds of cotton, 
Busy every day. 


Told me how he hid it snugly 
In the leaves so deep, 

That the merry sunbeams only, 
Or the stars could peep. 


Where the winds would rock if, rock it, 
Sing a lullaby ; 

For there’d be some baby robins 
In it by and by! 


—Lina J. Walk, in Christian Union. 


Apple Blossoms 


| Tis not a time to toil or think, 


For languid is the warmth that crawls 
From yonder blue horizon's brink, 
Over the winding orchard-walls 
To nestle in the white and pink 
Of apple blossoms. 


Nor yet a time to moan and sigh, 
For cheerful is the light that leaps 
Out of the clearness of the sky 
To mingle in the mist that steeps 
The fragrant foliage,—low and high 
All apple blossoms, 


Rather, a time to sleep and sing: 
To sleep—amid a dreamy maze 
Of petals downward fluttering, 
To sing—when our awaking 
Doth greet new pledges of the Spring— 
New apple blossoms. 


Season of promises that shoot 
Iustpring gleams across our way, 

Molding and mellowing seed and root 
lor harvest in that golden day 


| When here will flush the ripened fruit 


Of apple blossoms, 


| How all thy varied notes affirm 


That Youth aud Passion never die, 
But merge their crudeness in a tern, 
Of rich and calm maturity, 
As Autumn's giory hath its germ 
In appie blossoms. 
—Sunday School Times 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 
this department from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are 
reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. _ 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short as our space is limited and we want 
to give every State an opportunity to be 1epresented. Ever. 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will 
receive cash remuneration for it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Keep letter to Club members and private letter 
to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club Members 
use paper, 8% x5%. Write past, and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches 
long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
as you are able to express it and that the —e ,grammar and 
punctuation are correct. Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true name and address,’for the president’s guide, in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how you 
wish your letter to be signed when published, 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for May 


In darkness wait the coming light.—Saxe. 


Club Poem for May 


Lonesome 
Are you lonesome sad and weary? 
Never mind. 
Everything that’s dark and dreary 
Leave behind. 
Are there clouds upon your sky? 
Yes, but see, the sun is nigh, 
You will find. 
Does the world look dull and gray? 
Never care. 
It will all come right some day, 
Don’t you fear. 
Look upon the skies so bright, 
See the stars illume the night, 
' Shining clear. 
Be a star yourself, my dear, 
Better so. 
Let your light shine full and clear, 
Hide your woe, 
Do the very best you can, 
Never mind the other then, 
God will know. 
—M. P. 


{Written by one of our Club members. ] 


President’s Letter for May 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Let us grow weather-wise. That is to say, let us 
coliect all the weather rhymes and sayings, and see 
which State can send thé longest list. 

Such a long list of prophets as we have! For leaves, 
trees, birds, clouds, winds, etc., all have their signs, 

EK. g.— 

‘*When the leaves of the poplar turn white in the sun, 
It will surely rain ere the day is done.’’ 

Also, make notes as to whether these sayings have 
been proved true by. your own observation, and set 
your pupils at this report work. 

Our Club will also welcome all good Closing Day 
programs, or any first-class hints in regard to the last 
day, or last few days of the school year. 

And have you found any pretty Memorial Day songs? 
If so, send them to us, and tell us where to find the 
tunes. These are always in demand. 

This is one of the freshest, most pleasant months of 
the teacher’s year—neither too hot nor too cold, but 
just what ‘‘Samanthy’’ would call the ‘‘happy mejum.”’ 
So it is a good month for work. 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Exchange 

Miss Sadie E. Farish, 679 N. Main St., Berlin Mills, 
N. H., desires to exchange scenic post cards with other 
teachers ; no comics. 

Agnes Fahey, Madison, Wis., R. F. D. No. 5, wishes 
to exchange post cards. 

Elsie Hanon, Madison, Wis., R. F. D. No. 5, wishes 
to exchange post cards. 

The pupils of Courtland, (Va.) Public Schools 
will be pleased to correspond with pupils of other 
schools in the North, South and West. Address, Algar 
Woolfolk, Principal, Courtland, Va. 

Loie L. Gibbs, Ithaca, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1, 
would like to exchange post cards with teachers in 
other States. No comics accepted. 

Miss Edna Girard, Streator, I1]., R. R. No. 2, would 


like to exchange error containing pictures of build- 
ings or scenery of States from which they are sent, 
with readers of the Normal Instructor, residing in 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Delaware and Alabama. 
She has postals from all other States. 


Club Letters 
A Group of Suggestions from Iowa 


CHECKER SPELLING 
Dear Help-Ohe-Anothers : -- 

Ail pupils take places on one side of the room, the 
eldest at the head, smallest at the foot of class. Place 
all the names on the board. Suppose all are on the 
north side of room by the blackboard—as each pupil 
spells a word correctly he passes to the west side, the 
next time to the south, thence to the east and finally 
to the north again where he marks himself a score on 


the board. When a pupil misses a word he remains 
where he is. The object is to see who gets the most 
scores. 


HUNTING RABBITS 

Write the pupils’ names on the board by grades, then 
another list in the order in which they are seated. 
All take their spelling books. The smallest may be 
the first hunter. The rest take turns in pronouncing 
words (one word each) and he spells them. Each 
spelled correctly is a rabbit captured. When he misses 
he takes his seat and the next tries his luck. The 

upil who spells the most words is considered the best 

unter. Put ascore on the board for each correctly 
spelled word. The boys like this game very much. 
\ KEEPING THE LITTLE FoLKs Busy 

I have recently found an excellent plan for keeping 
the First, Second and Third Readers busy while older 
pupils are reciting. 

As soon as all have finished learning their next les- 
sons, tell all to take pencil and paper. When all are 
ready write a small or capital letter on the board and 
tell them to try who of each class can write the most 
neat letters before recess—usually fifteen or twenty 
minutes, 

About five minutes before recess let them exchange 
work and count—only neat letters to be counted—and 
mark number written on the paper. 

Just before dismissing school, step to the board and 
write names of pupils in each class and call for results. 
Give some little privilege to each winner, pin up 
papers, or give each a few beads or a scrap picture, or 
if you use credit cards, an extra credit. This plan takes 
only afew moments of the teacher’s time and the 
pupils enjoy it and are learning something useful. 


STORY-TELLING ° 


Do your pupils ever get restless and ‘‘wiggle’’ while 
your are reading to them? Try ‘‘telling’’ instead of 
reading stories and they will be charmed. Tell them 
part of ‘‘Pinky Perkins,’’ ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
** Little Women,”’ ‘‘Jo’s Boys,’’ ‘‘The Young Moose- 
hunters,’’ ‘‘Cooper’s Indian Stories,’’ ‘‘Zigzag Jour- 
neys.’’ Fairy stories galore and some thrilling snake 
and tigerstories will be appreciated. Don’t dilly-dally 
over minor details but keep to the thread of the story 
and swing right along to the thrilling climax. Don’t 
tell sensational yarns however,—that will scare the 
little ones, but stories like ‘‘ Linda’s Gingerbread,’’ in 
which Linda saves her grandpa’s money (gold) by bak- 
ing it in the gingerbread which she was making when 
the tramp came along. That story has plenty of 
‘‘thrills’? yet. teaches an important lesson:of coolness 
and self-control. z 

And one can teach more ‘‘ morals’’ by bright amusing 
stories with morals concealed in them than by any 
amount of scolding. Justtry it and see next time 
somebody ‘‘is bad,’? and the pupils will apply the 
moral without any telling. 

A New Way To RaIsE MONEY FOR SCHOOLS 


Send off and get one or two hundred tinseled and 
gold background and other pretty post cards (you can 
get them by the hundred for about a cent apiece). 
Procure the same number of small calendar pads and 
some baby ribbon. Glue the pads on the post cards 
whereever they look best. Punch a couple of holesin top 
of cord with a harness punch and finish with a bow 
and loop of baby ribbon fora hanger. Cost of each 
will be about two cents. Let pupils sell them to 
neighbors and friends for five. cents, thus clearing 
three dollars per hundred. Would sell more readily if 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, New Year’s or St. Val- 
entine cards are used and are sold just before those 
holidays. Christmas cards are best of all because many 
will purchase a quantity to mail to distant friends as 
they are so easy to send and make such dainty little 
remembrances. It would be nice to tinsel greetings 
from the town on each if there were room. 

—May Bennett, Glidden, Ia. 


Better Spelling 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Children do any work well when it can be done in 
a way that appeals to them. With a third grade, I 
tried the following plan in spelling: We had been 
using spelling tablets that were very unattractive, and 
I found it almost impossible to gét the children-to give 
me neat papers. I decided that something must be 
done. I gave each child five sheets of paper. These, 


when folded through the center, made space for twenty 
spelling lessons, or one month’s work. We then made 
covers for the booklets,—on the January book a pretty 
snow scene, for February our flag, for March the 
cover was decorated with pussy willows. The April 
cover was a Bunny cut in outline with the pages cut 
in the same shape. The leaves were then sewed in, 
with a bit of floss or raffia. I tried to vary the color— 
one month a white cover; for February I had. a 
dark brown cover, with the design made on lighter 

per and pasted on; the May cover was made from 
ight green paper, with a design of Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
on white, and then cae to the green. The effect 
was very pretty indeed. 

With these books, I had no more trouble with spell- 
ing. The books were collected after each lesson, and 
at the end of the month tie children took them home. 
The parents, too, enjoyed them very much, for with 
these booklets, they could see just what progress the 
child was making in spelling each month, X. X. 


Bird Study 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

During the spring months, I took for our special 
study of birds, the red-headed woodpecker, the cardi- 
nal, the blue jay and the Baltimore oriole. Westudied 
and observed the dress, the home, the food, and thie 
nest building. Each Friday afternoon, for special seat 
work, I gave each child an outline picture of one of 
these birds. These I had taken off on the hektograph. 
The children colored the birds and were so interested 
and did it so nicely, because we had studied and talked 
about the bird. At the end of four weeks they had 
colored the four birds. 

Each week the children wrote a language paper on 
that week’s bird. These, with the pictures, were fitted 
together. We next made a booklet, tied it with raffia 
and the children proudly carried home their booklets. 

X. X. 


Our Presidents 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

I read with interest each month the President's iet- 
ter and the many ‘‘helps’’ from teachers scattered here 
and there over our land. The following list of Presi- 
dents has helped my pupils to connect each President’s 
term of office with some important event. 


OuR PRESIDENTS—1789-1900 


Our Country’s Father, Washington, 
The first in every heart. 

John Adams; Thomas Jefferson ; 
Each doing well his part. 

With Madison, in eighteen twelve, 
Again to war we go. 

Remembered by his doctrine sage, 
Now follows James Monroe, 

John Quincy Adams, unbeloved, 
Yet prudent, wise and firm. 

The Abolitionists arise 
In Andrew Jackson’s term, 

Van Buren’s days of wild-cat banks, 
Then Harrison who dies, 

John Tyler, called ‘‘Chance President,’’ 
His cabinet defies. 

Next comes James Polk, who forces 
Our war with Mexico. 

Bluff Taylor dies. In Fillmore’s rule 
The slavery questions grow. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Butterfly’s Children 


(Continued from page 28) 


as the clever little baby had eaten it soon as it had 
emerged from the shell, so that not even this hint of Green 
Cloud’s whereabouts would be given to Mr. Spider. 
After its meal of eggshell it formed the cute little hiding 
place. This caterpillar grew so fast that in five days it 
split its first skin and crawled out of it disclosing a bran 
new suit of brown with white marks on the back. It 
changed its clothes several times before it was full- 
grown and also its house, for the first little shelter be- 
came too small. Every new dwelling was carefully lined 
with silk and the last and largest one of all was made b 

drawing the sides of the leaf together over the middle vein. 

On the fourth of August the Green Cloud had become 
very green indeed and when any one approached, it 
would glare at the person from the big-eyed spots on its 
back, and then, because it did not want the leaf lifted up 
it shot out a V-shaped reddish prong from the back of 
its head that emitted a horrid smell. The night of the 
fourth of August the green color began to fade and the 
next day it was replaced by a ed yellow tint. It 
spread its last silken carpet on the side of the glass—for 
we had placed the leaf with the caterpillar on it inside a 
wide-mouthed bottle to watch further proceedings at our 
leisure. It held fast to the silver wel with the claspers 
of its hind legs while it spun a silken rope which it made 
into a loop and fastened to the carpet. Through this 
loop it passed the forepart of its body and then rested 
from its labors to await the coming change. 

The day following the skin of the head split and 
wrinkled 1 to the tail, and there hung in the loop a 
beautiful buff chrysalis cradle that had formed under 
the skin, and in which a Green Cloud butterfly waited 
until Dame Nature called it to come forth. 

It will be as interesting to watch any caterpillar go 
through the various stages of transformation, from the 
wee caterpillar as I did, commencing by watching it on 
the leaf, out-doors, or you may commence with the 
cocoon stage of growth. Cocoons may be found in the 
woodland or along the wayside and if you will study 
up about the preference of different butterflies you may 
take home several different species, each having some 
different points of interest about it as the changes are 
made. Break off the twig the cocoon hangs on and _ note 
what tree or bush you take it from. If you place several 
cocoons in a box it will be difficult to tell which is which 
as it hangs on the dry twig, but as you gather each cocoon 
jot down on a slip of paper what is its favorite food and 
pin the slip to the twig. If you take home a cocoon 
clinging to a stalk of milkweed you will be favored with 
a butterfly from the cocoon called the *‘Orange and 
Black Monarch.’* The beautiful ‘* Painted Lady”’ pre- 
fers the thistle for her nursery and so on. 

A hat box will be a comfortable home for at least six 
cocoons. Strew the bottom of the box with dry leaves. 
The lid of the box should be cut away to within three 
inches of the edge all round the open space covered with 
wire netting, sewed on. This will not only give you an 
unobstructed view of all that transpires in the box but 
will also give the right conditions of growth and de- 
velopment. A sunny corner of the veranda or the living 
room is a good location for the box. When the moth or 
butterfly first emerges from its chrysalic, its body is dam 
like that of a little chick when. it leaves the eggshell, 
and its wings are so crumpled and rumpled that you 
would never guess that they were ever intended for 
wings, but now watch closely the beautiful unfolding of 
the butter into the airy-pinioned creature of the air. 
The wings begin to open and expand as their’ veins fill 
with. blood and air. The insect waves them back and 
forth as it holds fast to the twig, until they become firm 
and dry. Then the perfect creature is ready for its 
freedom and should be released from captivity. 

For children as well as grown-ups natural history 
studies open the door to the “*fairyland of science’’ in 
the simplest and most fascinating manner. 





A GREAT UNIVERSITY 


We expected in this number of NoRMar INSTRUCTOR to have 
published an illustrated article descriptive of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Ind., but a delay in receiving engravings 
makes it necessary to defer this article until the June number. 
Valparaiso University is one of the largest, and in some re- 
spects the most successful institution of learning in America, 
and we are confident that our readers will be glad to know more 
of it and particularly to read of the splendid advantages here 
atforded at an expense so low as to seem almost incredible. 
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Colorado Springs and Cripple Creek 


One of the grand scenery trips that can be taken by those at- 
tending the N. E. A. meeting at Denver, Colo., this summer, 
is from Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek and return. 

A prominent newspaper man, in writing of the Cripple Creek 
trip, said: 

‘‘T cannot enumerate all the wonders of the Pike’s Peak region, 
but I must not pass the grandest and most interesting feature of 
them all—that is, a trip over the Short Line Railroad from 
Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek. From the time of leaving 
Colorado Springs in the morning until the return at 6 p. m., it 
is one continuous panorama of nature’s most gorgeous mountain 
and canon scenery. Instead of following a path already pre- 
pared, this road boldly assails the mountain backbone and forces 
a way over forbidding heights—here carved out of the solid rock, 
there skirting the rims of dizzy abysses, yonder zigzagging to 
accomplish the ascent of great walls, from mountain top to 
mountain top, while ever and anon matciiless views of the 
plains are unfolded to the enraptured gaze of the traveler. There 
is nothing like it in all the entrancing grandeur Colorado holds 
within her confines. 

‘At one of the most beautiful places of the trip the train stopped 
for several minutes. Some one has aptly called the place Point 
Sublime. Snblime it surely was—a sheer, unbroken declivity 
of pinkish red granite, fully a half a mile in height, the lower 





part covered with the tender green of the aspen, and higher up 
came the darker verdure of the pines and cedars, and here and 
there was a flowering cherry or haw bush, and exquisitely 
blended with all was the russet browns and deep reds of the 
granite crags that jutted above the verdure. Here the line turns 
into the mountains and threads its way like a gigantic serpent 
along the sides of the great canons and around and through the 
endless succession of cliffs that give the passenger a start when 
he looks down into them. The scenes here present an ever- 
changing panorama of nature’s matchless handiwork, finally 
reaching a height of more than 10,000 feet, for the train is going 
skyward at an astonishing rate. 

‘‘There are many points of interest and attractive scenes along 
the Short Line, but perhaps the most interesting object is the 
marvelous St. Peter’s dome. The passenger is already two miles 
above the ievel of the sea, but towering away above him is this 
majestic dome of rock-ribbed earth—a huge mass of granite that 
stands like a dutiful sentinel of the ages. The ascent of St. 
Peter’s is a marvel of engineering skill indeed. ‘ When the 
traveler sees the mighty pile above him he cannot believe that 
the mechanical serpent will undertake such a task, but it has 
accomplished so much already he is willing to trust it. As the 
train glides smoothly along and grandeur succeeds to new gran- 
deurs, and rapture to rapture in ever-changing but never-ending 
charm, the dizzy height is attained with apparently so much 
ease and so quickly that he is scarcely aware that a few moments 
before he was straining his eyes trying to see the point in the 
altitude where he is now sitting cozily in wondering admiration. 

Now the train isentering the Cripple Creek district, the world 
famed gold camp that has added millions of dollars to the world’s 
wealth and which is destined to add another billion. Here you 
can see fortunes in the making; the world’s greatest gold mines 
the richest six square miles on earth; Altman, 12,000 feet above 
sea level, the highest incorporated town in the world; one of 
the greatest views on the continent—the Sangre de Orinto 
Range, fifty miles away—etc., and ride on the highest electric 
railway on the globe.’’ 












Everything or Summer 
Wear at the NATIONAL’ 


Made-to- Measure Silk Suits, Ready- 
Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, all the 
New Waists and Skirts—everything new 
in Summer wear for Ladies, Misses and 
Children—all are shown in your FREE 
copy of the *“NATIONA L ” Summer 
Style Book. 

We want YOU to write for your copy 
of the “NATIONAL” Style-Book to-day. 
We want you to realize just how great a 
benefit the ‘‘ NATIONAL” will be to you, 
how much satisfaction and economy and 
real pleasure there will be to YOU in 
wearing ‘‘NATIONAL” clothes. 


Tailored Suits 


Ne Ter See 030 Pea 


In addition to all New York’s desirable new 
Styles in Summer Ready-Made Apparel your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book will show you the 
famous new fashion plates of ‘** NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits in silks and other 
light-weight fabrics delightfully cool for Summer 
wear. And each of these will be cut to your order 
out of your choice of our 400 materials, and we take 
all the risk of fitting you and pleasing you, 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Each “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at- 
tached. This is our signed guarantee which 
says: ‘Your money back if you ask for it.” 


We prepay postage or express charges on all “NATIONAL” 
Garments to anywhere in the United States, 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


234 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishmeat ia the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 


Thia ia your Style Book 
Sent FREE 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Great Pictures 
bet alel mae) Cod 


Fi or 2 >. _ 


“Great Pictures in Private Galleries” 


from which the public have been shut out, but which 
are now accessible to every art lover on the most gen- 
erous terms. 

Cassell & Company, the world-famous art pub- 
lishers, have been permitted exclusively to reproduce 
a series of one hundred of these almost priceless paint- 
ings in color, and are offering them for introduction 
at the nominal price of 


Four Pictures in Color for 25c. 


raging 8x 10inches. These remarkable pictures are the 
work of the most illustrious artists. The subjects of their 
art include Landscape, Seascape, Figure Compositions, 
Genre Painting, etc. Every picture is perfectly reproduced 
in color and inounted ready for framing. 


In order to secure the artistic and true reproduction of these 
pictures, they have been engraved and printed by the most famous 
art printers of Europe, and are exact facsimiles of the beautiful 
and valuable originals. Send 25c and get a set of four of these 
gems of artat the introductory price. If not satisfactory, ree 
turn, and money will be promptly refunded. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Est. 1848) 
25-27 East 19th Street, © NEW YORK CITY 
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sromm A Few Rubbed Sets at 40% Discount 


The New Imperial 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


40 Volumes 28,000 Pages 7,000 Illus. 
MADE FOR USE! orca tinesclopedia is its usefulness. Tt 


is the result of the closest study of the entire encyclopedia field to ascertain 
what should constitute a work that would be at once the most useful and 
usable, as well as the most complete and authoritative reference library 
possible to make in a single publication. Covering as it does completely 
the large field occupied by all other Encyclopedias, it introduces many 
new features not found in any other. 

It is the only encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes. Ninety per cent of the 
encyclopedias in the homes to-day are rarely used; the great weight and cumbersome size of 
the volumes are responsible for their lack of use, 

“Although possessing three other encyclopedias of great merit, THE IMPERIAL is referred to 
oftener than any other, To me it is a necessity.”—REV, JOHN MILLER, Roselle, N. J. 

It is the only one that includes all dictionary words, with their definitions, pronunci- 
ations, derivations, aud synonyms, all under a single alphabetical arrangement. It pronounces 
every title, historical, biographical, geographical, and scientific. It is the only pro- 
nouncing encyclopedia. 

“7 possess five others but it is to THE IMPERIAL that I refer oftener than to all the rest.’’—I. T. 
Corton, M, D., Charleston, W. Va. 

It covers a wider range of topics by hundreds than does the largest of all other encyclo- 
pedias. It has had the most careful editorial supervision. Incomparable for information 
aboutany word, thing, person. place or event. 

**Meels more fully my idea of a perfect encyclopedia than any other.” FERRIS 8S, FITOH, Ex-Supt. 
Public Instruction, Michigan, 

Up tojdate. Having but recently been completed, it contains much information not 
found elsewhere, 

“In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, accurate and compact.” PrRo- 
FESSOR Day of Yale. 

These features belong to THE IMPERIAL exclusively; they distinguish it from 
all others; they mar it as an exceptional production. 


Slightly Rubbed, but otherwise Perfectly Sound 


WE propose to send this magnificent New Reference Library entirely at 
our own expense for inspection, Weask you to give it the most 
searching examination, and compare it with any similar work published 



























atany price. We believe you will prefer it to the best of them; that is HENRY G 
why we propose to place it on trial in your home, $ “ 
The volumes are handsomely and durably bound in heavy Ss ALLEN & €0., 

English cloth; also in beautiful half morocco at a small advance (3 150 Fifth A 
over the cloth price. The print large and clear. ‘ ve., 
O PAYMENT REQUIRED until you have examined New York. 


N 
the work in your home, 


BOOKCASE FREE 


We havea limited number of three shelf solid 
oak, made to hold this set. We propose to. offer 
them asa premium to prompt purchasers. | All 
orders sentin this month will include one of 
these handsome cases. 


Send me, prepaid, one 
slightly rub! set Im- 
perial Encyclopedia in 
heavy English cloth bind- 
ing with bookcase. If satis- 
fied, I will send you $1 within 
10 days after receipt and $2 per 
month thereafter for 16 months, 
litle to remain with you until paid 
in full. If not satisfied, I will notify 


ACT QUICKLY you within 10 days and hold subject t 

HENRY G. ALLEN & €O., cliange above to §250 per month.) 
150 Fifth. Avenue, TIRING «ce sveseeese Percceocccoccovesvecooese 
NEW YORK Street .....000 SUbahuARSebeoeLabiss RheS sebbhbiepsa 
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In Pierce’s term, Japan her ports 
Throws open to our trade. 

Buchannan sees secession rise, 
And Harper’s Ferry raid. 

With Lincoln war is fought and won; 
His martyr’s blood is shed, 

In Johnson’s term the cable’s stretched 
Across the ocean’s bed. 

Grant’s time sees the Centennial. 
Hayes’ specie payment makes, 

And murdered Garfield's empty chair 
The stately Arthur takes, 

The Civil Service Act’s enforced 
By Grover Cleveland’s hand. 

Australian ballots introduced 
In Harrison’s command. 

In Cleveland’s second term we see 
The greatest of Worid’s fairs. 

McKinley of high tariff fame 
Our war with Spain declares. 

This is the list of Presidents 
From first inaugural date, 

In seventeen hundred aud eighty-nine 
To eighteen ninety-eigitt. 


I suggest one of these to bring the list to date. 


Then comes Teddy Roosevelt, 
To fill the martyr’s chair 

Who also has the honor, 
Of the great St. Louis fair. 

(Or this) 

Then comes Teddy Roosevelt, 
Who forms our last new state. 

This is the list of presidents 
From the first inaugural date. 

—S. G. G., Virginia. 


Principally Blackboards 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wonder how many of you, when some unexpected visitor comes 
into the room, do not look at your blackboards and say to-yourself, 
‘‘Why didn’t I have those children erase their:work?’’ For we 
must admit that most blackboard work, especially in the lower 
grades, is not a thing of beauty nor a joy at all. 

I remember saying those words over to myself on several ucca- 
sions before I learned to teach my pupils to erase their work as 
soon as I have seen it and before they leave the board. 

We have blackboards all around the room in our schoolhouse, 
so are not obliged to be economical with space, as we have more 
than is required for daily use. 

One board we have named our ‘‘New Board.’’ It is at one side 
of the room between two windows, and in plain view of all the 
children. On it, I try to have something new every day. The 
first thing that the children do upon entering the room, is to look 
at that board. I place simple drawings that the children can copy, 
memory gems for our opening exercises, quotations, hints for con- 
duct, the. words of a new song, something new for Friday after- 
noon, etc., on this board. 

Try this and see if your deportment grades do not go up, and 
your per cent of mischief come down, for who thinks of mischief 
when there are new easy drawings to make, or verses to be copied 
and learned? 

On one of the boards at the front of the room, I drew a large 
scroll, decorated with tulips, drawn with bright colored chalk, and 
printed our daily program on it. Our blackboard calendar for the 
month, also drawn with colored chalks, is on the other board at 
the front of the room. 

On the other boards that are not in daily use, I keep written 
work for the little folks to copy, marked words for the First Reader 
class to sound, drill exercises for the writing class—anything in 
fact that looks well. 

We are proud of the blackboards in our school. 

—A. A. ROWLAND, Columbus Jct’n, Ia, 


Busy Work 
Dear Hél]p-One-Anothers :— 

For some time I have read and reread the helpful hints, plans, 
suggestions and experiences given by others. I feel indebted to 
you and will now attempt to make a partial payment on my debt. 

There is such a contrast between the work that is required of 


| pupils of the lower grades now, and that required some years ago. 





School life is made much brighter for the little ones now. I can 
remember sitting all day with nothing but my book, slate and 
pencil. I received no suggestions from my teacher, concerning 
the many ways I might have been busy with these three objects 
alone. With a few ideas, which my undeveloped brain was incap- 
able of grasping without first being suggested or presented, I per- 
haps would have relieved her of much worry that I caused her -in 
my restlessness. But thanks to the present teachers, very few little 
ones are found restless in a schoolroom now. 

When I first began teaching I was determined I would keep my 
little ones busy, not with trifling things however, merely to keep 
them from being noisy, but with something helpful to them. Here 
are some of my devices with results: 

1. I drew a picture on the blackboard, had pupils tell me all 
they could see in the picture; I wrote name word directly opposite 
each pictured object and connected with a dotted line. I requited 
pupils to draw similar pictures, writing name words just’as I.had 
done. pe Sa 

Result: It gave them practice in drawing, penmanship and spell- 
ing, a. more vivid idea as to the construction, the colors and ‘dif- 
ferent parts of articles. 





Photogra hic Post Cards 23%3..6722 
Pp 


Ask for samples of our work, prices, etc. Address 
Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE MOST PERFECT 
Luwcueon WAFER Ever Propucen Is 








CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


TRISCUIT, 


THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 
MUSCLE-BUILDING MATERIAL IN 


SHREDDED WHEAT, 
WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 


ehghos 


"WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 


TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF ¥ DELICIOUS COCOA- 
WHOLESOME!” NUTRITIOUS !: | 












SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














WEAK EYES 


ARE MADE STRONG —smarting,Sore, 
Aching, Irritated, inflamed, Watery, Diseased 
Eyes are speedily restored to perfect eye-health by our 


Simple Inexpensive Home Treatment 


of gentle vacuum-massage and 


ing, healing, medicated vi- 
bration, as applied by means 
of the 

Natural 


Sight Restorer 


This system is prescribed and en- 
dorsed by practicing pe roe pees 
no more than one pair of good glasses 
—and in most cases 


Renders Glasses 
. Unnecessary. 

















If your eyes trouble you, —or your sight is 
Sailing—you should investigate this success- 
ful method at once. Neglected eye trou- 
bles frequently result in total loss of 
‘sight. Write today for FREE B00K on 
CARE OF THE '; this book also 
gives full particulars regarding 
‘our special offer of 
3 Months’ Treatment Free 
to every purchaser of the 
Natural Sight Restorer. 
Address 
NATURAL SIGHT RESTORER CO. 
52 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


GOVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 


46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 


















year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 


Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 


contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and eet 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. ‘ 
5 We also have the following depart- 
vi ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
Nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
“a py on at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
nt free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


2. I painted toothpicks all colors (larger round pine sticks are 
better, if easily secured, but the desired work can be done -with 
toothpicks). I gave each pupil a certain number and told them 
to work with them in all the ways they could. 

Result: It was wonderful how they worked those little brains! 
They outlined letters, figures, chairs, houses, states, spelled words, 
did sums in addition and subtraction, also without being told, they 
wrote a list of the names of the things made. 

3: I requested they write a specified number of words beginning 
with a given letter; containing a certain number of letters; or 
| ending with a given letter, also words that rhymed. 
| Result: They learned many new words, had practice in penman- 
| ship and spelling, and even made little rhymes as, 








On a sunny day 

We went to play. 
and, 

We caught a mouse 

In our schoolhouse. 


This looks very simple to us, but I thought these enthusiastic 
little people deserved praise, and I gave it. 

4. I often gave them flowers to dissect, no two the same kind 
when possible. 

Result: They learned the names of many kinds of flowers, the 
names of the different parts and their colors. After a time they 
could give oral and written descriptions of the flowers they had 
dissected. 


LITERARY CHARADES 


This is a game we use as a variation in our Friday afternoon pro- 
gram. Each charade is to represent some well known author, The 
teacher gives the charade, pupils with pencils and paper write 
answers, numbering them as they are given. After the desired 
number of charades has been given, a pupil reads answers, teacher 
corrects if his paper contains any mistakes. Those having all an- 
swers correct have their names entered in the ‘‘ Friday Afternoon 
Guessing Contest,’’ which is held near the close of the term of 
school. 

Here is another way of playing the game. The teacher gives the 
first charade, then first pupil guessing it must give a charade, first 
pupil guessing that charade has charge of the game, and so on. 
Here are a few of the charades representing well known authors. 


. Lillian Bell—A bell on a table. 

. Marietta Holley—A sprig of holly. 

. Amelia Barr—An iron bar. 

. Thomas Nelson Page-—A page from some book. 
. Stewart EK. White—A boy whose name is White. 
. Jennie M. Drinkwater—A girl drinking water. 

. Ismay Thorn—A hedge thorn. 

. Henry W. Longfellow—A very tall boy. 


Sometimes we reverse it. Give charades of authors’ works and 
proceed as before. Here are a few charades representing authors’ 
works. 

. By Right of Sword—Boy standing at right of sword. 

The Brass Bowl1—A bowl made of brass. 

. Betty Wales—-A girl whose name is Betty, crying. 

Under Two Flags—Boy standing under two flags. 

. Sleeping Beauty—Girl, feigning sleep. 

. The Jolly Ten—Ten small pupils, laughing. 

Looking Backward—Girl looking back over shoulder. 

. Mildred and Elsie—Two girls whose names are Mildred and 
Elsie. 

g. Making His Mark—Boy making mark on board. 

io. Sweet P’s—Bunch of sweet peas, or the letters ‘‘P’’ with 
sugar sprinkled on them. 


VALENTINE Post OFFICE 


Here is a simple device, it takes but little time and pleases the 
pupils so much that one is amply repaid for the time and trouble. 
I selected a cardboard box, dimensions, 12x14 inches, covered it 
with white tissue paper, pasted letters of red paper on box spelling, 
‘*Sunny Slope Post Office.’’ I also pasted some red paper hearts 
on the box. Pins held the lid secure on the box and I made an 
opening in one side for the mailing of the valentines. When St. 
Valentine’s Day came, or rather the day selected to celebrate that 
day, as St. Valentine’s did not come on a school day; I placed the 
box on the organ with the opening on top and the reading to tlie 
front. The valentines were mailed that morning and at 3:30 P. M., 
all books were laid aside. We elected a postmistress and appointed 
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we have instructed are now in the | 
| will come again. 


Our Civil Service announcements | 





an assistant and mail carriers. The post office was opened, mail 
distributed and delivered. 

The pupils were so delighted, all gave self-made valentines as I 
There were no ugly, disgraceful ones but pretty 
ones made from white paper, fringed or notched, with drawings 
and verses, which expressed their loving sentiments in accordance 
with St. Valentine’s Day. 

I was remembered by every pupil. These valentines are dear to 
me and I shall keep them on and on, perhaps, forever. 

If this does not prove wearisome and escape the wastebasket, I 


--FROM SUNNY KANSAS. 
[Yes, indeed—call again, by all means. We can never have too 
many helpful hints.—PRESIDENT. | 


Self Government 


I think some of my fellow teachers may be interested to hear of 
my success with self government in my school. I have a district 
school of thirty-five pupils, some of them large boys and very hard 





. specially ‘ made 
Close of School Souvenirs 2227 2724" 
Contain names of teacher, pupils, school officers, place, date, etc. 


Beautiful new styles. See our large advertisement on iuside 
front cover. Our Floral souvenirs are meeting with much favor. 














“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

_For your protection the genuine is put_up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Samplefree. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mepnen’s Borated Skin Soap [biue wrapper] No 
Specially prepared forthe nursery. . 
Mennen’s Sea Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 
Sold only at Stores. 


Samples 

















Our home study 
courses will give you 
a thoro training in a 
wide range of. subjects. 


We will prepare you for en- 
trance to normal school or 
college, or aid you in laying the 
foundation for a technical or 
professional education. Two 
years of work toward the A. B. 
degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Spend your leisure 
moments in useful and inspiring 
study. The expense is nominal, 
for our courses are offered at 
the exact cost of instruction. 
Our home study courses are fully equiv- 
alent to residence work. For this reason 
credit is given for admission to Washington 
University, for one-half the A.B. degree, and 
* in all the State Normal Schools of Missouri, 


as well as in many other Universities, Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 


Washington University 
Box M, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Includes Justice DAVID J. BREWER, U. S. Supreme 
Court; Hen. MARTIN A. KNAPP, Chairman taterstate 
Commerce Commission, and Senator CHAUNCEY M. 
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Instruction by mail in prac- 
tically all lines of business, 
science and education. Law, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Civil Service, Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, Busi- 
ness Letter Writing. 160 
un, Merten Kapp Separate courses. To be 
well educated is to be 
well paid. We will 


help you to a 
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Please send the year book 
and catalog. 
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Ask for 
Catalog 
No. 28 
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NORMAT, INSTRUCTOR 


NEW COURSE IN METHODS OF TEACHING 


A very extended course of study in methods of teaching every branch from the fourth grade to the eighth, 
inclusive ; it follows in general plan our remarkably successful Primary Methods, The two together cover the best 
and most approved method of teaching everything offered in our public schools below the high school; they area 
distinct educational triumph, dedicated to the betterment of the teaching forces of the country. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 


ADDRESS BELOW AND 


MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 





NORMAL. DEPT. 
One OR MORE BRAN 


STRONG Reviews, 
iCHES IN A Course 





Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
1 etry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 


Physics 

U. 8. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economice 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 





ACADEMIC DEPT. ~—Eac 


SUBJECT 1s A CouRsE 





Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Rhetoric and English 
Composition 

Elementary Agriculture 

Algebra 

Geometry * 

First Year Latin 


otany 
Ancient History 
Med. and Modern History 
United States History 





COMMERCIAL DEPT 


SPECIAL COURSES 





Business 
Shorthand 


Pharmac 


Primary Methods 





Typewriting 





Name 





AoorEssS 
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INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL METHODS 


includes methods in Reading, Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, 
Language and Grammar, Geography, Physiology, Nature Study, 
History, Music, Drawing, Spelling, Penmanship, Domestic Science, 
Construction Work, Agriculture, A strong force of reviewing ed- 
itors was selected from among the leading school men and women 
in public and State Normal schools, and they have made valuable 
contributions to the various branches, It is the most complete and 
best prepared series of lessons ever offered on the subject of meth- 
ods, Write for further particulars, and state the branches in which 
you need help in making your teaching more successful. 


OTHER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


New Normal Courses. Thorough review coursesin twenty-four 
common school and high school branches: one, two, three or more 
subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 


CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


Our Academic Courses are accredited at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Universities of Georgia and Oklahoma, towards 
requirements for entrance to the Freshman classes. Full credits 
for advanced standings are given many of our courses in about 
fifteen Normal Schools and strong colleges. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 











WE OFFER, 


These 


Popular Styles 
FOR ONLY 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


Three : 







The Ink Pencil 


0 0 


POSTPAID TO 
ANY ADDRESS 


By Insured Mail 
8 Cents Extra 


















ILLUSTRATIONS ARE EXACT SIZE 


— 








—_—— 
on me 





VERY pen guaranteed full l 4K Solid Gold. Cut on right hand, our new | 
Non-breakable, Transparent, a pen in which you can Always see 
the quantity of ink in the holder. We guarantee this holder and cap against 
breakage from any cause whatsoever, accident or otherwise. Cut on left, 
our Standard Opaque (black) Holder ;  cither of these two styles plain or engraved as preferred, 
To show our confidence in the Laughlin Fountain Pen, you may try it a week, if you do not find it as repe 
represented, a better value than you can secure for three times this special price in any other 
make, if not entirely satisfactory in every respect, return it and we will send you $1.10 for it. The extra 
10 cents is for your trouble in writing us. (Two customers in 3,000 have asked for return of money.) 


Cut in center is our famous and popular Red Gem—the Ink Pencila complete leak 
proof triumph—may be carried in any position in any pocket or shopping bag, writes 
at any angle at first touch. Platinum (spring) feed. Iridium point, polished vulcanized 
rubber case, terra cotta finish. A regular $2.50 value. 


Insist upon having the Genuine Laughlin Pen. If 
your dealer will not supply you order direct from us. 


Laughlin Mig. Co., 


691 Majestic Bidg., 


DEALERS AND TEACHERS— Write for 
our money-making proposition and terms. Write 
now “‘lest you forest.” Address 





- Detroit, Michigan. 








SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 
mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 
you where to sell them. Story-Writing and Jour. 


: il. Send for free booklet, For pa 
CWering toe Peace Sais bon and gives proof. E R V | C E tions for teachers and students, write 
peer ibanesein (. S. SCOTT, 927 GRANT AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


\ATIONAL PRESS A 


“Ten Weeks’ Course,’’ $3.00 


Makes Government examinations easy. 
¥ rticulars and facts about posi- 


CIVIL 


106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


to manage. The teacher preceding me was a man and he had 
whipped the children to within an inch of their lives. I made*up 
my mind to manage some other way, being a woman and rather 
small I had to. I studied your Self Government page and made up 








| my mind to try it in some form. 


My seventh and eighth grades were studying civil government 
and were intensely interested in it, so here was my chance. I re- 
solved my school into a little state. We had our Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, Senate, Governor, Supreme Court and State’ Editor. 
First we dréw up a constitution as follows — 3 
_ We, the undersigned do hereby agree to make all laws which 
shall be necessary for the good of our school and we further agree 
to faithfully obey such laws. 

All laws made shall be entered upon the Statute books which 
shall be accessible to all members of tie state. 

The laws upon the Statute books shall be read by the Judge of 
the Supreme Court in a joint meeting of the House and Senate once 
each month. 

The editor does all the printing of laws, etc., on my type writer; 
some way this seems to add quite a bit of dignity to the affair. 
Our self. government printed matter is given the most conspicuous 
place in the schoolroom and. is shown toll visitors with.great pride. 

All bills are introduced and passed as nearly as possible as they 
are in our State legislature. Thus our self government helps to 
impress our civil government upon our mind, and our civil 
government helps to add dignity to our self. government. 

Offences against the state are tried by jury before the Judge ,of 
the Supreme Court. One sentence imposed was, that for three days 
the guilty party should not appear on the playground at noon or 
recess time and shouid have no communication whatever with the 
other pupils during school hours. Needless to say that most pupils 
did not care to be sentenced. We have now been working by, this 
method nearly six months and but five pupils have been~-brought 
before the court. I have again and again told the pupils that I was 
very proud of them, that I was very glad that I could leave the 
room and know that everything was going on as it should be. ~ Of 
course, this makes the children-all the more anxious to prove them- 
selves worthy of my trust. 2 

I am now making what I believe will be the supreme test of self 
government. Two weeks ago tlie children asked if they might 
give a Washington’s birthday entertainment, ‘‘All by ourselves 
without any help from you and without your knowing anything 
about what we are going to do.’’ I thought this-was an excellent 
testing time and a time for developing self control, so I told them 
that they might give their entertainment providing they would 
choose a leader and obey him so that there might be no trouble: of 
any kind between them. I placed all of my February school jour- 
nal for several years past at their disposal so I.am sure they will 
have good material from which to select a program. Everything 
seems to be going off smoothly so far and the children are simply 
delighted, so am I for my ‘‘tough school’’ is managing itself beau- 
tifully. If you would like to hear about that entertainment I will 
tell you about it later. zi 

For the benefit of those who may want to use the Normal In- 
structor self government or city government helps I would say that 
they appeared in each number of last year’s Instructor. 

--Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A School Improvement Club 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have received so much inspiration from this department that I 
long to be a member, and to tell you what our school is doing. 

I am teaching a rural ungraded school ot fourteen pupils. 
Though small in numbers, we have not lacked enthusiasm. We 
organized a School Improvement Club, with a three-fold purpose 
in view, viz. ; Ist,—To improve the looks of our schoolroom; 


‘2and,—Self Improvement; 3rd,—To improve the order and atten- 


dance. We took for our motto ‘‘Keep Busy.’’ The officers are 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

A meeting was called to discuss the first proposition, and it was 
decided to establish a School Improvement Fund. A dollar was 
raised by five cent donations. Two box socials brought us about 
eight dollars. Perry Pictures, one cent size, two cent size and 
five cent size, mounted upon gray cardboard now adorn our walls, 
and also furnish material for language work. A few large pictures 
were donated, which we are having framed. We cut our motto in 
large letters from gray cardboard, and covered them with silver 
colored paper, and placed over the door. Twelve yards of scrim 
made six sash curtains, which further improve the looks of our 
schoolroom. Let me add two important items, that the walls had 
previously been scrubbed back to their original condition of white, 
and the stove had been blacked. 

A cheap globe was obtained, which greatly facilitates our study 
of geography. The remainder of our money we spent for books. 
My seventh and eighth grades are taking the Ohio Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Course. All are interested in reading the few books 
obtained, 

A friend of mine made us a bookcase out of store boxes, which 
cost us nothing, and with a curtain in front of it, answers our pur- 
pose very well. 

We expect to add to our library in the near future. We are 
planning a Hiawatha Entertainment for Thanksgiving, which we 
hope will bring us a few more dollars. 

—F, E.'H., Ohio. 


{I should like a description of your Hiawatha Entertainment, 
when you call again, which you are cordially invited to do.— 


PRESIDENT. ] 

Seeley’s Question Book and Normal 
You Can Get Instructor one year for only $1.27. 
Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. It is cheerfully sent on the 
‘‘money back if not perfectly satisfied,’’ basis. See description 
elsewhere in this journal. : 
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Beautiful Gifts for Close of School 


Are found in our attrac- 
tive poems, printed on 
heavy satin ribbon for 
book marks. They are a 
delight to the pupils re- 
ceiving them. The sizes of 
these gifts are 24x9 and 
14x9inches.. Send 17 cts. 
for (2) samples, both sizes, 
or 50 cts for (6) samples. 
Different shades of ribbon 
nde poems; ‘The 
e Forget,’’ ‘‘F I Good d Be by peo 
+ or: ‘arewell, ood By,”’’ etc. c 
oie Cataloe® Special rates when(15)are ordered. If once you 
order you wilJl again; this has been our experience for ten y _— 
Brown & Brown, Dept. B, 25 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y. 


NCLE- SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for him. 
Common school education sufticient.. 40,000 
appointments yearly in Railway Mail, 
Postal, Custonis, Internal Revenue, and 
other branches of U.S. service, Philippines 
and Panama. Full particulars free: con- 
cerning positions, salaries, -examinations 
(held soon in every State), sample exam- 
ination questions, fetc. NA’ NA 

co SPONDENCE ° INSTI- 
TUTE, 44-70 Second Natl. Bank 

Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAF. 25. YEA RS 


Gan Now Hear Whispers 


I was deaf for 25 years. 

r can now hear a whisper 

with PF artificial Fe 

mmyears. You 

cannot see them in my a a i ll 
ears. an ‘ee 

Them for they are perfectly comfortable. 

Write and I will tell you a true a steer Doe 

I Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself He-. 


Address GEO. Ps WAY 
&8 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


® Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 


FREE LACE SAMPLES 




































CG. P. WAY 
baventor 











150 Samples dainty laces (Valenciennes, Mechlin, Torchon and 
Maltese) Sent free forthe asking. Your name on a postal will 
bring them. Livingston Lace and Sales Co., Dept. J, Dansville, N. Y. 


For Salesmen or Representatives 


A large corporation offers exceptional opportunity to educated 
men and women of energy to act as our representatives. 

Few of our mer are earning less than $40 per week. Position 
is permanent be oy _ eeenay for promotion, and for travel 
both at home and ab 

Our profit-sharing plan will appeal to you. Try our work, 
spare time or vacation, and if satist ‘actory, continue permanently. 


STEREO = TRAVEL COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employ a contract, | ‘Write for 
ree heck et; tells how and the 
NATIONAL PROOFR ADERS? ASSOCIATION, 
106 me Baldwie. Indianapolis, Ind. 














LADIFS—You can earn money by working for me. I 
waut ladies to act as MauagersandI want ladies for 
members of Soap and Grocery Clubs. I have a big 
offer for Managers. I want Managers in every town, 
county, and state. I want a million busy Managers of 
Clubs. Will you be one? Just sit right down and write 
the personally for Special Offer for Managers of Clubs-of- 
ten. C. Henry Papworth, Mgr. Papworth Co., 521 St. 
Mark’s Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 








TEACHERS: You ean easily double your salary in a fascinating new line 
of work. It is inspiring, instructive and requires no investment. 
Try it during your coming vacation. Oxygenator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 











BIG SONG 


KENTUCKY KATE jit ONS 


Ask your Dealer or send 2 
* Music Post Card Co., Dept. N 


POST CARD 


>for six. 
° Dansviile, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Recreation Department 
From Missouri 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HUNT 


It was in the month of September that a party of hunters started 
(Is. of Atlantic ocean, 1) in search of tiie {Is. of Mass. Bay, 2) 
(City of N. Y., 3) and the (Lake of Canada, 4) regions. They rode 
some (Rivers of France, 5) (Islands of Atlantic ocean, 6) ponies. 
(City of Nevada, 7) was their leader, who had had much dealings 
with (Islands of Pacific ocean, 8) and unfriendly (one of the 
Oceans, 9)s. After traveling for some time they encountered a fight 
with a (River of Turkey, 10) and killed a (Lake of Canada, 11) 
on the way. They now (City of Italy, 12)ed through the (Mt. of 
Canada, 13) for (City of Canada on Yukon R., 14) when there was 
a (Island of Hudson Strait, 15) made to make a (Cape of Africa, 16) 
fire, and so (Island of S. A., 17) got some (Island of Mediterranean 
Sea, 18) to make it. (City of Texas, 19) being (Island of Pacific 
O., 20) got some (City of Penn., 21) and (River of Ore., 22) and put 
it on the (Island of Mediterranean Sea, 23), and lighting it began 
(Island of Pacific O., 24) it. An (Lake of Canada, 25) guest was 
sitting near. (Cape of Va., 26) cried, ‘‘ (Cape of N.C., 27) or that 
will blow you up!’’ It being (Mt. of Alaska, 28) their (Bay of 
Africa, 29) was the ground. They had plenty of meat, bread aid 
(River of Mont., 30). Although a (River of Russia, 31) got (River 
of Germany, 32) the (River of Mont., 33) the meal was wholesome 
and after partaking of it tiiey were not (Country of Europe, 34). 
They all (Island of Pacific O., 35) next morning with the in- 
tention of going (Island of Atlantic. O., 36) and saying that they 
had had a better time than they had (Island of Pacific O., 37) or 
(Is. of Pacific O., 38). 
Keys to the Geographical Names. } 
1. West. 2. Deer. 3. Buffalo. 4. Great Bear. 5. Rhone. 
6. Shetland. 7. Carson. 8. Friendly. 9. Indian. 0. Tigris. 
1. Great Bear. 12. Rome. 13. Forest. 14. Forty Miles, 15. 
Resolution. 16. Bou. 17. Clarence. 18. Cyprus. Ig. Austin. 
20. Cook. 21. Oil. 22. Powder. 23. Cyprus. 24. Fanning. 
Indian. 26. Henry. 27. Lookout. 28. Fairweather. 29. 
30. Milk. 31. Bug. 32. Inn. 33. Milk. 34. Hungary. 
36. East. 37. Christmas. 38. Easter. 


A MENAGERIE 


A lone pet. 

God found new land. 
C hot hors won. 

All me depo cars. 

U bez (you be easy). 
Sane rats eat. 

She set pion land. 
The planets. 18. R we in love. 








25. 
Tabie. 
35. Wake. 


¥i. 
12, 
13; 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 


Toga. 
Fowl. 
Nails. 
Heros. 
Rail log. 
A trip. 
Tabs rib. 


API ANSwW NH 


35 


Ask your 
SS ehete)els) ¢ 


Esterbrook’s 


Easiest writing 
Longest wearing 


Their reputation extends 
over half a century. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Works: Camden,N.J. 26 John Street, New York 














We sin. 19. Rolla I’m sad. | 
10. Henry U. dog! 
Auswers:— I. goat. 2. wolf. 3. snail. horse. 5. gorilla. 
6. tapir. 7. rabbits. 8. elephants. 9. swine. Io. grey hound. 
II. antelope. 12. Newfoundland Dog. 13. short horn cow. 14. 
cameileopards. 15. zebu. 16. anteaters. 17. Shetland ponies. 18. 
wolverine. I9. armadillo. —Roy E. FERGUSON, Missouri. 


In the Tool Shed 


Let us to the toolshed go 
To see what’s needed tlhiere ; 
It’s necessary we should know, 
And keep things in repair. 


bd 


Here are some good sharp sayings wise, 
There’s a diviner, see. 
A line of soldiers greets our eyes 
A suit at cards have we. 
A flower head, this choice will do; 
Some Russian vassals, and their sleigh, 
A mark of bondage, too; 
Some level surfaces, the rate, 
And lying where we pause 
A raven set of lawyers wait. 
An insect, and some claws, 
A pair and morsels. Our supply 
Is good ; there is not much to buy. 


ANSWERS 
Saws, augur, file, spade, spike, 
planes, tacks (tax), crow-bar, beetle, 


pick, 
‘nails, 


Poles, sledge, 
brace, bits. 
CLUB MEMBER. 


yoke, 





Have You Ever? 


Yes, have you ever wished you could have all your 
school book and school supply orders filled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service and low prices? Ifso, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of school 
books in the country and can supply promptly practi- 
cally every school book published. By sending all of 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can include everything in one order. 


Of special interest to teachers are : our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where all kinds of teachers’ aids 
may be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Recitation 
Books, ctv.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subscription Department. which offers the leading 
Magazines at cut rates. 


If you have not received a copy of our catalog re- 
cently, send for one at once and if a member ofa 
school Board, state your official position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 


257 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 














SHORTHARD 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 


You can learn in spare time in your own 
No need to spend months 


only thirty days. 
home, no matter where you live. 


as with old systems. Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn 

—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy, 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other 
systems. Nolonglist of word signs to confuse. Only nine 


characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, 

he best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper re porters and railroad men, Lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems.. Our 
graduates hold high grade pantene everywhere, Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago, IMinois. 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
e cdge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Huspand Should Have. 










I 
Knowl a Father Should Have. 

Know! a Father Should Impgrt to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a You' lave. ~ 


Kyowledge a Mother Should Have. 


Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MALE TEACHERS WANTED 


to represent us in vacant ter- 
ritory. Most complete line of 
school furniture and supplies. 
Largest manufacturer and most 
favorably known in every 
Br of the country. Write us e 
r our proposition and Cata- 
log X 14. 


Why not have one? 
date, 


United States 
North America 


New York, 








WHERE IS EX PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TODAY 


You Can Secure a Large, Accurate Wall Map for $1.00 
Miips offered by us have been revised and corrected to 
are printed on the best grade of paper, backed with cloth, clear and distinct 
in outline, no unsightly seams; attractively colored and substantially mado 
throughout. Which of the following series do you need? 
Eastern Hemisphere 41x58 in. 
Western Hemisphere 41x58 ° ss 
41x5. 


41x52 “* 
Any map eR on commen =. 81.00 
Any map in Diamond Spring Roller Case $2.00 
Ask for School Supply Catalogue X 14 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
614 McClurg Bidg., Chicago. 


Find Him on 
YOUR Map, 


South America 41x52 in. 
Europe 41x52 “* 
aoe. 41x52 “ 
Afri 41x52 “ 


Boston, Philadelphia 











DO 
Waatever 76s ot select 
iy paym: ir credit is 
THE OLD LD RELIABLE dei mtu 
B80S.8 CO. vept. “046, 98 to 98 State 


[ors 





Ohicago, Ill, containing 1¢ 1,508 itlustratio 


ri DIT desc 
—~*d, If you uke it, pay y one-fifth on ndsuvety * balance 
e lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. As Ase ed 
investment no ing 1 is safer than a lt fa 












Write wae vee descriptive catalogue 
ns, it is tree, Do tf mow. 
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eS. | W Where the N. E. A. meets 


3 this summer. 


Go to Denver—attend the meeting of 
the N. E. A.—and spend the ensuing 
vacation weeks among the cool Colorado 
Rockies and beyond. 

Climb mountains, fish, hunt, golf, motor, 
ride, tramp, explore strange places, live in 
the open, absorb the sunshine. 


All this and more can be done, and at very 
/ small expense. The Santa Fe has arranged 
W low fare excursions costing only $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, $17.50 from 
Missouri River. On these tickets you have 
until October 31 for final return. 


By traveling via the Santa Fe you pass-along 
the old Santa Fe Trail, so rich in border history. 
Also, you pass in review the Front Range of the 
Rockies, the most magnificent panorama of 
f/ mountain scenery on the continent. 


While in the West, see it all. See the numer- 
ous mountain resorts, see the gorges, canyons, 
parks; but above all see the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, it’s the greatest, most wonderful of all. 


Let me assist in planning your tour by mail- 
ing the Santa Fe ’o09 Summer books: 


**A Colorado Summer,” “Yosemite,” 
“California Summer Outings,”’ ‘ Titan of Chasms’'(Grand Canyon), 


Also, special convention folders for N. E., A. at Denver. 





Geo. C. Dillard, Gen. Agt., 
A. T. &S. F. Ry., 
377 Broadway, New York City. 
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APARTMENTS range from 
One Room and Bath to Nine 
Rooms and Three’ Baths 


Model Cuisine, 


The BEST food, the BEST 
cooking. ALWAYS iN 
SEASONABLE VARIETY. 


A fixed rate of $12 


a week per person 


Situated on the “Highlands of 
Fifth Avenue,” with a view of 


Central Park 
and Reservoir. 


A Charming Family Hotel, 
cool, healthful and of splendid 
attractions for a spring or sum- 
mer sojourn in New York. 


Bright and Sunshiny 
Throughout, 


with the ‘“Carnegie,” 
“Vanderbilt” and ‘* Sloan” 
group of mansions 


ONE BLOCK AWAY, 


on American Plan. 
Also a la Carte 


Menu. 





Cars transferring to shopping and theatrical districts pass the doors. Principal uptown station of the 
N, Y, Taxicab Co. Our booklet tells all. It is mailed “free” on request. J... MADDEN, Mgr. 


Madison Avenue Hotel, New York ninery.seconp ‘st. 
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Basket Ball 


Frederick Van Doren Martin * 


*Winner of many medals as a college athlete and trainer; Physical Director 
of St. Michael’s Lyceum and Athlete Instructor in the New York City. Public 
Schools, Prof. Martin desires correspondence from all readers of Normal 
Instructor who have any difficulties in school routine work; or who are anx- 
ious to procure for themselves immediate developments in health, physique, 
and magnetism. Address 346 W, 56th St., New York City. 


The requests for rules of basket ball, and points for coaching a 
team have overwhelmed me in such surprising numbers that I 
have found it expedient to write an open letter, which may answer 
the needs of all my correspondents. 

A coach should remember that the efficiency of a basket ball 
player, and that of the team depends chiefly upon practice. One 
may be a born athlete and capable of jumping into most sports 
very readily, but I have yet to meet the clever basket ball player 
who has not had to put in a long apprenticeship of practice before 
winning his laurels. The team especially needs practice together. 
Always call for quick, snappy work—and upon their toes (7.¢. 
nimble footed). Often practise a team at passing without shoot- 
ing for the goals. This will get them more accustomed to hand- 
ling the ball, and make them feel at home with it. Always be 
sure the passing is rapid, and the ball thrown with one hand only. 
This gives the player a chance to hold off an opponent with the 
opposite arm. 

In dribbling or bouncing the ball on the floor while running, 
only use one hand. The ball should not be struck to make it 
bounce, but pushed quickly at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
away from the body. As thie ball rises, let the hand move with it, 
until the player feels it flat against the palm, then forcibly bounce 
itdownagain. Thisis a knack only acquired by constant practice. 

In shooting for the basket, the ball should be shot straight up 
from the chest, with both hands; and at the same instant, the 
body should spring as high in the air toward the basket as pos- 
sible. Always insist on the players jumping when they shoot, 
either with one or both hands, as this is necessary for good results. 
The ball should not be aimed direct for the basket, but for the 
wall directly behind it. If the player is on either side of tiie 
goal, it is easy to roll the ball right off of the wall into the bas- 
ket; this is done by putting a twist or ‘‘English’’ on the ball as 
it leaves the hands, Be careful to twist it quickly, so that it spins 
toward the basket. 

Ah interesting way for novices to practise shooting is to line 
them up just one foot away from the goal line. Let each try to 
shoot in turn. As each plaver makes a goal he backs up one yard. 
This will soon become exciting, when some are eight or ten yards 
away from the basket. 

A brilliant trick to work on an opponent team is called the 
‘‘double cross.’' The Center instead of hitting the ball, strikes 
the opponents hand or arm. This causes the ball to drop easy 
over the Center’s shoulders, whose guard is on the spot to grab the 
ball and pass it to one of the Forwards, whe, in the meantime 
shakes off their guards by crossing places. One of them runs up 
to the other side of the center to receive the ball from the Guard, 
and passes it quickly to the other Forward, who has jumped back- 
ward ‘and is waiting under the basket. This must be done in the 
twinkling of an eye and with variations, will often score a goal. 

The ‘‘one, two, one’’ trick is also worth trying. The cleverest 
Forward steps out quickly to throw in a ball from out of bounds. 
He makes a feint at passing it to some distant player but instead 
throws it quickly to some near one, who quickly returns it to the 
Forward before he is covered ; this gives him a chance to shoot. 
If these passes are made with a practiced rapidity, and the For- 
ward has run quickly near his goal before the return of the ball, 
there should be another goal scored. 

When your team has the ball, be sure to see that the entire team 
moves together with it towards their goal. It is a common error 
for a man to pass the ball and stand and watch the results instead 
of rushing forward toward his goal, ready to receive the ball again, 
and perhaps score a basket. Remember, fast, snappy passing, and 
team work is the winning quality of this game. 

I have seen midget teams just toy with heavy-weights by their 
ability to get around faster. 

RULES O¥ THE GAME . 
‘The officials of a match game are a Referee, an Umpire, a Scorer, 
and a Timekeeper. 

The Referee is judge of the ball. He decides to whom the ball 
belongs, and calls the fowls. He stays on the court and blows a 
whistle to call ‘‘time’’ when necessary, or fora foul. He is the 
superior officer of the game. A goal counts if made before the 
Referee (or Umpire) blows his whistle. 

The Umpire does not enter the court, but stands on the side 
lines. He only has power to blow his whistle when he sees a 
foul committed, and reports the offender to the Referee. He is 
not allowed to call ‘‘time’’ for held balls, etc. 

The duties of the other officers are obvious. : 

Each team shall have a captain who has the sole right to enter 
anv protests with the Referee, or speak to the officers. = ae tal 7 


The game consists of two halves of either fifteen or twenty 
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May 1909 


FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL 
Marble Tombstone 


Lettered exactly as illustrated. 
ia More than 500 other kinds, styles 

and sizes in granite and 
marble at $3.60 to $385.00. 
If you want the best in 
stonecraft at direct- 

t: prices, 
‘ombstone 







a a write for our 
Catalogue No. 579E. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 
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minutes with five minutes intermission. 
In the second half the teams change 
baskets. Any persistent or intentional 
delay of the game isa foul, which foul 
can only be called by the Referee. 

The game is started by the Referee 
throwing the ball up in the air between 


heads, and then blowing his whistle. 
The Centers must face each other and 
have both feet together until the jump is 
made. This applies, also, whenever the 





MOTH PROOF STORAGE SAFE 
——— No moth balls. 
camphor, tar, ce- 
dar nor other ill- 
smelling odors, | 
new scientific prin- 
ciplee A Metallic 
Safe, hermetically 
sealed which con- 
tains no atmosphere. Fursand clothing placed in same 
will be kept absolutely moth proof and dust proof and 
when taken out will be fresh and Odorless. No moths nor 
larva can live within it. By a new scientific principle, 
the atmosphere is dissolved. Freight prepaid to any 
pointin the U.S. Price $10.00. Money refunded if not 


tisfied. rder ay. 
Woutte PATENT VENDING co., Dept, 14, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hickory Switches for School 
Good Tough Ones, $1.80 per Doz. 


But we’d rather sell you one doz. 


MERRY MELODIES or SILVERY NOTES 


for same price. They beat switches for winning 
the hearts of pupils. You must have the switches 
orthe music. Wehave both. Take your choice. 


Address’ §$. €. HANSON & C0., Williamsport, Ind. 
100 for $3.50 


WED D Printed and Engraved 


Latest styles.. Sent prepaid anywhere. Samples free. 
Bride’s Book ‘of: Etiquette for 25 cents. 
F. N. REEG’ CO,,. 214: Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PATHFINDER forcurrent évents, 13 weeks 16 cts, 
Best of all. Test:it.~ Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 

















Invitations & Announcements 








Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TENDAYS. HAIRSWITCH 
Send 8 lock of your hair, and we will mail a 214 oz. 22-in. short stem 
; *. * fine human hair switch to match. Ifyou find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switeh free. Extra shades a little 
more. I beauty 


nclose 5c. postage. Free 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 


grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
oy Anna Ayers, Dept, 230 
i’ 17 Quincy St.,Chicago 


a 











FOR SALE 


Half or whole interest in a long established 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Income last year more than $9,000. Have other 
good business and cannot give school the atten- 
tion it deserves. If you have ability write and 
State how much money you can invest. Will 
sell on liberal terms. Address 
RELIABLE, care Normal Instructor. 














GET Pathfinder with your teachers paper. Write us for 
price naming paper you want. Pathfinder, Wash.,D C. 


ONE OR TWO ACTIV 
We Want QrEngrric SEACHERS 


or superintendents to represent us this summer 
with a view to permanent position in the sale of 
Webster’s Universal Dictionary (new 1909 Edi- 
tion), This work is highly recommended by a 
large number of State Superintendents. It is 
now recommended for purchase in many State 
Library Bulletins. We also have an entirely new 
series of Abridgements based on Webster’s Uni- 
versal, which have recently been adopted in 
many cities. For full particulars address, 

THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING Co., Akron, Ohio. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS FREE 

Ten beautiful Birthday and Best Wishes cards for 
ten cents. Two beautiful cards Free if you send, us 
the name of your post card dealer. ‘ 
ART NOVELTY CO., Sta.G., New York, N.Y. 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes 


If:you wish to know the true cause, read this 
Bey book. Price $1.25. Address, 
Prof.’ J. F. Wilson, Author, Knoxville, Tenn. 


| FORGET-ME-NOT POST CARDS { Oe 














Roses, Pansies, Daisies, Violets, etc. 
May Keiser, 6046 Wentworth Ave., Chicago. 


ball is tossed up from a ‘‘held bail’’ stop 
in the game. 


When the ball is held by two players 
for any length of time, the Referee 
blows his whistle and tosses it up at that 
spot where the players wrangled over it. 

It is a foul if in a skirmish more than 
one player from each side touches the 
ball at the same time; the foul being 
called on one of the two players from 
the same team. It is afoul to kick the 
ball or strike it with the fists. To carry 
the ball more than one step is a foul. A 
dribble, as previously explained is al- 
lowed ; but after dribbling a player may 
not score a goal until some one else has 
touched the ball. Dribbling with two 
hands is a foul. 

The ball must be held at all times 
with the lands only and not be hugged 


against the body which is a foul. Any 
intentional rough playing, punching, 
pushing, elbowing, pulling or  kick- 


ing, constitutes a foul. Holding a 
player with one or both arms bent 
around him is afoul. Ifa player throws 
the ball out of bounds the Referee blows 
his whistle and orders some one of the 
opposite side to throw it in, giving 
them five seconds to do it, otherwise 
the opponents get it. The ball must not 
be touched by an opponent until it 
crosses the boundary line. When a foul 
is called on a player, the opposite is al- 
lowed a free throw for goal, from a line 
twenty feet in front of the basket. No 
one shall stand between the thrower and 
the basket. If a basket is made it allows 
but one point; any other goal counts 
two points. In case of tie at the end of 
the time set—the teams play on until one 
side scores two points consecutively, 7.¢. 
one goal from the field or two fouls. A 
goal thrown counts for the side into 
whose basket the ball is thrown. Two 
fouls may be called on a team at once if 
| committed, and a double free throw 
| given the opponents. 

A team forfeiting a game loses by the 
score of 2—0o. 

Profane language, or derogatory re- 
marks about the officials count as fouls 
and may disqualify the player if the 
Referee so chooses. 








Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


the two center piayers, just above their 


Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that accomplishes ap pespess by catching and holding all dust 
particles and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
Three or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Then, again, Standard 
Floor Dressing preserves the floors by preventing them from cracking and splin- 
tering. It makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost 
of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 


A Trial Free of All Cost 


We will gladly prove the pc of Standard Floor Dressing 
as a dust preventive, b treating floor of one room or corridor 
in any school or public building ATOUR OWN EXPENSE. 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“Dust and Its Dangers.” 


Not intended for household use. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 














‘Sheridan Teachers’ Agency, Greenwood, S.C. 





—Longfellow. | 


Oldest and largest Agency in Southeast, with unequalled facilities. Mndorsed and patronized by leading South” 
ern educators and institutions. The best agency service South. F. M. SHERIDAN, Mer. 
Pansies: 


Roses, 
25 Flower Post Cards 10¢ jis. “A Soie: 
Blossoms, Forget-me-nots, Crysanthemums, etc, 
JAMES LEE, 72 BCanalSt., Chicago, ‘Ill. 





TRY the Pathfinder, the old reliable current-events 
paper, 13 weeks for 15 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 





California Self-Supporting Homes. Twin-Cities 
Colony; Near Sacramento. No floods; perfect health; 
Oranges ripen in 


purest water; moderate summer. pe i +. 
winter. Acre $75. B. Marks, Box 675, Galt, California wanted to make up shields “ 
| home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
Perry, Ia. Card writing and lessons | A an hour; work sent prepaid’ to 
yy by mail in penmanship and drawing. | reliable women. Send reply envelope -for information 
Bend lie for a dozen cards and 
eee fine illustrated circular. 


to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE TOWER QUARTERLY Z255%,°%| F\RFOOTE'S FLASHUGHTS}(I¢ 
onNHUMAN NATURE 


STALEY. “Memories of an Old Sweetheart” in Spring 
Number, 50c by the year; lic a copy at News Stands. 
The Keeper of the Tower, Breathedsville, Md. ' A 240-pere book, fully ill i ate 
50 © , ten by Dr, Foote, a Specialist of 50 years’ 
HOME STUDY MAGAZINE jy .0(0sttienis tan. practice, “Contains advice necessary to 
aetramn ‘ adults—tells what one hesitates to ask a 























ing our $6.00 Model Mail Course. 
Model [tail Course, Aberdeen, S. D. ——— aoa covers the of Love, 
C POST CARDS benean wavage SEND FORIT TO-DAY A Thought-awakener. 
2 the) assorted—No comics. | Oc MUNA NATORE SEND FORIT T0-OAY Prise 10c.; was 25c. 
Murray Hill Book Co., 160 East 28th St., New York City. 


M. Place Souvenir Co., Nutley,N.J. 





venirs. 


district number, 








Books on Mental Healing 
by the world’s best New Thought authors 
whose books will give you a clear under- 
Standing ofits laws and enable you to heal 
yourself or others. Send for price list. 


NEW-THOUGHT BOOK CO., _—Bristol, Conn. 













order. 





the souvenir. 


If you ate Jooking for the best, you are 
surely getting it when you send for either of ou. souvenirs No. 6 or 7. 


Price Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6 


The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir 
No. 6, which is something new and entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen, 
It is a neat six page folder of good heavy card- 
board size 3% by 6 inches, 
colors and embossed in ric 
ter is a seal with the appropriate words “Lest 
we forget’? beautifully embossed in rich gold 
with a silk ribbon drawn through the back 
and tied in a bow at the left, just as shown in 
cut, thus giving it a very prett, 
cut at left shows the style with photo. If 
photo is not wanted there will appear instead 
an appropriate design. 
an illustrated poem 
written and design 
On the back of this folder is a very 
neat winter scene covering the whole page 
and is very beautiful. 
sheets we print for you the name of school, 


names of teacher, scholars and schoolboard, 
which matter you must send us when you 


We are positive this souvenir is far superior 
in beauty and design to anything else you can 
getfor your scholars and the price is very 
reasonable when you consider the quality of 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at Close of 
School. The Best Obtainable. 


— e 

New Souvenir No. 7 
_Is a neat 12 page booklet 
size 314 by 5in., tied with 
a beautiful silk tassel, 
printed and embossed in 
colorsand gold. The de- 
sign is exactly as repre- 
sented here. ‘The inside 
contains an elegant poem 
entitled ‘Teachers Greet- 
ing” written especially 
for our souvenirs, also 
other appropriate matter 
together with illustrations. 
We print the name of 
School, Dist. No., Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, 
Teacher, Schoolboard and 
Scholarsin each booklet. 
They can be had with or 
without photo. If photo 
is not wanted there will 
appear instead a school 
house and play ground. 

Price List Postpaid 

40 or less without photo 5c each. Additional ones 4c each 


or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz, 





rinted in beautiful 


gold. In the cen- 


effect. The 


The inside contains 
“Teachers Greeting” 
ed expressly for our sou- 


On one of the inside 


township, county, state, 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will make a small photo to appear on each Souvenir. 


There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced in size. 
from a large or small photo or from a group providing the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the group. 
per dozen. We guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photograph please write your name und 


same manner as those costing 


We can copy 
Photos are made in the 


address on the back. Extra photos can be had for 20c per do 


Ze 
You must order no Jess than ten and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. R 


‘© must ac 





Pp all orders. If souvenirs 


are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we do business. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. Orders are usually filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires a little longer to complete the order» You 


should however order as soon as possi 


ble. Be sure to address all 


letters to this office as we have discontinued all branch office 


PS. 
With each and every order for souvenirs amounting to $1.00 or more we give free a Portrait of our Presidents, from Washington to Taft, size 16x20. Thisis a work of 


art and can 
SEIBERT 


be framed and it should be found in every home. 


Price without souvenirs 


0., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio. 








besutiful album, fancy colored cover, black leaves, filled with Ca: 
lovely art post cards, absolutely FREE, i 

1-c, stamps to cover postage and packing. Only one album to each 
customer. 


_ 
“y 
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YOU Can Be One 230s 


= arenow 
employed in the United States and 
and thousands of new ones 
start every year. Traveling Sales- 
men earn all the way from $1,000 to 


To introduce our large new 48-page illustrated catalog we givo a 


nd 10c coin or 


dd 
HOMER GEORGE ©O., Dept.28? CHICAGO, ILL 











— Butt-in, Devil,Mil- 
by ale ot Air, & Finest CARDS and expenses, We will teach you to 
LOAF eel) Wire vk hey ise be an expert by mail in eight weeks. 


W. A. Bode, Box 161, Fair Haven, Pa. 











school vacation. Experience unnecessary. Highest 
commissions payable weekly. No delivering or collect- 
ing. Outfitfree. Steady employment, men and wo- 
men. Catalog to buyers. 
Perry Nurseries, 


the largest of its kind in the world— 
will assist you tosecurea position with 
a reliable firm. We received calls for 
Salesmen from over 3,000 firms last 
year and placed hundreds of our grad- 
uates in good positions. Scores of 
them who had no former experience 
and who formerly earned from $25 to 


TEACHERS Take orders for fruit and shade 


trees, plants, etc., during your 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Nothing else like it in the world. Sells at every home. 
Agents are telegraphing orders, Write today. 
HAYDEN-GRIFFIN & Co,, 318 Huron Street, Toledo, O. most independent, well and 


a month have since earned from 
100 to $500 a month and expenses, 
you want to qualify for a good 
position on the road and enter the 


$120 0 MONTHLY selling stovinkK, a wonderful 
VV new stove blacking that will never burn off. 





Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any instrument: 
Piano, Organ, Violin, ete. Address American 
School of Music, 214 Clark St,, Dept. 42, Chicago. 


pleasant profession in the world 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 2. 2%0t,Torour 


our nearest office today for our 
book, “‘A Knight of the Grip,” 
ddress 


which will show you how. 





Dept. 161 National Salesmen’s Training 
¥ Chicago 
° caste es Peas 


C. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
PA { EN I S of Patents. 774 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, - D.C. 


. 
Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 


Mano atcsom | WANTED 
}@22= || | Traveling Salesmen 


$10,000 A YEAR 


Our Free Employment Bureau 








Credit, Perf » Flavors, etc. d len, 
AGENTS, fiePronts, rxpress, Pa. Terms Free | 20 Flower Post Cards 10¢ jaisi:., PXpmc: 


Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. | Blossoms, Forget-me-nots, Crysanthemums, etc, 





JAMES LEE, 72 BCanalSt., Chicago, Ill. 





Song Poem with merit wanted by composer of 


Popular Hits, Stamp for reply. | 1§ CTS, brings you Pathfinder 18 weeks. Oldest and 
Herbert Harper, 9 Myrtle St., New Bedford,Mass. | best current-events paper. Pathfinder, Wash., D. ©. 





AGEN T Ss PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15e, | Agents, Teachers, Students—Here’s your opportunity for 
h le, 04 choot plegares te, esereossopen Se, coming vacation time. J i me f non a ie 
views Ic, ays credit. Samples ata ree. | new household articles that reach every home, No cap- 
Consolidated Portrait Con ‘200-1124. adams Bt, Chieages ital required. Dexter Supply Co., 1110 Caxton Bldg,, Chicago. 




















(BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS 








’ Outlines in United States History.—ELMER S. LANDES. A book of 150 pages contain- 
ing a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and Answers in U. S. istory and 
Civil Government, also a brief History of Political Parties, together with Tables, Nick- 
names,etc. A book that both teacher and student can use inclass. 25 cents. 

New Practical Orthography.—ELMER S. LANDES. A text book for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in High Schools. In addition to the regular 
text it also contains an extensive list of “County and State Examination Questions, An- 
swered.”’ Practically indispensable in preparing a class for a special or teachers’ examin- 
ation, and for raising your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 

Library Method in American History.—GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete refer- 
ence outline from the discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second administration. It tells 
you exactly where you will find a treatment of every topic on American history. It 
takes all the tediousness out of history and makes the Library Method most delightful 
and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or strong Rural 
Schools) and High Schools, Contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, and 
14,000 references. Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable and to the point, it is a 
deservedly popular book, 231 pages. ce 25 cents. A 

Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. Geography.—INrEZ N. MCFEE. One of 
the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It contains Outlines 
and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a great 
fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use your work 
will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and worry, 150 pages. Price 25 cts. 

An Outline of Englis and American Literature.—JOHN E.MCKErAN. A book that 
will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English and American 
Literature, May be used with any text or with no text, asa guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an equally helpful guide 
to the teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOuN E. MCKEAN. Everyday Hygiene and ig 
iology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A twentieth century product for 
twentieth century teachers, Nothing dry or uninteresting in it, No padding; nothing 
essential omitted. Modern, scientific data bearing upon the human body, ina nut shell. 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the examination for a higher grade certificate. 
Price 25c. 

Study of the Song Hiawatha,—NEvvIE R. McCaseE. A book that should be owned 
by every teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study of this great classic. Contains 
the poem complete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, Historical Foundation 
of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Composition Work, 
Nature Work, etc., basedon it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, Price 25 cents. 

Graded Selections for Reading, Memorizing and Recitation.—KATHERINE T. 
BRYCE AND FRANK EH, SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, AND AUTHORS OF 
THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS, Selections ofthe very best in poetry and prose in- 
tended for class reading, study and momeenee and every selection, also, is adapted for 
Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief Memory Gems for class use or ethical 
instruction. The selections are carefully graded, a point of great advantage to teachers, 
The superior quality of the contents is a marked feature; there is not a “cheap” or un- 
worthy selection in the books, 

°"Book One- for Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three—for 
Grades VII and VIII. Each book contains about 150 pages. Paper, 25 cents each. The 

50 cents. 

= p Boman Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS E, SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management 
and Methods,” “An Outline Guide to to the Study of Civil Government,” “An Outline of 
Arithmetic,” etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been wanting. Something new, 
something fresh, something interesting for the opening of school each day in the year. 
By using it your tardiness will decrease, your interest will increase. A book indispensable 
to every rural teacher, necessary to Ale | grade teacher, helpful to every principal, sug- 
sestiveto every superintendent. Price 25 cents. 

Wiant’s Drills.—LuciA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, DAYTON, OHIO, SCHOOLS. | Wwe 
Vol. I. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill. 
oe “i Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. f ; 

a. Broom Stick Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill, 
ie A we Flower Drill and Red, White and Blue Drill. 
= Ve - Cadet Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 


Complete instructions in each volume. Prices: 10 cents each; any three 20 cents ; 
Alt bound in one volume 25 cents. Postpaid. 


Longfetlow—The Children’s Poet.—1.1LLIrE Faris. An illustrated study of Long 
fellow for the Primary Grades. Just the book you need for Supplementary Reading and 
for use in preparing Language and Nature Work for the Lower Grades, Price 10c. 


ANY FIVE { *38.25t** } $1.00 POSTPAID 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 














The Boy and the Bird 


A beautiful bird once lived in a tree, 
Just as happy as a bird couid be; 

But a little boy climbed up one day 
And carried the bird and nest awav. 


Said he, ‘‘No more you now need roam, 

But in peace and comfort you’ll live at 
home ; 

I’ll get you a cage, ali made of gold, 

And you’ll be protected from the cold. 


‘‘Then when it rains you need not get 

Your beautiful yellow feathers wet; 

And when the wind blows, you need not 
care, 

For the storms will never reach you 
there. 


‘*You need not fly in haste away, 
When the dreary winter comes to stay; 
It will always be like summer to you, 
And your pleasures will not be few.’’ 


The little bird listened to all the boy 
said, 

But wearily, wearily hung its head. 

“No, no, dear boy, I want nothing of 
thee ; 

All I ask is, that I may be free. 


‘‘Not for a hundred cages of gold, 

Would I, willingly, have my freedom 
soid. 

I want not thy riches, nor aught of thine ; 

I only want what is justly mine. 


‘The right to fly wherever I will, 

For nothing that longing couid ever still ; 
The right to live in my own dear nest, 
For that is the home I love the best; 


The right to hover beneath the skies, 

As willed by the loving God-Allwise, 

For he planned a better home for me 

— the grandest mansion of man could 
e,’”? 


‘*How strange!’’ said the boy, with keen 
regret, 

‘*That you’ll not be happy to be my pet; 

But your prayer for freedom is willingly 
heard, 

So, now fly away, my dear little bird.’’ 





The Vernal Shower 


Now the iucid tears of May 
Gem the blossoms of the spray ; 
Every leaf and bending flower , 
Glitters in the vernal shower: 


Lovely in the clouded sky 

See, the Rainbow shines on high ; 
Mark the heavenly colors bright 
Ere they vanish from your sight. 


Fairer now the view around ; 
Brighter verdure decks the ground ; 
Flora, smiling in her bower, 

Haiis the tender vernal shower. 


Cool and fragrant is the gale, 
Breathing sweet from yonder vale ; 
Where the flowers in freshened pride 
Smile upon the fountain side. 


See! again the skies appear 
Clad in biue, serenely clear; 
Mild and genial is the hour; 
Sweet the balmy vernal shower. 


—Mrs. Hemans. 





National Educational Associa- 
tion 

The National Kducation Association 
will meet in Denver, Col., July 5-9. 
Railroads have granted low rates and 
favorable conditions, and the attendance 
from the east is expected to be very large. 
Tickets will allow return until Septem- 
ber 1. Fuller information will be given 
in our June issue. 





Education and the Indians 


Miss Estelle Reel, Government Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools, sends out 
the ‘ollowing announcement : 

‘tie National Association of Teachers 
of the Indian will hold one of its con- 
ventions in Denver during the meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
July 5 to 9, in order that these mission- 
aries to the red man, who spend so much 
of their time in isolated portions of the 
country, may come in contact with their 
fellow associates in educational work. 
Among the noted educators who will 
address this Indian Congress will be Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 





Dansville, N. Y. 
J) 
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Dr. Charles Bartlett Dyke, Head Master 
in State Preparatory School, Boulder, 
Colo. ; Hon. J. H. Phillips, Superintend- 
ent of City Schools, Birmingham, Ala: ; 
Hon. Frank Pierce, First Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. R. G. Valentine, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Z. X. Snyder, President State 
Normal School, Greeley, Colo.; Hon. 
John D. Benedict, Superintendent of 
Schools for Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians, Muskogee, Okla., and it is ex- 
pected that the Hon. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Commissioner of Education, will 
also address the meeting. 

‘‘A unique feature of this Convention 
will be the portrayal of the ‘old’ and 
the ‘new’ life of the Indian. To con- 
trast the oldtime camp-life and the 
modern school life of the younger gen- 
eration; the Indian fathers and mothers, 
who will come to Denver to visit their 
children, will live in their teepes and 
cook their camp-fire meals, while their 
educated children will prepare the cus- 
tomary meals of the average American 
family. Exhibits of rug-making, basket- 
weaving, pottery, silverware, etc., will 
show that the native arts and crafts are 
not being neglected in the education of 
the child, and that whatever is of value 
in the old customs of the Indians is being 
preserved. Classes of little Indian chil- 
dren will be brought to Denver from 
several Government schools, and teachers 
who have made a study of the most prac- 
tical methods to be used in Indian edu- 
cation will demonstrate how to teach our 
red brother to become an independent 
self-supporting citizen. 


GOOD BYE TO 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


How |! Cured My Growth of Superfluous Hair by a 
New and Simple Method, After Al Else Failed 


FREE TO ANYONE 


1 Will Send Free to Any Sutferer Full Particulars to 
Enable Them to Achieve the Same Happy Results 


At last it 1s possible to destroy ail trace of superfiuous 
hair without pain, scar, or injury to skin or complexion 
and toend forever all need;for her embarrassment from 
this annoyance. I make this announcement, well know- 
ing that ft sounds almost too to be Srue, but, 4 os 








sameé, I know it is true, because it has done this 
and for many others that I myself know of. 

Since a child I was annoyed and humiliated with a 
distressing growth of hair on my face and arms. I t 
all the depilatories, liquids, creams and other preparations 
I ever heard of, only to make it worse. rl I suf- 


pre D, 
which quickly 


i} su where 
1 all else had 
This method 


used privately 

at home without 

or blemish; 

makes the 

electric needle 

i entirely un- 
————— ——— ry, and is 
quite different from anything else ever offered for the 
urpose. In my, own case, this simple remedy made the 
air disap; like magic and enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome hair, and 
to forever end all need for my embarrassment, and I am 
mal this announcement in order that others '‘mav do 


e. 
this end, I will tell in detail, free and without 
rticulars b f 


pose} id 
tid of all trace of hair; if you 
tly growth that mars your 
good looks; if you wish to forever end all embarrass- 
Ment from this unwelcome blemish, simply write me a 
ter, enclosing two cent stamp for mote, Sad Tess to 
Caroline Osgood, 345 Custom House, Providence, R. L 


SEND 10 in stamps and geta SILKWORM 
Cc Cocoon and Raw Silk Exhibit. 
T. A, KELEHER, P. 0. Box 82, Washington, D. C. 
MINERALS specimens and collections from 
le collection Bb ng d- 9'- $1 _— 
Sam yi . y ‘4 
EDGAR A. FERO, COHOES, N. Y. 











For Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Tin, Brass, , ote. 
Wert gle aod easy. Keeps its lustre. It not Gaakent’ ties 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce bor paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WEDDIN INVITATIONS 





100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 

Latest styles, best quality, sent pre; anyw! 

Visiting Cards 10 30es with case 75e. write tor 








Columbia University, New York City; 


The Estabrook Press, 21 N Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large- 
number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 


reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All maiter for this department should be addressed to P. S. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Are the receptions, dinners, etc., given by the 
President of the United States given at public 
expense? Is the cost of food for family? Are 
there any restrictions? Carefully explain what 
is given a President ofthe U. S. besides his salary 
of $50,000.—A Subscriber, 

Besides his salary, the President is 
allowed $50,000 a year for personal and 
household expenses; and has an allow- 
ance of $25,000 a year for traveling ex- 
penses, with the use of two government 
yachts, the Sylph and the Mayflower at a 
yearly expense to the U. S. of about 
$200,000. In addition, the government 
provides flowers for the White House; 
messengers, mounted and unmounted, 
for the Presideut’s service ; an executive 
staff, and ushers, and a small army of 
servants and employees. The total esti- 
mate is about $500,000; and, as it has 
been said, ‘‘there is nothing niggardly 
about the government’s treatment of the 
President. He is assured a luxurious 
living, without intrenching to the slight- 
est degree upon his annual salary of 
$50,000.”’ 

How can I make the following plain to pupils? 
—(1) Ifa man pays taxes of $30 and pays 15 mills 
on every dollar, that his assessed valuation is as 
much as 15 mills is contained in $30, or $2,000. 
(2) A dealer sold goods at 10% below his asking 
price, but still gained 20%. What is his asking 
price? 120% equals selling price. How to make 
plain that 120% of selling price is 90% of asking 
price.—M. G. Aberdeen, Wash. 

Since he pays 15 mills on each one 
dollar, 15 mills is to his total tax in the 
same proportion as $1 is to his total 
property. As the total tax, $30, is 2,000 
times 15 mills, so the total property is 
2,000 times $1, or $2,000. 2. By state- 
ment of the problem we know that the 
selling price, or 120% of cost, is 10% 
below asking price, or g0% of asking 
price. Hence 90% of asking price=120% 
of cost (not 120% of selling price); 1% 
of asking price is ,\; of 120%, or 4A9% ; 

' 100%, or the asking price, is 100 times 
13h % = 133% % of cost. 


Will you tell which is the correct expression of 
the two following sentences, and also give analy- 
sis of the same :—“It is somebody else’s;”’ or, “It 
is somebody’s else.” If neither expressiou is 
correct, give correct one with analysis.—A Sub- 
scriber, Chestertown, N. Y. 

‘‘It is somebody else’s’’ is correct, for 
‘else’? when an adjective (as in this 
case) always follows its noun, and the 
possessive form is usually given to 
‘‘else,’? not to the noun which it modi- 
fies. In analysis, ‘‘somebody else’s’’ 
1s a possessive modifier of a noun under- 
stood, and it takes the place of that noun 
as attribute complement of the verb 

is. 

Please analyze this sentence : “The boys asked 
their teacher to excuse them.” Explain fully 
the use of “To excuse them.”—Hilliard, Pa. 

A simple sentence. Subject is‘‘boys;’’ 
predicate, ‘‘asked,’? object complement 
‘to excuse them,;’’ adverbial plirase 
modifier of predicate, ‘‘(of) their 
teacher.’ ‘‘To excuse them’’ is a phrase 
consisting of the infinite verb ‘‘to ex- 
cuse’’ with its object ‘‘them,’’ the phrase 
being used as objets of the transitive 
verb ‘‘asked.’’ (‘‘To excuse them’? is 
what the boys asked, and they asked it 
of their teacher; hence ‘‘teacher’’ is 
object of ‘‘of’’ understood and indirect 
object of ‘‘asked.’’) 

1. What branches are required for a teacher’s 
cxamination in North Dakota? 2. In Montana? 
—A Reader—E. W., Illinois. 

1, For a third grade certificate, age 
required, 18 years; examination, com- 
mon English branches, temperance. For 
Second grade, age required and examina- 
tion, same as third, with theory and 


Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


age required, 20 years; experience, 12 
months; examination same as second, 
with physical geography, elements of 
natural philosophy, physiology, geome- 
try, algebra. 2. For third grade certifi- 
cate, common English branches, theory 
and practice. For second, examination 
sane as third, with civics of the U. S. 
and Montana, physical geography, ele- 
mentary alychra. For first grade exam- 
ination same as second, with American 
literature, natural philosophy, plane ge- 
ometry; experience, 12 montlis. For state 
diploma, a first grade county certificate 
with English literature, mental piiloso- 
phy ; five years experience. For life di- 
ploma, examination same as state diplo- 
mas, with elements of botany, geology, 
political economy, zoology, general hist- 
ory; ten years experience. 


At what season of the year does the Cassiquiari 
River reverse itself? How long does this reverse 
continue and what are .the causes ?—Reed 
Springs, Mo. 

It is difficult to find anything on this 
subject beyond the fact that the Cassi- 
quiari connects the Negro and Orinoco 
rivers, making a navigable route from 
the mouth of the latter to the mouth of 
the Amazon. Where the reversal of cur- 
rent is mentioned at all, it is referred to 
very briefly and as if it depended upon 
floods and high water or the opposite 
condition, which way the stream flows. 
The same is true of Lake Valencia in 
Venezueia which, according to high or 
low water, has an outlet through one 
river toward the north, or another toward 





the south. 


1. Why were the Confederate States so called? 
2. Are there three causes for change of seasons 
and ifso what are they? 3. ‘Wealth acquired 
dishonestly will prove acurse.” In thissentence 
is ‘curse’ used as an attribute or object comple- 
ment? When diagraming would it be preferable 
to supply ‘‘to be’’? 

1. In adopting their Constitution, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1861, those States assumed the 
name, ‘‘Confederate States of America.’’ 
2. There are two causes; the inclination 
of the earth on its axis, and its revolu- 
tion around the sun. Both together pro- 
duce the change, but neither is sufficient 
alone. 3. An attribute complement, re- 
lating to the subject ‘‘wealth.’’ 
not necessary to supply ‘‘to be’’ in 
analysis, since the meaning of ‘‘prove’’ 
used as it is here includes ‘‘to be.’’ 
(Will prove, or will turn out to be, a 
curse. ) 

1. Can a man vote after serving a term in the 
penitentiary? 2. Can a president of the U. S. 
vote after being impeached? 3. What are the 
requirements of a territory to become a state? 
4. Discuss in detail how a president of the U. S. 
is elected. 5. How many electorial votes were 
cast in the last election? 6. (a) Who is the 
greatest oratorinthe U.S.? (b) In the world ?— 
West Virginia Subscriber, 

1. That depends upon state laws which 
regulate the qualifications for voting. 
In some states persons are excluded from 
suffrage if convicted of treason, felony, 
or heinous crime; in others, they are 
excluded unless pardoned or restored to 
civil rights. 2. He can; for judgment 
against him, according to the Constitu- 
tion, extends no further than removal 
from his office as president and disquali- 
fication to hold any other office under the 
U. S. government. 3. A territory is 
C6 og ¢ b ” * . 

ripe for admission’’ to the Union when 
it has reached that stage of territorial 
government in which independent legis- 
lation is granted to it, and it may then 
petition for admittance. If Congress 
grants the petition, it may then prepare 
a State constitution, which must first be 





Practice of teaching. For first grade 








accepted by its people, then by the presi- 


We want every woman in Americato send for a liberal free sam- 
ple of Milk weed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget. 
This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 
Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 
mother used it and her matchless complexion testi- 
fied to its worth. It is nature’s own aid to beauty 
—askintonic. A very little applied gently 
to the face, neck and hands, night and 
morning, cleans out the tiny pores, stim- 
ulates them to renewed activity and 
feeds and nourishes the inner skin 
and surrounding tissues. The cer- 
tain result of this is a complex- 
ion clear and brilliant in 
coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth without being 
shiny—plump, round- 
ed cheeks from 
which all lines 
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and wrinkles Cream is 
have been oe. good for all com- 
taken ee an plexion faults. It 
away. has a distinct thera- 









peutic action on the 
skin and its glands, Ex- 
cessive rubbing or kneading 
is not only unnecessary, but is 
liable to stretch the skin and cause 
wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is 
absorbed by the skin like dry ground ab- 
sorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having 
stuff forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed 
Cream is dainty, fastidious and refined—a neces- 
sary toilet luxury for every woman who values her 
personal appearance. (Sold by all druggists at 50¢ and 
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$1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Don’t 
forget to write for the liberal free sample. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 





WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 


SOUVENIRS 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


No. 3—Liberty Bell Souvenir. Size 344x544—4 parts—united with silk 
ribbon. Actual Reproduction of Famous Liberty Bell. Printed in 
Many Colors and Embossed in Guid, Close of School Poem Printed on 
one part. One page printed to your order. Price with Photo, 7¢ 
each; Without Photo, 6c each. 10 per cent discount if 30 or more are 
ordered, 


No.—1 Two Card Style. Two Heavy Embossed Cards. 34x54 in. 
in size. Embossed in White. Rich Blue and Gold. Deckled Edge. 
Tied with Siik Tassel. Price Postpaid 4!.c each, 5i:c each with 
your Photo on each card, 
No. 2—Booklet Style. Size folded 4x5 in,, 12 
in 4 Colors and Embossed in Rich Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Silk 
Tassel, First insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed from Litho- 
graphed Plates; Second insert, Fine Cameo Plate Paper on which a 
poem “At Close of School,” is lithographed. Price Postpaid 5c each; 
6c each with your Photo on each Souvenir. 
Transparent Envelopes to match either style, 1 cent each. 
Photo Souvenirs can be bad for either style. Send us your photo to 
copy—we will return some in good condition. We can copy large or 
small photos, copies always as good as the photo we copy. Photos guar- 
anteed J0 years, All photos copied oval. 


Samples Free. A stamp will beappreciated to show good faith. All 
orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. We want to re- 
tain your patronage and will treat you right. 


We have the most appropriate Souvenirs on the market today. 
Give Box No 22 when writing for samples. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
W.6. ce. New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


prietor 
Address only to Home Office. We have discontinued all 


our branch offices. 


pages ; cover printed 








Let Me Pay the Postage on My gag 
Big FREE Book to You < Gita 
Just write me a postal—I’ll send the book at } ory 


once. It shows over 12% styles of Vehicles and 
@ full line of Harness. 


ot PES 
I Save You $26.50 on mate Split Cy ; VA 


—— 
7, Dey J 
other vehicles sold direct from my factory (Z4QY C/ 2 “ANY: 
to your home. This book tells how I make 


ii these savings, shows you more Vehicles than you could see in 


0 large store rooms—and tells you how many options you may have as to finish, style, 
H.C. PHELPS, President, The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co... Station 224 Coiumbas, 0.) 













and save you at the same ratio on all my 7 Des 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ; 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


Aeme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex. The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big boys and girls or little folks, etc., a feature 
whose value every hurried teacher will readily 


= 30c. 

Al Martin’s Country Store. A burlesque enter- 

tainment for from 15 to 30 participants. Unsur- 
passed for merriment, taking qualities and ease of 
production. A country store with all its peculiar 
environments is depicted. The loafers, the small 
customers, the gossipers, the lovers, the innocent 
fun-makers all have parts. “Unquestionably the 
greatest success as a popular entertainment.”’ Time, 
1% hours. 25c. 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of duly ‘Fhank ving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 265 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor. 25 cts. 

Artistic Entertainments. For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises. “A great variety of material 
of unusual merit.’’ 25 cents, 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts. 

Cabbage Hill School, A humorous play for 
children. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
jate grades, 25 cts. y 

Child’s Own Spenker—By E. C. &L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux For children of six, 2 cts. 

Cheice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts, 

Columbian Reciter. Hawthorne’s—Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations. 25 cts, 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 25 cts. 

Comte Reciter—“Very Funny.” 2 cts. 

Cresby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages. 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 

Drills, Wiant’s. By Lucia May Wiant, Supervisor 
of Elocution and Physical Culture in the yton, 
Ohio, Public Schools, 

Vol. [. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand 
Drill. 

Vol. If. Contains Fiag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 

Vol. ILf. Contains Broom Stick Drill and Marching 
Through Georgia Drill. 

Vol. [V. Contains Flower Drill and Red, White and 
Blue Drill. 

Vol. V. Contains Cadet Drill and Marching Through 
Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 

Complete instructions in each volume. Prices; 10c 

each ; any three 20c.; all bound in one volume 25c. 

postpaid. 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts, 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, charch socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 c.s. 

Favorite Lutermediate Speaker, The —A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts. ; 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littte children. 20 cts. 

Geed Humeor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood. The recitation “Casey at the Bat,” is 
among the pieces, 30 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections. 25 cts, ; 
Holidays’ Carnival, The — A vaique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Brght and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 30 cts, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one. 25 cts, 

Heliday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts. 

Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by S. Schell. Book contains “Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading;”’ ‘Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts ;” ‘“‘Hiawatha Battling with His Father ;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime ?’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Full descriptions of each part. Il- 
lustrations of Hiawatha, innehaha, headdress, 
peace-pipe, moccasins, tomahawk, bow and arrows, 
Music given and suggested. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
ole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, « nd 
others. 30 cts 

irish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 

easions. For children of ten years, 25 cts. 





Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfeilow. 30 cts. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dinlogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts 

Model Dialogues. By William M. Clark. The 


dialogues con posing this collection have Leen con- | 


tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represent every variety 
of sentiment and emotion, 30c, 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old. 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, driils and exer- 
cises for all grades. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Pa on Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana orginal pieces in prose sud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues | 


on various subjects, For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 

lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
‘or school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s ‘Diamond’ Dialegues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—2 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Ruan-ea-Way-Bear. A Teddy Bear novelty by 
Edna Randolph Worrell. A musical play or op- 
eretta for any number of children. Introduces 
“Teddy Bear’ parade, wth catchy music. Cos- 
tunes simple, and no bothersome requirements, 
Easy to learn, and give. 30min. Music and dialog 
complete, 40c. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘“Be- 
tween the Acts,” ‘‘Forget Me Nots.” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted ia Valet,” “‘A Slight Miscalculation” 
and ‘‘Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Standard Dialegues—For school and parlor enter- 

_ tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc. 30 c. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed alike t > parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 

—_— 25 cts. 
oung Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle ot Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, 

All Serts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men's gaes. 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung 

eople and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues, 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negre Minstrels—A|i about the business. 

One Handred Entertainmenuts—For church or 
parlor. 

Pemes ov the Peepul—‘“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee.” 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc. 

Shadew Pictures, Pantemimes. Charades, 
ete,, and how tv pre them, 





Scheol and Parlor Tableaux—For sch6ol, church | 


and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
lays. Simple and easily prepared. 

The Best Drill Boek—Very popuiar drills and 
marches, 

The Faverise Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 

songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 

The Peetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or 8) ing. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise ii Beek—Fresh, novel and 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 

Werk and Play—For school, chureh or parior en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 


23HT IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING. This book contains 200 forms of Amusement or En 
a Social gatherings of all kinds, Clubs, Sociables, School and Church Entertainments, Large or 
small Parties, etc., with special suggestions for Birthdays, Anniversaries and Holidays. Just the thing to 
assure a good time. Completely fills every demand. No one intending to give an entertainment of any kind 
can afford to do without this book. Price, substantially bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Hew te Get This Book 
such “Bright Ideas for Entertaining” sbould appeal. 


Free—Many teachers desire to raise money for School Library hooks. To 
Any teacher purchasing from us a copy of the book and 


using it in an effort to raise funds with which to purchase books for the Sehoo! Library, will_be refunded the 
amount paid for the book, on purchasing library books from us with the money so raised. The amount may 
t 


either be deducted when remitting for library books, or you may remit in full 


will refund the amount. 


or the library books and we 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





Dansville, WN. Y. 











dent beforé it can be actually admitted. 
4. It begins with the primaries in which 
delegates are appointed to the State con- 
ventions which in turn send delegates to 
the national convention of their party. 
The first work of this convention is to 
frame a platform, candidates being 
selected by the party leaders, and names 
presented for nomination by some promi- 
nent politician or statesman. When a 
candidate is chosen the presidential 
campaign is opened, the necessary meet- 
ings, circulation of documents, etc., 
being arranged for by the party leaders. 
Each party nominates its own electors, 
those of each state being printed on the 
State ticket and voted for with other State 
officers. The Constitution prescribes the 
manner of yoting by electors, but Con- 


gress determines the time of choosing | 
them and the day of their voting. 5. | 


Whole number, 483; Taft received 321. 


(Take note that the word is “electoral,” not | 


“electorial,”’ Many teachers, and others who 
ought to know better, are apt to make this 
mistake.) 

6. (a) William J. Bryan. (b) Not easy 
to answer this question; in some respects 
Bryan is greatest in the world as well as 
in the U. S. 

1. (a) Define trade winds; (b) land and (c) 
sea breezes; (d) wind. 2. Name five States hav- 
ing the greatest wealth. 3. What mountain has 
the largest crater in the worid? 4. Give name 
of the magazine that is going to publish Mr. 
Roosevelt’s experiences in the jungles of Africa ; 
also the date when it wiil first appear, if possible, 
5. Why is the western coast of the U. S. warmer 
than theeastern? 6. Were the Hawaiian Islands 
ceded to the U. S. by Spain ?—A Subscriber, Iowa. 

I. (a) Constant winds blowing from 
northeast and southeast toward the equa- 
tor, separated by a beit of calms and pro- 
duced by the movement of air from the 
temperate and polar regions to the equa- 
torial combined with the rotation of the 
earth; so called from their use to navi- 
gators and to commerce. (b) Winds that 
blow from the land toward the ocean 
when the latter is the warmer, as at 
night. (c) Winds blowing from the sea 
when the land is thie warmer. (d) Air 
in motion. 2. New York, over 9 billion 
dollars 1n vaine of property; Pa., 5% 
billions; Mass., 4% billions; Kansas 
and Ohio, each over 2 billions. 3. Hal- 
eakla, a voicano im Hawaii, has a crater 
20 miles in circumference, supposed to 
be the largest: in the world. 4. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine; beginning probably in 


July or August, 1909. 5. It is warmed by | 
the Pacific Current, as the west coast of , 


Europe is by the Gulf Stream, while the 
eastern coast of U. S. fs waslied by the 
colder current from the Arctic ocean. 
6. They were annexed to the U. S. by 
act of Congress, 1898, at request of the 
Hawaiian government. 

Please give the construction of ‘“‘otherwise,”’ 
“than,” and “surrender” in the sentence, ‘“‘Corn- 
wallis could not do otherwise than surrender.’’— 
A Subscriber, Washington. 


‘*Otherwise,’’ an adverb modifying 


‘*could do’’ ; ‘‘than,’’ a subordinate con- | 
junction, connecting ‘‘otherwise’’ and | 


‘‘surrender’’; ‘‘surrender,’’ a verb in 
the infinitive, forming with ‘‘to’’ under- 
stood, a phrase modifier of ‘‘ otherwise. ’’ 
This is an abbreviated sentence meaning, 
‘*He could not do otherwise than he 
would do by surrendering; or, ‘‘could 
not do otherwise than (to) surrender.’’ 


1. How many states have adoptedthe Roosevelt 
spelling? 2. Give a reason why diagramming is 


| helpful. 3. Why do some teachers disapprove of 


diagramming? 

1. No states as a whole adopt any new 
form of spelling; but the three hundred 
words selected for change by the ‘‘Sim- 
plified Spelling Board’’ and recom- 
mended by Mr. Roosevelt, have been 
adopted by some institutions, as the 
Columbia University and others, also by 
a few boards of education, publishing 
firms, educational journals, and private 
persons. 2. It shows at a glance the con- 
nection or relation among the parts of 
a sentence. 3. There is danger of mak- 


ing the diagram of more importance than | 


the words or sentence which it is de- 
signed to make clear. 

1. Please tell me a good book on Calisthenics 
for 4th, 5th or 6th grade pupils, and whereI can 
getit. 2. In reading, what is meant by these 
attributes of the voice: form, quality, force, 
pitch, stress, and movement? 3. In teaching 
arithmetic, what is meant by to pass from a col- 
lection to a collection?—A Western Teacher, 


Oregon. 

1. ‘*Physical Education in the Public 
Schools,’? by R. Anna Morris, published 
by Am. Book Co., a ‘‘graded course of 
practice’’?; and ‘‘Physical Training for 
Children by Japanese Methods.’’ finely 
illustrated, by H. Irving Hancock, pub- 
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Do it Now 


Tomorrow A. M. too late. Take 
a CASCARET at bed time; get 
up in the moming feeling fine and 
dandy. No need for sickness 
from over-eating and drinke 
ing. They surely work while you 
sleep and help nature help you. 


Millions take them and keep well. 


CASCARETS toc a box for a week's 
treatment, all druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world. Million boxes a month. 











Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
[Kept by a Former Teacher] 
S. W. Cor. Broad- 
_ Way at Séth Street. 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way and 53d Street 
Elevated. 





10 Minutes’ Walk to 20 Theatres 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 

















WHY 


You Should Stop at the 


Hotel Tuller 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave. 


When in Detroit 


BECAUSE it’s new and absolutely fire- 

proof. 

BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business District. 

BECAUSE you can get a room with Bath 
for $1.50 and upwards. 

BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
Grill Room in the city, aud Vocal and 
Instrumental Music 6 p. m. to 12:30 a. m, 

BECAUSE we serve the very best of every- 
thing in our Cafes and Grill Room at 
moderate prices. 

BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 
surrounded by a network of street car 
tracks. 

BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
ment from allemployes from the time 
you arrive until the time you leave. 

Write for booklet. 
L. W. TULLER, M. A. SHAW, 
Proprietor. Manager. 
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Make Your 


Vacation Pay 


We have a proposition to make 
you that will enable you to make 
money during vacation. 

The work is easy and interesting, 
the rewards liberal. 

Ladies and gentlemen of refine- 
ment are sure to be successful. 

You can work either at home, at 


resorts, or wherever you spend the summer. 


This work will not interfere vith your other 


occu pations or pleasures. 


Write today for full particulars, 
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lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, are both excellent for the purpose. 
The former is also illustrated, and is 
adapted to every grade, with directions 
in full. 2. ‘‘Form,’’ the characteristics 
which distinguish one voice from an- 
other; ‘‘quality,’’ the characteristic tone 


;nomics.’’ By Charles J. 


which the voice assumes under differ- | 
ent influences of thought and feeling; | 


‘force,’? the loud or soft of the voice; 
“pitch,’? the high or low; ‘‘stress,’’ 
unusual exertion of voice, the force of 
utterance expended upon words or syl- 
lables, as in emphasis or accent; ‘‘ move- 
ment’? relates to the fast or slow. 3. 
This term is not usually employed in 
arithmetic, but it may refer to ‘‘collec- 
tion’’ in its obsolete sense of inference 
or conclusion, and may thus mean ‘‘to 
pass from one conclusion to another.’’ 

1. What isthe surface of a globe containiug 
1953-125 cubic inches? 2. Are not all convicted 
criminals deprived of the right to vote? 3. Do 
they receive the right on being restored to 
liberty? G. L., Ft. Madison, Iowa. . 

1. The cube root of the quotient of 
contents of sphere divided by 5.236 is 
the diameter; or, yo], — t of 3.1416 
=diameter. Then square of diameter 
multiplied by 3.1416=area of spliere. 
2. They are, in the U. S., except in six 
or seven states. Each state has its own 
laws in regard to suffrage. 3. They do 
in some states, but not in all. 

In the earlier editions of McMaster’s History 
of the United States (school edition), paragraph 
359, P- 322, gives an extended account of Marcus 
Whitman’s effort to save to the United States 
the Oregon country. This account is entirely 
omitted in the late editions, and nothing is said 
of Whitman except in paragraph 368, p. 331, 
where we find this statement : “Stilllaterin the 
thirties went Marcus Whitman and his party.” 
Please explain the reason for this omission.—J. 
M. B., Chillicothe, O. 

The reason is probably that, as - the 
passing years bring new events to our 
country, many of which are of historical 
importance, each new edition of the 
country’s history must contain a great 
deal of material not in former editions. 
To keep school histories within reason- 
able limits, it thus-becomes necessary for 
the historian to prune out from his 
earlier editions what seems of less im- 
portance, in order to make room for thie 
new matter. 

1. When was wireless telegraphy invented? 
2. How is it worked? 3. Whatareits uses? 4. 
Its possibilities ?—A Subscriber, Newfoundland. 

1. In 1896, Marconi made the first suc- 
cesstul wireless connection, though this 
method had been suggested and attempted 
previousiy by other inventors. It was 
not developed for practical use until 
1902, 2, The message is thrown out into 
the air from the transmitting instrument, 
and passes by waves tlirough the .air to 
the receiver, similar to the waves in the 
water of a pond where a stone is thrown 
into it. 3. It is useful at sea for vessels 
to communicate with each other and 
with the shore; on land it does away 
with the necessity’: of poles and wires, 
and may be depended upon when wires 
are broken during storms, or otherwise. 
4. Its possibilities are greater than imag- 
ination can conceive. 

1. What are considered the most important 
events under Roosevelt’s administration? 2. 
What army was called the army of the Potomac? 
—M. W., Pennsylvania. 

1. The beginning of the Panama Canal ; 
Peace Treaty between Russia and Japan, 
brought about by intervention of the 
> ata 7 e 
President; pacification of Cuba by means 
of a provisional government by the U. 
5.; cruise of the battleship fleet round 
the world by voyage of 42,000 miles. 2. 
One of the divisions-of the Union army 
in 1861-65; so calied from its scene of 
action, to distinguish it from the armies 
of the Tennessee, of the Cumberland, of 
the West, ete. 

1. Where isthe Tulega River? 2. How many 
minutes is the United States without a President 
while the change is being made from one to the 
other on March 4th? Who would act as Presi- 
dent during this time if any important act had 
to be performed, or any question which President 
pee 3 Cocite ? 3. Is Wellsville, N. Y., a city ?—A. 


1. The Tugela River (which we pre- 
sume 1s meant) is in Natal, South Africa. 
It gave the name to one of the impor- 
tant battles of the Boer War. 2. There 
15 no interval, if the new President is 
“worn in upon the 4th of March. The 
law provides that the term of office expires 
on March 4, and by custom the inau- 
guration takes place as near noon as 
Possible, The new Vice President is 
‘worn in before noon, in the Senate, as 
a session ends and the term of the 
Souniies ends at noon. 3. No, a village 
tT some 4500 population. 


| The author presents in excellent form 
| the economic history of the country, the 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Two Years’ Credit 
If Needed 


Introductory Economics 


‘An Introduction to the Study of Eco- 
Bullock, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Harvard University. 
12mo. 691 pages, price $1.28. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. New York. 

This work is primarily a text-book for 
colleges, universitiesand normal schools. 


On a Year’sFree 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief ,places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, sme Fine 1 year to test 
theinstrument before youneed decideto keeplt 
and we give youanlronclad Bond ofin- jy 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 7 
insuresinstrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 


CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
fos hae and a things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The 
book is yours for the asking. Write forit now. 


CORNISH 





theory of economic discussion and the 
still unsolved economic problems, The 
work is illustrated with statistics and 
supported by frequent references to the 
work of other writers. Thus there is se- 
cured a different work both for the pu- 
pil and the general reader than were 
those of a decade or more ago in which 
theoretical argument stood unrelieved by 
reference or facts. 





We save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 
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Don’t miss this grand oppor- 
tunity to secure a choice col- 
lection of the finest plants 
and flower seeds free with VICK’S 
MAGAZINE, that famous household 
journal founded in 1878 by James Vick 
the pioneer seedsman of America. This 
year we offer a better variety and a 
higher quality of plants and seeds than ever be- 
fore. VICK’S MAGAZINE has always led the 
way in encouraging the universal propagation of 
flowers and, in making our 1909 offers, we have determined to 
break all records. We have ready for distribution nearly half 
a million exceptionally choice rose, carnation and chrysan- 
themum plants and a large quantity of the best and most 
popular flower seeds. 













Read this entire announcement carefully, select the offer 
that suits you best and send in your order at once. You 
can’t afford to overlook these wonderful offers. They cannot be du- 
plicated later. ‘This distribution is made to extend the circulation 
and influence of VICK’S MAGAZINE. It is better than ever, under 
the able editorial management of James Coursen Bartholf. Our floral 
department is conducted by Eben E. Rexford, that Prince of Floral Writers, 
whose name and fame extend wherever the English language is spoken. 
VICK’S MAGAZINE tells you every month of the year just what to do to 
have the greatest success with flowers either out of doors or in the house. 
In addition to the many absorbing stories and helpful articles by some of the 
most eminent writers of the land. VICK’S MAGAZINE contains departments 
devoted to Dressmaking, Fancy Work, Cooking, Care of Children, Health, Recre- 
ation, House Building, Poultry, Garden, etc, One of our most interesting depart- 
ments, ‘‘Clever Ways of Doing Things,” is conducted by our subscribers. 










VICK’S MAGAZINE is nnquestionably the brightest and best publication in its class. If you 
once have it in your home you will want it always. Therefore, to induce you to join our happy 
reading circle and share the many good things in store for you, we will give you any of the foi- 
lowing choice plants and seeds you may select. 


Remember, we are offering you absolutely the best. If you don’t find them as represented, you may 
cancel your pores ree and we will gladly refund your money. You take no risk, Your subscription will 
begin at once and the seeds and plants will be sent fully prepaid as soon as possible without danger of 
freezing. You will see from the following that our selections for this season could not be excelled. Those who 
get their orders in early will get the best selections. 


Our selection of rose bushes 
6 Rose Bushes Free. this year has been made with 
the greatest care. We give 6 choice hardy varieties with each 
subscription. Bridesmaid, Yellow Maman Cochet, blooms 
very large, perfectly double and freely produced. The Bride, 
largest, white rose, delicate, creamy white, from 3 to 4 inches 
diameter. Frelherr Von Marshall, profuse bloomer, one of 
the richest, bright red roses. Bessie Brown (Hybrid Tea), 
very large, double, fragrant, creamy white, resembling gloss 
silk. Philadelphia Rambler, blooms larger, deeper red. All 
these roses will bloom this year. 


10 Large Packets of Flower Seeds 


Sweet Peas, Asters, Nasturtiums, Pansies, Verbenas, Cosmos, 
Zinnias, Poppy, Salvia and Alyssum for 1 subscription. 






6 Carnations Free. Carnations are next to roses 


‘ z in popularity. With each 
subscription we give six fine plants :—Buston Market, G. H. 
Crane, regarded the finest scarlet carnation. Mrs. Frances 
Joost, soit shade of pink, Al in every respect. Enchantress, 
the grandest of recent introduction, shell pink. Harlowarden, 
largest crimson Carnation. Prosperity, lai gest offered, white 
overlaid with pink. 

The Chrysanthe- 


6 Chrysanthemums Free. mum is the finest 


of Fall bloomers, most in evidence at all flower shows. With 
each subscription we give six sturdy plants. Black Hawk 
dark velvety crimson (Roosevelt’s favorite). Col. D. Apple- 
ton, deep yellow. Dr. Enguehard, a true pink. Glory ofthe 
Pacific, extra early pink. Monrovia, yellow. Timothy 
Eaton, purest white. 


Remember, the above are all of the Vick quality. Do not confuse these splendid plants and guaranteed seeds with the 
inferior or worthless kinds sometimes offered. Your order, if sent now, will bring you the choicest plants and seeds 








OFFER NO 2 For 50 cents we will send you VICK’S MAGA , 
° * ZINE for two years and your choice of any 

one of the above premiums. TE, Specs 

OFFER NO 3 For $1.00 we will send you VicK’s 

ee ° <** MAGAZINE for four years and the 

Six Roses, Six Carnations and the Ten Packets of Seeds. 

Fill out and mail the coupon now before you forget it. A 
little later may be too late. Remit in coin, stamps, money- 


order or check. A dollar bill may be mailed at our risk. 
Canadian subscriptions 25c extra. 


Vick’s Magazine Co. 
348 Vick Block 
Chicago, Tl. 


Magazine as 


Town... 


St. or R.FLD. 


possible to obtain. Vick’s 
The idea of making an annua! free distribution of flowers and seeds is original with VICK’S MAGAZINE. We . 
have imitators; but nowhere else can you find such an assortment of thoroughly high class flowers and seeds to Magazine, 
choose from, nor can you find any other magazine that gives the complete timely and 
practical help and information in floral matters that VICK’S gives. . 348 Vick Block 
For 35 cents we will send you VICK’S MAGAZINE Chicago, Ill. 
OFFER NO. I. until January 1910 and your choice of any one of the % 
the caper goon ix Roses, Six Carnations, Six Chrysanthemums or Ten Gentlemen:—I enclose 
Shireen to pay for Vick’s 


Send me the 
following premium : 


NQMC. . 2 Side ddocdec dedbcededece 
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Pansy Souvenirs 





This is asingle heavy card, 74x74, elegantly litho- 
«raphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger. The name of school, place,teach- 
er, pupils, etc., are printed on the center panel. The 
photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in the 
center of the upper part of the Souvenir if desired. 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs. Cata- 
logue and samples free to those who intend to order. 

The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or less, 
3c. for each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for each 
one in excess of 12. 

JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 








Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and adelightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the t stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





GOLD WEDDING RING FREE 


Send for 10 es of our beautiful 
silk and gold embossed post cards to 
distribute at Wc each. Return us the 
$1 when collected and we will send 
you by return mail this very fine 14K 
= filled heavy band ag not 
the cheap kind. Address, R.F. MOSER, 
401 Household Bidg., Topeka, Kan, 








P LAT- FOOT 


(Wrongly called Broken- 
“Senn Arch) 


CAN BE CORRECTED 
and prevented, and accompanyi 
disability and foot, leg and back 
oy’ emg relieved only 
y ANATOMIK SHOES. Props or 
braces are useless, Dr. Cole’s patents prevent unscrupulous eubstitu- 
tors from — his scientific principlesin their “just-as-good’’ shoes. 
Avoid aggravating your distreas, Get the real thing. Write for free Book- 
let describing the trouble and the only relief and for name of dealer 
in your city who sells the real Anatomik with the above label inside. 


FOOTWEAR CO., Shelton, Ct. 
25 Highest Grade Post Cards {Q¢ 


two alike. Allcolored. Nocomics. >—ya—- 
The finest, newest and best assortment 3 
ouever saw. Silk, Embossed, Flowers, id ¢ 
irthday, Pretty girls, Marine, Land- 
scape and other choice views. The 
that sells 3 to Se each. Al) sent 
| paid, with catalogue, just to intro- 
juce our large and select line of fine 
thigh grade postcards atbargain prices 
SOUVERIR POSTAL CO., 473 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


CENTS trial 13 wks. 4. St a_Year 
In this illustrated Ly "i . 
[5 national weekly all che lr Yun (Zi 

































the important news Hm E WEEK 
ofthe world is stated clear- GiiAiaialaanaa = REY 
ly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers, Many special fea- 
tures of greatinterest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining 
—THE paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 
papers, Try it 13 weeks for 150. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 


oat Serene reper te AGENTS 
Tara Ac ait bss Sell Magnetic 

3= PROF LON - Sontbena get 
rich; agents 
wild with suc- 
cess.\ ‘They remove dandruff; stop falling hair; RE- 
LIEVE HEADACHE, never break. Send 2c stampfor 
sample. PROF. LONG,815 Ash St., PEKIN, ILL. 


BROTHER accidently have discovered root that will 
cure both tobacco habit and indigestion. 
Gladly send particulars. R. G. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla, 


bd on any subject 
Short Stories Wanted sce 
No experience 


required. We revise when necessary. Commission 
charged after we sell story. Send your manuscripts 
to us. More cal!sthan we have good stories. 


wbishers Agency, Dept. J, 333 Ferdinand, Detroit, Mich. 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL Box. 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND. IND. 

b. 1889 
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| stream as when returning. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 


' cents for solution of each problem, We have 


found it necessary to mak< this small charge to 
limit #¢ to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexe 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 


| University, Athens, Ohio, 


1. A waterman can row 7% miles with 
the current in tle same time lhe can row 
4% miles against it. But if the rate of 
the current were 3 miles per hour swifter 
he could row 2% tiines as fast down the 
Find the rate 
of rowing in still water and also the rate 
of the current. 

Solution— 

Since he can row 7% miles with the 
current in the same time that he can row 
4% miles agains/ it, his rate down 
stream is to his rate up stream as 7%:4% 
or as 5:3. 

Then let 5 units=the rate down stream, 
and 

3 units—the rate up stream. Since the 
rate of the current is always one half the 
difference between the rates down stream 
and up stream, it follows that 

I unit=velocity of the current. 

5 units+3 miles=supposed rate down 
streain, and 

3 units—3¢ miles=supposed rate up 
stream, 

.*) F of (3 units—34 miles)—5 units+ 
% miies. Or 

7 units—{ miles—5 units+3{ miles. 

.*.2 units=!)'miles, 

1 unit=1'{ miies, rate of the current. 

5 units=6% miles, rate down stream. 

3 units=334 miles, rate up stream. 

Then, 64% miles—1'4 miles, 
or 33% miles+14 miles 
rate of rowing in still water. 


\ —s miles, 


2. Aman lost 7; of his money, and 
was then given $65. He lost 3 of what 
he then had, and found he had left 
exactly $10 less than he had at first. 
How much had he at first? 

Solution— 

Let }j=amount of money he had at 
first. 

4i—},—1;, amount he had left after 
losing ,, of his money. Then, 

fy +f65—amount he had after receiving 
$65. . 

% of (y>+$65) 
loss. 

(fr +865) — (7)+-848.75) = 7 +816.25, 
amount he had left after second loss. 
Hence 

11 —$10= ;+-$16. 25. 

}p—F26.25 

fp —$.75, and 

}tor#4—$33, amount he had at first. 


27 +$48.75, his second 


3. Three women own a ball of yarn 4 
inches in diameter. How much of the 
diameter of the ball must each wind off 
so that they may share equally? 
Solution— 

The third woman's share would be a 
sphere whose volume will be to the 
volume of the entire ball as 1:3. Since 
the diameter of splieres are to each other 
as the cube roots of their volumes, we 
have, 

Diameter of third share: 4:: yr: ¥3. 

.*.Diameter of third chain ti. 

3 
2.773 inches, third woman’s share of 
diameter. 


| the other. 





The second and third shares will form 
a sphere whose volume is to the volume 
of the entire ball as 2: 3. 

..Diameter of this sphere: 4::W/2:wW3, 

.*-Diameter of this epheren’* ¥? 

, 3 

3-494 inches. Then 

3.494 inches—2. 773 inclies=.721 inches, 
second woman’s share of diameter. 

4 inches—3.494 inches-.506 inches, 
first woman’s share of diameter. 


4. A mill is worth 4% less thaa a farm, 
and the farm is worth 16% more than a 
house and lot. The owner of the house 
and lot has traded it for a 3 interest in 
the mill and thereby lost $412. Find 
the value of each. 

Solution— 

Let 100%=value of house and _ lot. 
Then, 

116% =value of farm. 

4% of 116%=—4.64% 

116% —4.64 % =111.36%, value of mill. 


%% of 111:36%—83.52%, amount re- | 


ceived in trade for house and lot. 

100 % —83.52 % =16.48%, loss by trade. 

.*. 16.48 % =$412. 

1% —$25, and 

100% — $2500, value of house and lot, 

116 % =§2900, value of farm, and 

111.36 % $2784, value of the mill. 

5. The side of a square inscribed in a 
circle is 10 feet. Find both the diameter 
and area of the circle. 

Solution— 

The diagonai of the square will be the 
diameter of the circle in which it is 
inscribed. 

10X/2 feet=14.142 feet, diagonal of 
square, or diameter of circle. 

(10X /2)*X.7854—=157.08 square feet, 
area of circle as required. 

6. Two trees stand upon the same level 
plane, 60 feet apart and perpendicular to 
the plane. One of them is broken off 
close to the ground by the wind, and in 
falling it lodges against the other tree, 
its top striking 20 feet below the top of 
Find the height of the trees. 
Solution— 

Let AB andCD represent the trees when 
standing perpendicular to the plane, and 
MB be the position of the one broken off 
by the wind. Then, CM=—20 feet, and 
BD-60 feet. In this position, the tri- 
angle MDB is a right triangle; and since 
CD= MB, the square DCNX constructed 
on CD would equal the square constructed 
on the hypotenuse of the triangle. Con- 
struct the square MDZO, and extend the 
lines MO and OZ to P and R respectively, 
forming the square, NROP whose area is 
20*-- 400 square feet. Since the square 
of the altitude of a right triangle taken 


from the square of the hypotenuse would | 


leave an area equal to tiie square of the 
base, it follows that the square NCDX— 
the square MDZO = DB*=3600 square feet. 
In other words, the two equal rectangles, 
PCMO and OZXR, and the small square 
PORN have acombined area equal to 3600 
square feet. 

.*. (3600—400)--2=1600 square feet, 
area of one of the two equal rectangles, 
as OZXR. Since the area of a rectangle 


divided by one side gives the other, we 


have 


1600-+-20==80, length OZ or MD ex- 
Hence, CM+MD=20 | 


pressed in feet. 
feet+8o0 feet—100 feet. 
-*. CD=100 feet, height as required. 


7. The interest of the sum of } of M’s, 





‘Ss, | & E, BHODES Co., 
3 of N’sand j of P’s fortune for a certain | 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you de. 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin wil} 
be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality, 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. Write at once. It wil) 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to 
us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: “Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘Have learned more in one 
term in my home with your weekly lessons than 
in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense.” “Everything is so 
thorough and complete.” ‘‘The lessons are mar. 
vels of simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has 
not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One minister 
writes: ‘“‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mis. 
take in becoming your pupil.” 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils 
from seven years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say — cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 


| Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Physicians and dentists recommend toothpicks 
as protection against dental decay and against 
germs of contagious diseases. Our patent aromatic 
ANTISEPTIC picks are best made. They preserve 
the teeth, sweeten the breath and increase the 
flow ofsaliva. Flavors are cinnamon, sassaf: as ff 
and peppermint. We are the largest man- 
fact of toothpicks in the country. 
FILL OUT COUPON BELOW 
and get box for cost of postage and 
packing. Correspondence invited 
with druggis!s, hutel men, dentists 
and physicians everywhere. 























: ee 
AROMATIC TOOTHPICK CO. 
184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Dept. C 


Please send me Full box of 300 AROMATIC ANTISEPTIC 
TOOTHPICKS, 


FIQVOr..cccccccccccces socccesseeelS Cts. postage enclosed, 
WGUO. « cove cccccccccccccccccccsccccccecosccccccccccecccs § 
BEE OI nbc dota cscs cbvcccccvcccgedcceccoccoccesee 
By DABS os Se ccccecchsseees es Bivccticccccncteccvcs cove 
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Goitre Cure 


THE BEST CHEAPEST AND QUICK- 
EST REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 
Our MEDICATED GOITRE BanD- 
AGE isaconvenient soothing ap- 
pliance, worn at night and cures 

while you sleep. 








success, 
on Goitre, full particulars, etc, 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY C0., 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati,0. 








Selling This 7-Piece 
statement 


50 to 600 sets per 


it, 















MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 
> has been uzed by Millions of Mothers for their chil 
Py dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain. 
cures wind colic, and isthe t remedy for diarrhea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 








50 FLOWER POST CARDS 15e. f°. 
Daisies, Apple-Blossoms, Forget-Me-Nots, Violets,et’: 
MODEL ¢O., 72 B. Canal Street," Chicag®. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


“ESN ’ New Hair Remover 








ill instantl d perfect! unde- 
wi an remove 
sirable hair from the face, neck, etc., Price $1, 


We are not afrait 
FREE TRIAL to nave you 
this wonderfu 
preparation, and you may dosoF REE. 1 
you will send us 10c. to cover cost of postag* 
and packing we will send you a trial ; 
not a dollar bottle of course, but sufficient ® 
remove considerable hair and furnish a 
test. Address the Hair Specialists 


LOWELL, MAS* 
RHODES REJUVENATOR RESTORES 


time at 2!%, was to this sum as 9:200; GRAY HAIR-Makes it Grow—$1.00 bottle 
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LADIES—$5.00 IN REAI, MONEY. All com- 
panies give one certificate with each $10.00 Soap 
Club order. We do still better. 
the certificate given with club order we give a 
SPECIAL OFFER of $5.0c0in CASH or five extra 
certificates for each new club of ten members, 
making a total of fifteen certificates where other 
companies give but t=n. Write today for free 
catalogue. Papworth Co. 521 St. Marks Ave., 
syracuse, N. Y. 


A Splendid Opportunity 

We want an intelligent, reliable man, used to 
country life, to manage a fruit farm in the state 
of Washington. Good salary to the right man. 
Must invest $2500.00, which will be amply secured 
and earn big profits. Investment may be with- 
drawn after first year if desired. LAND LEAGUE 
Or AMERICA, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








‘Yoledo Cooker Company Buys O-hi-o 
Cooker. 


the largest manufacturers of Steam Cookers in 


the world, and makers of The ‘‘Ideal” line of | 


Steam Cookers and other household necessities, 
purchased at receiver's sale, all of the stock. as- 
ects and good will of the O-HI-O Cooker Com- 
pany. The O-HI-O Company is now out of 
business but O-HI-O Cookers will be made by the 
manufaeturers of the famous ‘‘Ideal” brand. 

‘The demand for steam cookers increases every 
year. Like everything else which !s a departure 
from time honored customs, the steam cooker 
has had to demonstrate its superiority and it has 
“made good,” Those who have used or invest- 


igated “Ideal” Cookers declare that Steam Cook- | 


| 


In addition to | 


| 
| 





ing is the most economical method of cooking | 
and that Ideal Cookers produce better prepared | 


ftouod. The Steam Cooker is said to reduce fuel 
and bill at least 50 per cent. 


‘The big season for Cooker sales is approaching. | 


it is claimed hotter the day the greater the num- 
ler of Cookers sold. “Ideal” Steam Cookers 
requiring less fuel, reduce the heat and enable 
the woman of the house to prepare the regular 
big meal, the hottest day, without usual discom- 
fort, The manufacturers of ‘‘Ideal” cookers are 
building up oe agency organizations, Mr, C. 
ki. Swartzbaugh, president of the Toledo Cooker 
Co., who make the ‘Ideal’ Cookers said in an 


interview, “We are going to make 1gog the big- | 


vest yearin our history, We arepreparing the 
largest sales and advertizing campaign never 
before entered into this company. 

In addition to our line of ‘‘Ideal’’ Steam Cookers 
we manufacture a line of house-hold specialities. 
We also manufacture fireless Cookers, We an- 
ticipate an enormous demand for fireless Cookers 
this year. 

None of the food is lost when Steam Cooked, 
for instance when a five pound roast, is cooked, 
it weighs five pounds. By the other or ‘‘old’”’ 
methods of cooking, at least 25 per cent is lost in 


evaporation and shrinkage which lessens the | 
actual weight of the food and takes from it much | 


of the nutrition. Mr. Swartzbaugh is personally 
couductiug his campaign and is .offering a 
splendid proposition to good men. 

This Company issues a handsome catalgue 
aud also a Cook Book, 





IF YOU THOUGHT THAT 
SPANISH, FRENCH OR GERMAN, COULD BE LEARNED BY MAIL 
in a course of twelve lessons, at a total cost of 
$2.50, wouldn’t you ordera course? Let us con- 
vince you. Send 25 cents for a sample lesson 


and method tq 
Post LANGUAGE COURSES, 140 NorthSt., Buffalo, N, Y, 


I interested in Class or Frat. Pins, do nat fail 


to seud for our latest and most artistic catalog, 
which will be sent FREE upon request. 


‘ he Flower City Class Pin Co., 
Central Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








éoo0 
SHORT STORIES 
WANTED 

fan you write? Can you sell your work? Let us 
see your manuscripts, romances, breezy letters, news- 
paper sketches, travelogues, editorials or poems. We 
point out your errors; improve your style; develop 

your talent, Write us your troubles. Address 
Independent Pub. Co., Room 504 Baltimore Bldg, Chicago, Il] 


* MONEY § STUDENTS 


for the SUMMER VACATION, selling our ‘won- 
derful Ady. Combinations of Fine Soaps and 
Toilet Specialties, Many Students for years 
have paid all their Schooling expenses from the 
PROFITS on our goods, $50.00a week made by 
»tudents acting aa GENERAL AGENTS, 

Get our Lier SOAP WORica with others. 

, 

458 Carroll Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS 








My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces pure, 


sweet coffee, needs no settler an 
never wears out. Saves coffee, money 


and health. Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention; exclusive territory, 
@Send 5c. for 50c. size, postpaid, 
DR. LYONS, 233 Day St., Pekin, lll. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you Can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, [10, 


25 PostCards(0e 


Brand new and very choice selection Your 
name and Greetings in gold orsilver Beau- 
Silk, Embossed, Birthday, 











1 catalog and preminm list. Agents wanted. 
SOUVENIR CARD CO., 233 Lucas Bidg., CHICAGO. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and the amount of this interest for 62 
times as long, but at 5 times as great 
a per cent, was $945. What was the for- 
tune of each, provided M’s fortune was 
tof N's and N’s 2} times P’s? 
Solution— 

Let §=P’s fortune. Then 

13 —N’s fortune, and 

&—M’s fortune. 


Since the interest on the sum loaned | 


was to that sum as g:200, the interest was 
gf Of the principal. The interest of any 
principal for 1 year at 2}%=,,of it. 


Then 525~+,)5, or ? years(=1 yr., 9 mo., | 
18 days.) isthe time. Now 63 times this” 


On Seba ARMA thee Benaks Caicos Cabins | period is 12 years, aud 5 times the rate 


is 124%. - The amount of $1 for 12 years 
at 124 %—§$24; hence $945+-$21=—$378, 
the interest on the part loaned at 24% 
I year, 9 months, 18 days, which by first 
condition is 5%, of the principal. Hence, 
$378» §5=$8400, 


loaned. Now #+12+=21, the part 
loaned. 
24 =$8400. 


&—$3200, P’s fortune. 

18 $7200, N's fortune. 

&—-§$2400, M's fortune. 

8. How many square inches of tin are 
required to make a cylindrical tin bucket 
8 inches in diameter and of 2} gallons 
capacity? 

Solution— 

22X23! =9.5(nearly), height in inches. 
64x. 7854 

The tin necessary to make the bucket 
will consist of two parts: (a) a rectangle | 
25.1328 inches by 9.5 inches, and having 
an area equal to 238.7616 square inches; | 
(b) a circle whose diameter is 8 inches 
and whose area is equal to 50.2656 square | 
inches, 

.. 238.7616 square 
square inclies=289.0272, 
of tin as required. 


inches +50,2656 
square inches 


g. The insurance on two-thirds of the 
value of a house cost $30, the rate being 
three-fourths of one percent. What is 
the value of the house? 


Solution— 

$% of two-thirds of the value of the 
house=$30, 

1%of two-thirds of the value of the 
house $40, 

.*.2 of the yalue of the house —4ooo, 

1 of the value of the house=$2000, and 


for | 


} 


the principal or part | 





the value of the house— 6000. 


10. An agent remitted $242.50 from a 
sale of goods after deducting his com- 
mission of 3 percent. What price did he 
receive for the goods. What was the 
amount ot his commission ? 

Solution-- 

3 cents=amount of commission agent 
receiyes on $1 of the sales. Then, 

$1—3¢e==97c, amount left to be remitted 
to principal out of every $1 of the sales, 

.* $242. 50+-$.97-—250; .*. $250—amount 
of the saies as required. Then, 

3 %of $250=$7.50, commission of agent, 

11. A cone and a cylinder have equal 
bases and equal volumes, What is the 
ratio of their altitudes? | 
Solution— | 

It is evident from the rules for finding 
the- volumes of cones and cylinders that 
the altitude of the cone is to the altitude 
of the cylinder as 1:3. 

Suppose B-area of base of each, 

a-=altitude of cylinder, and that 

b=altitude of cone, Then, 
aB==volume of cylinder, and 

1 bB=volume of cone. Then, 

! bB=aB, or 

b=3a. In other words the altitude of 
the cone is three times the altitude of 
the cylinder. 





Write it on your hearts that every day 
is the best day in the year.—Amerson. 
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I Can Reduce 

















purified. 
One Pupil Writes: 


I wasr tic and itipated 





You 
Too Thin?]| intended you to be, wh 
. “I just can't tell you how happy I am. 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 28 


baby and my ¢7'ves are 80 rested 


in 


Constipation Rheumatism Duliness 
Torpid Liver Weakness Irritability 
Indigestion Catarrh Nervousness 


Build Up Y Flesh a 
our e 
Correct Chronic Maiments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by | 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner ? | 


I have helped over 30,000 women in the past six years by a few simple 
} directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 


1 can reduce you and at the same time strengthen 
TooFleshy? eee and heart, and relieve you of such chronic 
ailments as : 


I strengthen whatever organs are weak; start your blood tocirculating |. 
as when you were a child; teach you to breathe so the bloodisfully |* 


“Miss Cocroft, Ihave reduced 78 pounds and I look 15 years younger. I have reduced 
those hipsand I feel so well wanttoshout. I never get out of breath now. When! began 
h my heartwas weak and my head dull, and ch dear, [ 
am ashamed when I think how | used to look! | never dreamed it was all 80 easy, I thought 
I just had to be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman | see and telling her of you.’" 
ou can be round, plump, rested and attractive. Nature 
should you not? 
A pupil who was thin writes me: 
I am #0 proud of my neck and arms! 
unds; it has come just where I want it, 
end I carry myself like another woman. My old dresses look stylish on me now. | have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and | had taken something for years. My 
liver seems to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep like a 
I feel so well all the time.’ 


* telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
57 Washington Street, 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body," Ete. 
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Sleeplessness 
Weak Nerves 
Weak Heart 
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“Let 
All Sing” 











School Music Books 








The Star Collection of 


Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 
A Song Book 


For all Schools 





i BIG VALUE 


0 Sir] 
Gail 
\ 4 
TTT itl) 51 gs for 
7S Son aC 
¥ 

It is just what you 
want, It contains the 
choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite 
songs ever published. 
The following are 


fetoay 


In all there are 51 sonzs, 
the titles of some of them; 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light,Go Down, Moses, Flag 





of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Yankee 
Doodle, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies, Swanee River, Ben Bolt, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Blaek Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Alton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 20 others 
just as good. 

The complete collection bound in beautiful 
colored covers, Former price lsc— 

SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
One Specimen Copy, 5c 

At this price yourschool cannot afford to be 
without a song book, 

Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied 
with the book we will refund your money. 





PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Schools. The contents comprises 38 titles among 
which are “‘America’”’, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean’’,“* Marching Through Georgia”, Dixie 
Land’’,‘Home Sweet Home’’,*'Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground”, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”’,“‘Tramp,Tramp,Tramp’’." Yankee Doodle” 
and many Others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, 


it pleases wherever used. 


SPECIAL. 





| and pleasing. 





Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago | 





| Weaver. 


HAPPY DAYS. By James D. Vaughn. I 
pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought’’ and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages 
in all, Every song has been tried and found good and singable. 
the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You 
Love Your Mother’’, ‘‘IThe School House on the Hill’’,‘‘When All the Sing- 
ers Get Home’’, ‘‘My Old Cottage Home’’, 
Price $1.50 a Dozen. 


On receipt of 2§c we will send one copy each of any three 
of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co, - 


EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com- 
piled from » music pages contained in che set 
of four boo comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons. ‘*Anexcellent collection,”’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the 
only 10c a copy, $1.0 
hundred, 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs’, ‘‘Cradle Songs’, “How the 
Flowers Grow’’, ‘How to Make a Shoe”, “The 
Lively Little Pussy”, “Jack and Jill”, ‘Little 
Bo Peep”’,“*Marching Song’’,"Seven Times One”’, 
“Snow Song’, “Somewhere Town”, “The 
Turkey Gobbler Said’, “The Way to School” 
“There Was a Little Man’, “Tom The Piper’s 
Son”, “Two and One’’, “When You Drivea 
Nail,”’ Just the books you want to enliven your 
school work. 15c¢ per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every songin the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's 
ov n schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
pac:tof this book, The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c¢, 


MERRY MELODIES, by. C. Hanson. ‘This 
book grows in popularity every yearin spite of 
the many new books gotten out, Merit Counts. 
64 pages, manilla covers, $1.50 a dozen. 
Sample copy 15c, 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days, The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious 
Price, 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, 


THE NONABEL SONGSTERS, A _ Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth, Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World's Best Songs, oldand new. The ut 
most care has been taken to include only old 
songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit, The result isa collection of music 
of surpassing excellence, Three volums, as 
follows; 


The Nonabel Songster, Part | — Fo. Inter- 
mediate or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen. 
sample 10c, 


The Nonobel Songster, Part Il—For Gram- 
mar or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen, Sam- 
ple 10c. 

The Nonobel Songster, Part _IIl—For High 
Schools and advanced singers. $1.00 per doz 
ep, Sample 10c. 


rice has been fixed at 
a dozen, $7.50 per 


Contains 55 Songs, and several 


Each of 


‘‘My Mountain Home’’, 
Sample 1§c. 


etc. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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WEW YORK’S 
BEST 
SELLER 


y 


tricb Piume, b 


r lor, size 15 inches long, will be sent 
securely pated in neat bon. postpaid, to ony ad. 
dress upon receipt of $1.00. phoney promptly refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Orde 1 

tell others—if not, 
inch, $2.00; pee, $8.60; 21: 


securely 


If sat 
Other 
$4.50. l)lustrated catalogue 


KNICKERBOCKER APPAREL CO., 
24 East 2ist Street, Dept. 31, 


—}5innch PLUME % 
SF nom cREATOR' 


This stunning.richly TO CONSUMER 
fred Pine. black OREATER VALUE 





Fk 


- 
~ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


BEAUTIFUL@E 
a) POSTCARDS Ma! 
sonar det Sie da 


scapes, 
ions, etc. Big 
tion guarantecd. “s. D. WENDELL, 72 Canal St.,CHICAGO 





ly 
00 


If 


INTHE FACE 


aformation 





ed as received. 


ts, tonipsaleway) 


Correspondence coafidential i sf z 
MRS. MLN. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 





New York 





LOVELY POSTALS: GOLD & VELVET Greetings and YOUR 
NAME or TOWN 10c. American Art Co., New Haven,Conn, 





Money & Stamp 


Stamps, includi 
Big Profits, per 
regu i 


EE. For rare 1853 3 $3600 for 
$6:20 old dollar; $100 $5800 
for old gold coin and other big premiums paid 

for many kinds of Coins dated before 
conditions required, We buy every kind of used 
those now in use. You can make 
ps a fortune; no interference with 
Send postal for Free Booklet. 
erage Co., 150 Nassau St.. K65, New York. 


1895 of dates and 





$5.00 IN REAI, MONEY to every lady who 
answers this advertisement, says she is a mem- 
ber of a Soap Club, and will act as Secretary of a 
Papworth Club and send us the names of nine 
other ladies who will become members. This 
$5.00 is payable in CASH to the secretary or man- 
ageroftheclub. Write for further particulars 
and FREE CATALOGUE. Papworth Co., 521 
St. Marks Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Baby Post Cards sse'corgtatns 


in three styles. ‘The neatest card on the market. 
Per dozen 25c postpaid. Samples 2-cent stamp. 








f. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
AGENTS comme MONEY 
these new PATENTED POsI- 

SION SCISSOKS. No other 

Can’t be bought in 





Fy 

i 
i 
; 





THOMAS MFG. O0., 1240 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 












en Sut See 


i ee 


nominal expense. 


order 


the grades assured. 


will raise the money. 








All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
This is often a difficult problem because the 
-teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
reading. We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics 
Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week it 
| you wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
ie not help you, get the children to buy their own. lildren ; 
tJ this, a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, with an admission fee of five s ee 
an you afford to let your children go hungry 


| but bubbling with new interest. 


concerned and well aware of the needs of the schools. 


Below i 


FIRST YEAR 
‘ables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 AAsop’s Fables—Part I 
28 Asop’s Fables— Part T1 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery ‘Tales 
Nature 
1 Little Plant Peopie—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, ete.) 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
88 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washineton 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
7 Greek Myths 
w2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
Nature 
52 Story of Glass 
538 Adventures ofa Little Water Drop 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin 
64 Child Life in the 
(New Amsterdam ) 


Colonies—I 


INTRODUCTION OFFER, 


or ten cents, will supply you with fresh reading material for a long time. C 
for good literature when an abundance can be had for a mere trifle! 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIFS of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics published. An idea of the favor with which they are be- 
ing received can be gained from the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 1908. 
Thousands of schools ar@substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, which have not 


heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them. They supply a great variety of choice reading at a 


A Splendid Line of Books for All The Grades 


In the nearly one hundred titles now offered are included 
many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially prepared by teachers well qualified for the special subject 
" They furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest 
Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. They have heen adopted and 

, These books are attractively bound in strong enameled 


These Five-Cent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 


are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere. 
paper covers, in assorted colors, 

With a supply of these books in your schoo } ' 
A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 
available to purchase « supply, just show copies to your school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils 


| 
| 


Choice Supplementary Reading 
TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO READ Eee 


«To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime. 


] the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live interest in all 


65 Child Life in the 
(Pennsylvania) 


63 Child Life in the Colonies — ITI 


(Virginia) 
68 Stories of the 


tain Boys) 
69 Stories of 
(Around Philadelphia) 


70 Stories of the Revolution - 


(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
7! Selectionsfrom Hiawatha 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

78 Stories of the Back woods 
History and Biography 

5 Story of Lincoln 


79 A Little New England Viking 


81 Story of De Soto 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

84 Story of David Crockett 

85 Story of Patrick Henry 

86 American inventors—I 
ney and Fulton) 


87 American Inventors— II (Morse 


and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
Literature 


90 Selections from Longfellow —1 


91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Silk 


96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 


Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert EF. Lee 
141 Story of Grant 


Literature 


8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 

9 The Golden Touch (Hawtherne) 
| 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
Order by number. Price5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Ccnt per copy extra. 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per 
We do not send out free samples, but for28 cents we will send, postpaid, yom choice of 
any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may be returned at once 


and your 25 ceuts will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


If some children cannot do 


s the List, Classified and Graded : 


Colonies—II 


Revolution I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun. 


the Revolution 


(Whit- 


” 


If your Board will 





Should you not have a fund 


| 108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 


SIXTH YEAR 


Geography 
114 Great European Cities (London 
i and Paris) 
in; | Literature 

| 10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
(For | 11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 

. 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow(Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 


24 Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
thorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 


26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—II 

121 Selections from Holmes 

| i122 The Pied Piper of 

| ( Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of 
| (Longfellow) 
| 14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Suowbound (Whittier) 
20 TheGreat Stone Face 
thorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith ) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoin 
129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 





Hamelin 


Miles Standish 


(Haw- 





undred. 





TEN-CENT CLASSICS 


10c each. Our list now comprises three titles: Longfellow’s Ev; 


Other titles in preparation. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Notes. THE 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. 
BEST FOR CLASS US€. Bound in strong pa 
angeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, 


Edited with Introduction and 
r covers, 
jawatha. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 








May 1yOg 
Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 5) 


‘‘The Petroleum Resources of the 
United States,’’ by David T. Day, in Jan- 
uary Review of Reviews, page 49. One 
full-page map anda diagram, showing 
rate of production of crude oil, illustrate 
this. An excellent use to make of this 
would be to ask six pupils each to study 
a section (the division could be very 
easily made, according to the captions), 
and report in class. 


Goethe’s ‘‘Herman and Dorothea.’’ 
Edited by R. A. Van Minckwitz. 268 
pages. Charles K. Merrill Co. New 
York. 

This is the German text for use in 
schools and colleges. To a choice bind- 
ing, some good cuts, a few notes, a large 
bibliography, the editor adds a careful 
selection of critical opinions of the au- 
thor and of the poem. As is unusual in 
most such editions, there is little instruc- 
tion for its use. 


| ‘‘The Technique of the Novel.’’ By 








Charles F. Horne, assistant Professor of 
| English in the college of the City of 
| New York. 285 pages. $1.50 net. Harper 
| & Brothers. New York. 
| The general field covered by this work 
| is that of the junior college course of 
the same name. The work is very read- 
able, however, to any one familiar wtth 
literature in its historical development. 
Particularly to be commended is the 
scholar’s attitude which underlies the 
whole:— ‘‘To the unprepared student 
any critical book is apt to prove a dan- 
| gerous snare, He is ever ready to accept 
some one else’s opinion about books, 
hoping thus to escape many a lengthy 
journey through the master works them- 
| selves.”’ 





‘*Composition and Rhetoric.’’ By C. 
$. Thomas of the Newton (Mass.) High 
School and W. D. Howe, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 
| Wecannot imagine a better book than 
| this to carry pupils through the last year 

of the high school. The work covered is 

a general introduction tothe courses per- 
| sued in college and yet does not leave 

the one who does not attend college at a 

disadvantage. The general method is 
| there and this 1f followed in any walk in 

life leads to much the same result. The 
exercise selected will be of interest: 
| ‘* Write a description expressing contrast 
| between the two types of womanhood 
| pictured in Jeanne d’ Arc on page 257 
and in the peasant woman on page 259. 
| In your description, note the difference 
| in size, in attitude, in features and in 
expression aud make use of such details 
}as short, thick neck; wide, heavy jaws; 
| high cheek bones; weak chin; mouth 
| half open; dull, staring eyes; eyes up- 
lifted to heaven; full sensitive lips.” 





‘‘Impressions of American Education 


| in 1908.’ By Sara A. Burstall. Price, 
| $1.25. Longmans, Green and Co. New 
| York. 


The author, herself, head mistress of 
| Manchester, England, High Schiool, 
| comes to this country well equipped for 
her tasks. To excellent training she 
adds a wealth of observation and a care- 
ful method, which carries the reader 
without losing his interest through 329 
pages. Of course, we do not expect her 
to embrace all American ways. Thus 
| she says—‘‘the fact that the words master 
and mistress are not used, are, indeed, 
considered somewhat extraordinary and 
unsuitable, speaks volumes for the dif- 
ferent attitude of (sav) the teacher in the 
department of mathematicsin the faculty 
of an American high school and the form 
master or mistress on the staff in Eng- 
Jand. The former is there in the first in- 
stance to conduct recitations in geometry 
and algebra, the latter is there to make 
Tom Brown and Mary Smith go in the 
right road, mathematics, among other 
things, being an instrument for the pur- 
pose.’’ Yet she finds much to learn and 
by no means carries an air of conscious 
superiority. ‘‘Most ot all I am grateful 
to those many teachers in America itself 
who showed me so much, and whose un- 
failing sympathy, co-operation and hos- 
pitality alone made it possible for me to 
leartt what little I have gathered.’’ The 
work is accompanied with excellent quo- 
tations from college and high school cat- 
alogues and by cards and tables from 
many other sources, 
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FREE EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA: 


I want one man or woman from each town and city in the United States to go to California at our expense, to examine into. our Eucalyptus 
Land proposition for I know that each one will bring back such a glowing report that all their friends who have a small amount to invest 


will buy our land. 


EUCALYPTUS ACREAGE 


The Safest and Most Profitable Investment of Today, 
for Large or Small Capital, is Eucalyptus Lands. 


SAFEST, because you own the land. Banks may break, Railroads may be 
mismanaged and default payment on stocks or bonds and other business may 
fail but if you own the land it cannot get away from you. : 

MOST PROFITABLE, because for every hundred dollars you invest it will 
pay you from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars a year for your life- 
time and the lifetime of your children and children’s children. 


Fastest Growing Trees in The World 


EUCALYPTUS MAHOGANY groves in semi-tropical California grow 
365 days in the year. They are the fastest growing trees in the world. From 
seed tliese trees often reach a height of 125 feet and a diameter of 36 inches in 
nine years. There are several varieties of Eucalyptus but the principal ones 
are the Blue Gum, which is a hard wood 
similar to Hickory, Ash or Oak. The Red 
Gum or American Mahogany can hardly be 
told from the imported Mahogany and is 
the finest wood for furniture, cabinet work 
and interior finish that can be found. 


Perpetual Income. 


Once planted, Eucalyptus do not have 
to be planted again as they grow from the 
stump faster than they do from seed. The 
U. S. Government report says they reach 
35 feet in height and 3 inches in diameter 
in Eight Months and 7o feet in height and 
7 inches in diameter in three years. 


Our Proposition. 


Briefly stated our proposition contem- 
plates delivering to you a Eucalyptus 
Grove, with 900 trees to the acre, and 
our contract provides that at leastgo per 
cent. of these trees shall be alive and thrifty 
at the end of the second year. We plant 
the trees, cultivate them for two years 
(which is all they require) pay the taxes on 
the land for two years and give you a deed 
guaranteed by the Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, Cal 


The Results. 

In a few years the trees will be large 
enough to cut railroad ties and telegraph 
poles, which would average $5.00 per tree. 
A hardwood timber forest of I acre will 
contain at least goo trees, at $5.00 per tree, 
$4500 is a fair return for an ipvestment of 
one acre. oe 

Bear in mind: You owmghe land and 
your trees never ston g’ ‘ne into more 
profits day and nigh. ‘ear out. 

After a few years lave Ciaps.u y~ trees 
are worth many times their origin<] cost, 
because of their great earning power and 
the knowledge that tie trees - w faster 
from the stump than they ~* the 
original plant, and require les. 

It is a matter of indiffer me 
you have your trees cut pften o1 them 
grow larger. Your profi are goung on all 
the time. You simp] sell yeur trees 
through an agent whefl you “ant the 
money. We contract to atten& to the 
marketing of your trees for youyZat any 
time, should you so desire, for a commmis- 
sion of 5 per cent of the selling price. 


What The Government Says About The Eucalyptus. 


The United States Forestry Service in their circular No. 59 say :- 

‘‘Compared with most native ivces, the blue gum has a phenomenally 
rapid rate of growth. Seedling stanas will average a height growth of 50 feet 
in six years and 1oo feet in ten ye:rs.’’ 

‘‘In sprout stands growth is even more rapid ; the trees frequently reach 3 
inches in diameter and 35 feet in height in eight months, while in three 
vears a diameter of 7 inches and a height of 7ofeet are often attained.’’ 
~ ** Blue gum is practically immune from disease.’’ 

‘* Growing trees are not attacked by insect enemies.’”’ 

‘Blue gum rarely suffers any breakage of the limbs from winds, and the 
spreading root system renders the trees very wind-firm.’’ 

‘‘The wood of the blue gum is very heavy, hard, strong, and tuugh, but it 
is not durable in contact with the soil. It is closed-grained, and is split with 
difficulty after it has dried. It is less elastic than hickory, but it has been de- 
monstrated by mechanical tests that seasoned blue gum timber is very little 
inferior in strength and stiffness to the best second-growth hickory. In ap- 
pearance it closely resembles the wood of hickory and ash.’’ 

‘*The lumber has been extensively used for vehicle stock and for the 
wooden parts of agricultural implements. It is also made into insulator pins 
for electric wiring, and is used for furniture and cabinetwork. hardwood floor- 
ing, trip-hammer beams, the levers of windlasses, and the blocking for oil and 
wine presses, wood paving, pulley blocks, and belt wheels.’’ 





EUCALYPTUS ROSTRATA READY FOR CUTTING 


Best Investment For Non Residents 


Eucalyptus lands are the best possible investment for non residents, as 
after the first two years they require no care and you can sell your timber on 
the stump, through an agent or we will handle itfor you ona 5% commission. 
The owner of one acre will receive the same treatment as the large investor and 
will receive proportionate profits. Your crop is absolutely safe. Eucalyptus 
are not affected by insects, withstand all winds and unaffected by drouths after 
the first two yearsas they get their supply of moisture from the ground, the roots 
often running Ioo feet in length. We cultivate and irrigate them the first two 
years, pay the taxes and turn over to you goo live, healthy trees tu the acre. 


Timber Supply. 


The U. S. Forestry Service estimate that we are using over 25 billion feet 
of hardwood lumber per year and that the supply will not last over sixteen years. 
They estimate that the hickory and oak will be all gone in ten years. If all the 
’ lands of California that are available for 
Eucalyptus are used for that purpose, they 
would not supply the demand for the 
lumber. 


Lumber. 


The Forestry Society of California in 
their bulletin No. 5, after.giving statistics 
of the average growth of Eucalyptus in 
different groves, say ‘‘As a result of the 
above figures, it will be seen that the prod- 
uct of one acre containing 500 trees of the 
rapid growing species averaging 12 inches 
in diameter and having the usual propor- 
tions of 14 in., 16 in., and larger trees, 
will not vary much from an average of 100, 
ooo feet, board measure, of merchantable 
lumber.’’ They also say ‘* It is ascertained 
that the present retail price of finished 
Eucalyptus lumber per thousand feet is 
$125.00 to $140.00.’’ The stumpage price is 
$25.00. So taking their conservative est- 
imate, the profits from one acre in ten 
years if sold by an agent on the stump, is 
$2500.00 and much wore if worked up in- 
to lumber. These prices are based on tie 
present price of lumber, but there is no 
doubt but what the price will probably 
double in the next ten years. 


Fuel. 


An example of the profitableness of 
Eucalyptus for firewood is shown in the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. L. 
Micheaux, of Compton, California :- 

‘*‘I have forty-five acres that I have 
owned and cut periodically for about six- 
teen years. I have made a-practice of cut- 
ting my grove about one-seventh each year. 
Last year I cut about six and one-half acres 
of seven years growth from which I cut 
1050 cords, selling the same at $11.00 per 
cord on the land, or netting me $8.00 per 
cord in the stump. I thus netted $8400 on 
six and one-half acres, or over $186.00 per 
acre per annum. This winter past, I cut 
six and one-fourth acres, selling 850 poles 
24 feet long at $3.00 each or $2550. I had 
about 520 cords of wood, which netted 
$8.00 in the tree, or $4160. I realized $6710 
for my seven years growth on six and one- 
fourth acres. or about $160.00 per annum. 
The latter cutting was the third cutting 
from the stumps. 


Terma. 


We will sell you from one to one hundred acres on easy terms on the in- 
stallment plan. Every one is able to buy at least one acre on the terms we 
will make you, and the profit of $2500 to $5000 that will be realized from one 
acre in a few years is not to be passed by lightly. We don’t ask you to take 
our word for this. The United States Government and California Forestry 
Service reports are the basis for our figures. 

Our lands are located in the great San Joaquin Valley, about twelve mile: 
easterly from Cochran and one and a quarter miles froii Angiola, on the Sante 
Fe Railroad. The soil is a rich sandy loam, very level, with water from six t: 
eight feet from the surface, and is in the artesian belt. 

Titles to lands guaranteed by Title Insurance and Trust Company of Lo: 
Angeles, Calitornia. 

and pick out the land yourself, We want you to 
Go To California At Our Expense go out there and see the trees growing auieome 
back and tell your friends. We, of course, can not send every one out there but we will allow 
the first purchaser of ten acres in each locality to deduct the railroad fare there and back from 
the price of the land, It is not necessary for you to buy the whole ten acres for yourself, you 
can divide it among as many people as you like, and we will sell it on easy terms, In fact 
you can sell enough to your friends to earn a small farm for yourself without any cash outlay 
on your part, and also include a free trip to California. 


Write for booklet on Eucalyptus and full particulars as to our terms an 


Free Trip To California. 
E. M. MANSUR, 1 Madison Ave, N. Y. City. 
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